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KILLING A PRINTING OFFICE. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

Il) you ever notice how almost impossible it is to 
[) kill a printing office? A dry goods business runs 
down until its cash and credit are exhausted, there is a 
‘grand closing out sale” or a lump sale to a ‘‘shark,” 
and it has utterly disappeared. A manufacturer finds 
business unprofitable, closes down his works, the ma- 
chinery is sold off, the buildings moved or let for other 
purposes, and the old factory is gone beyond all resus- 


citation. If a sausage grinder or a face scraper or a 


footgear tapper finds business dull, he moves to 
another locality, or stores his tools and hunts up a job 
at his trade. If a restaurant fails to attract more 


customers than flies, its furniture and fixtures go to the 
auction shop, and the place thereof ‘‘knoweth it no 
more forever.” If a pawnshop, or an old dispensation 
‘old clo’ shop” plays to losing business, it catches fire 
some dark night and the insurance men buy it in ashes 
for twice its value. 

But a printing office has more lives than a six-toed 
tabby. It hangs on long after it ceases to pay its bills 
except in infrequent paroxysms. It sinks deeper and 
deeper in the mire of debt, with an occasional struggle 
Its 


creditors finally begin to realize that they are ‘stuck ” 


to get out, only falling back deeper as a result. 


for their claims ; but, hoping against hope, they still 
extend a little more credit in order to keep the business 
going and increase their chances of getting something 
out of it in the end. Knowing they will get little or 
nothing if collapse comes, they foolishly increase the 
amount at risk, and take the chances on the future 
rather than face the certainty of present loss. 

The writer knows a case where a large power cutter 
was sold to an almost moribund concern, the machine 
without a cent of cash 
for the entire purchase 


being delivered freight free, 
being paid upon it. Notes 
price were taken, secured by mortgage on the cutter, 
which mortgage, at the request of the buyers, was not 
recorded. Not long after, another firm sued for an 


account, got judgment, levied on the new cutter as the 
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only thing not mortgaged on the records, bid it in and 
moved it away, leaving it a total loss to the sellers. 
Similar cases are known in every city. ‘The anxiety 
of manufacturers and wholesalers to make sales impels 
them to take unwise risks, and explains how some con- 
cerns are kept afloat long after being really bankrupt 


beyond all redemption. Long after local jobbers have 


concluded they are ‘‘in” as deep as they care to be, 
outside jobbers continue to fill orders for the business 
corpse, and keep up the necessary supply of paper, 
ink, etc.—a sort of galvanism which keeps it still 
kicking, if not alive. 

When a concern gets in that condition, it is ripe for 


the most irresponsible price-slashing ; then it becomes 


the dread of all honest competitors. It was such a 
printer who replied, on being asked how he could 
afford to print noteheads at $1 per thousand, ‘As I 


can’t be compelled to pay for anything? the orders look 
like all profit to me.” Even though the printer retain 
a spark of the desire to pay as soon as able, there is 
no great consolation in this fact to the victim, though, 


as Palmer says: ‘‘It is so much better to have a man 
S29 


owe you all his life than beat you out of it 


Friendship among business men is often taken 


Money is borrowed 
to 


or an indorsement is 


advantage of to help over a crisis. 
to 
exchange checks for a few days; 


here pay a note there; or a friend is asked 


asked on short-time paper; or a job is taken below 
cost on condition that the customer advance part of 
the price. Many are the devices of the ingenious 
individual when facing the problem how to keep afloat 
a little longer. All these agencies help him to do it for 
a while ; but in many cases it is the opposite of kind- 
ness to give this sort of help. If a man must fail in 
the end, it were better could he do so now, rather than 
struggle along and waste time he might spend more 
profitably on a salary or at other business. The old 
lady’s plan is sometimes a real kindness in business : 
‘‘Ves, John died hard,” she sighed, ‘* but I put a pillow 
over his face and sat on it, to help him all I could!” 
When a man has reached the far end of his rope, is 


sucked dry of his last resource, after cutting prices all 
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KILLING A PRINTING OFFICE. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

Il) you ever notice how almost impossible it is to 
[) kill a printing office? A dry goods business runs 
down until its cash and credit are exhausted, there is a 
‘‘orand closing out sale” or a lump sale to a ‘‘shark,” 
and it has utterly disappeared. A manufacturer finds 
business unprofitable, closes down his works, the ma- 
chinery is sold off, the buildings moved or let for other 
purposes, and the old factory is gone beyond all resus- 
citation. If a sausage grinder or a face scraper or a 
footgear tapper finds business dull, he moves to 
another locality, or stores his tools and hunts up a job 
at his trade. If a restaurant fails to attract more 
customers than flies, its furniture and fixtures go to the 
auction shop, and the place thereof ‘‘knoweth it no 
more forever.” If a pawnshop, or an old dispensation 
‘‘old clo’ shop” plays to losing business, it catches fire 
some dark night and the insurance men buy it in ashes 
for twice its value. 

But a printing office has more lives than a six-toed 
tabby. It hangs on long after it ceases to pay its bills 
except in infrequent paroxysms. It sinks deeper and 
deeper in the mire of debt, with an occasional struggle 
to get out, only falling back deeper as a result. Its 
creditors finally begin to realize that they are ‘‘stuck” 
for their claims ; but, hoping against hope, they still 
extend a little more credit in order to keep the business 
going and increase their chances of getting something 
out of it in the end. Knowing they will get little or 
nothing if collapse comes, they foolishly increase the 
amount at risk, and take the chances on the future 
rather than face the certainty of present loss. 

The writer knows a case where a large power cutter 
was sold to an almost moribund concern, the machine 
being delivered freight free, without a cent of cash 
being paid upon it. Notes for the entire purchase 


‘price were taken, secured by mortgage on the cutter, 


which mortgage, at the request of the buyers, was not 
recorded. Not long after, another firm sued for an 
account, got judgment, levied on the new cutter as the 
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only th’ng not mortgaged on the records, bid it in and 
moved it away, leaving it a total loss to the sellers. 
Similar cases are known in every city. ‘The anxiety 
of manufacturers and wholesalers to make sales impels 
them to take unwise risks, and explains how some con- 
cerns are kept afloat long after being really bankrupt 
beyond all redemption. Long after local jobbers have 
as deep as they care to be, 


, 


concluded they are ‘‘in’ 
outside jobbers continue to fill orders for the business 
corpse, and keep up the necessary supply of paper, 
ink, etc.—a sort of galvanism which keeps it still 
kicking, if not alive. 

When a concern gets in that condition, it is ripe for 
the most irresponsible price-slashing ; then it becomes 
the dread of all honest competitors. It was such a 
printer who replied, on being asked how he could 
afford to print noteheads at $1 per thousand, ‘As I 
can’t be compelled to pay for anything} the orders look 
like all profit to me.” Even though the printer retain 
a spark of the desire to pay as soon as able, there is 
no great consolation in this fact to the victim, though, 
as Palmer says: ‘‘It is so much better to have a man 
owe you all his life than beat you out of it!” 

Friendship among business men is often taken 
advantage of to help over acrisis. Money is borrowed 
here to pay a note there; or a friend is asked to 
exchange checks for a few days; or an indorsement is 
asked on short-time paper; or a job is taken below 
cost on condition that the customer advance part of 
the price. Many are the devices of the ingenious 
individual when facing the problem how to keep afloat 
a little longer. All these agencies help him to do it for 
a while ; but in many cases it is the opposite of kind- 
ness to give this sort of help. If a man must fail in 
the end, it were better could he do so now, rather than 
struggle along and waste time he might spend more 
profitably on a salary or at other business. The old 
lady’s plan is sometimes a real kindness in business : 
‘¢Ves, John died hard,” she sighed, ‘‘ but I put a pillow 
over his face and sat on it, to help him all I could!” 

When a man has reached the far end of his rope, is 
sucked dry of his last resource, after cutting prices all 
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to pieces for his competitors in the effort to get busi- 
ness, is his plant scattered to the four winds and his 
competitors given a chance to laboriously work prices 
up again? Not by any manner of means! ‘There is 
always some rashly confident individual who ‘buys ” 
the plant without a cent of cash, and, having nothing 
to lose, grinds the same old story to the same old end 
—no, not end, for on it goes forever, it being almost 
impossible to put an end to the mischievous life of 
such a printing plant. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A PLEA FOR THE “NIPPERS.” 
BY S. K. PARKER, 

HERE is a little tool to be found in the vest pocket 
ii of nearly every job compositor which has been the 
subject of considerable condemnation from old-fogy 
foremen and so-called ‘‘ master printers.” It has been 
denominated ‘‘the friend of the typefounders,” and 
‘‘the modern heretical tool.” This denunciation, in 
the opinion of the writer, is unjust and founded on 
prejudice, not on practical experience. Perhaps the 
best refutation of the aspersions heaped upon this 
little implement is found in the fact of its universal use 
in spite of all that is said against it, and in spite of the 
attempt sometimes made to taboo it. The argument 
against it is placed solely on the ground that it is de- 
structive to the face of the type upon which it is used. 

While admitting that under some circumstances and 
methods of use of the nippers this is true, yet I claim 
that, if properly used, damage to type will seldom 
occur, and that when it does occur, the compensating 
advantages largely outweigh the slight loss that may 
be occasioned. Like every good thing on this earth, 
the trouble with the nippers lies not in their wse but in 
their aduse. 

My apprenticeship and a number of years of jour- 
neywork were passed before the tool in question came 
into general use. The aforesaid old fogies will say that 
it can be gotten along without as well now as in the past. 
To this I reply that we might as well dispense with 
stop-cylinder and fast perfecting presses and go back to 
the old Adams and Washington hand presses. 

It is a noteworthy fact that nearly all of the objec- 
tors belong to the class who have graduated and passed 
beyond the case and stone, and who have never fairly 
realized the utility of a good pair of nippers. 

To get back to the main point: The first requisite 
to insure the proper use of a pair of nippers, is that 
the inner serrations of the points should be sharf. 
Secondly, that the type or material on which they are 
used should be loose, not locked up. Thirdly, the 
attempt should never be made to use them on script or 
any font with large overhanging kerned letters. 

The nippers being sharp and strong, a good firm 
grip taken as low down the shank as possible, and the 
type being sufficiently loose, the liability to slip and 
damage the face becomes very small, while the great 
advantage is that, in withdrawing the faulty letter or 





figure, its neighbors are disturbed in the minimum 
degree. For fixing up squabbled and pied matter the 
nippers are almost indispensable. 


The only occasion when it is justifiable to run the ° 


risk of damaging a letter is when it is desirable to avoid 
unlocking a form on stone or on press, when the time 
and loss of register that can be thereby saved is 
infinitely greater than the value of the letter liable to 
be sacrificed. 

It would be an interesting experiment to place one 
of these old fogies back at the case or stone and give 
them a fancy job to set or a railroad folder or time- 
table to correct and debar them from the use of a pair 
of nippers, requiring them to do the job in the same 
time and as well as a progressive compositor would do 
similar work with its aid. 

Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
“DULL TIMES.” 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 

HE complaint is frequently heard coming from the 
7 lips of those professing to be printers that the times 
are dull and they cannot get work at their occupation. 
This we believe to be a statement often so utterly at 
variance with facts that it bears its refutation upon its 
face. As a necessity, hinging upon an easy or tight 
money market, and other cotemporary causes, there are 
and will be fluctuations in printing as in all branches of 
trade. Yet the truth is patent to every one who dives 
deeper than the surface, and seeks the fountain head of 
complaint that the fault more frequently lies wth the 
man than with the demand. 

Looking over the history of printing for the last half 
century throughout the civilized world since it has in 
reality asserted its right to be foremost in usefulness, 
and conferring the most of benefit for the outlay, there 
has been no time, at least no extended time, when skilled 
labor was not sought after and at fair prices. And it 
could not be otherwise with printing when, without 
exception, all branches of trade, professions, commerce, 
both inland and oceanward, are dependent upon it if 
they would be known and succeed. 

Every unadvertised business is as a sealed book to 
the masses—the covers, be they ever so profusely 
illuminated, giving no index to the contents. The sign, 
gilded ever so brightly, or the store, if a wonder of 
architecture, fails to impress upon the mind what can be 
found upon the shelves within. The ship, proud in bunt- 
ing and snowy with sails, gives no bill of lading as to 
the riches stored in the hold. Type, ink and paper, 
presses and rollers are the tongues, and printers are the 
‘‘familiar spirits ” that set them in motion and syllable 
their individuality and worth. 

The idea is preposterous that mere cubes of metal 
can be arranged, or complicated machinery run without 
the motive power of mind. Steam may act upon the 
massive driving wheel, and electricity illuminate the dark 
interior, but beyond, more important, greater than both, 
is the human mind. Without it and its mysterious 
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forces, matters becomes inert, and useless. In propor- 
tion to the power and brilliancy of the mind are the 
results produced ; in proportion to the skill and relia- 
bility of the printer, the seeking for his services. In 
«« (lull times,” it follows, as a natural sequence to supply 
and demand, that there will be something of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, the keeping only of the most skilled 
and most to be depended upon, the most useful hands, 
of those whose labor returns the best interest for the 
capital invested. 

This is the natural order as between employer and 
employé the world over, and no Utopian ideas or insane 
socialistic pronunciamento will ever overturn it from the 
firm foundations of common sense. ‘The widened, and 
often carelessly so, circle of labor shrinks to the utmost 
possible limit with the curtailment of patronage, with 
the non-requirement of production. Expenses, to avoid 
failure, have to be cut down and the least competent 
hands, as a general rule, are discharged, whereas those 
who have made a close and patient study to excel in 
their chosen occupation, even in dull times find their 


services at a premium. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WE WANT MORE LABOR-SAVING DEVICES 
AND MATERIAL. 
BY AN OLD-TIME PRINTER. 
Ben Franklin’s body lies buried in the ground — 
His soul is marching on! 


HE printer who lived sixty years ago knew but 
T little more of the art than did Benjamin Franklin. 
His lines were not cast in pleasant places, and much 
of his time was then spent in doing work that is now 
furnished to his hand in the shape of labor-saving 
appliances and machinery. ‘The shears and the file, 
dull and worn almost smooth in most printing estab- 
lishments, were about the only implements at command. 
What would the printer of today think, should he 
engage to'work in an office where there was no labor- 
saving rule or furniture, no slugs, no mitering machine 
or patent cutters ? 

But the soul of Franklin is marching on, and his 
inquiring mind, inherited, we might say, by hundreds 
of men, is still reaching out for far greater results in 
the field of printing. 

It is difficult to understand why the printers of our 
time (some of them) should oppose the introduction of 
any machine that would hasten the execution of any 
class of work. Days have been reduced to hours, 
and hours have become minutes, in one branch of the 
printing industry (the pressroom), and who will venture 
to assert that any living person has been permanently 
injured by the gradual process of the development? It 
would be an utter impossibility, with the old hand 
press, to meet the demands of the times. And in the 
composing room the facilities for doing work have 
been quadrupled since the days of our patron saint, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

In view of the advance already made, it would seem 
unreasonable to reject any further improvement. 
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Everyone would welcome the introduction into the 
composing room of anything calculated to eliminate 
annoyances or to shorten time in the execution of work 
—say a larger variety of labor-saving rule of various 
thicknesses, etc., to abate the nuisance of scissors and 
cardboard, and a better stock of leads and slugs to save 
doubling up in wide measures — yet when the typeset- 
ting machine is mentioned, a protest is at once made that 
it will be an everlasting injury to those now employed 
as compositors. 

Let us reason a little in the light of our experience 
with other appliances. Have any of the things men- 
tioned — presses, cutters, labor-saving rules, leads, slugs 
and furniture — proved a detriment to any journeyman 
printer? Have they not, on the contrary, enabled all to 
do more work and get better pay for it? And may not 
the dreaded typesetting machine prove equally advan- 
tageous in a very short time? After almost sixty years 
spent in picking up type, one by one, the writer is pre- 
pared to welcome anything that would relieve hands 
and brain from what might be termed_a ‘ tread-mill” 
life. 

In this connection a suggestion might be made as to 
an equitable division of the pecuniary profits arising 
from the use of the typesetting machines. It has been 
the general usage, on the adoption of any device to les- 
sen the cost of production, to give the lion’s share of 
the profit that might accrue to the general public, after 
deducting a small percentage for the benefit of the 
owners. ‘The middleman, or the one that formerly did 
the work, reaps no advantage for a considerable time 
after the machine has been in operation. ‘Those who 
have small ideas are disposed to think that this indi- 
vidual has little or no interest at stake; that he must 
be pushed aside for one, two, or three years to make 
room for the more profitable appliance. Now it is both 
equitable and possible to so adjust matters that the men 
who would at first be thrown out of work should receive 
the employment and wages to be earned in working the 
machines, until such time as the matter would regulate 
itself. 

All who are imbued in part with, the spirit or the 
soul of Franklin can see at a glance the justice of this 
suggestion, and it will be hoped that their actions will 
show that they have some regard for the welfare of their 
fellow beings. 

On the other hand, there are those who are so short- 
sighted and soulless that it would be impossible to 
convince them that there is either sense or justice 
in the proposition here made, and the following quo- 


tation will suit: 


All men have souls, but some are small indeed, 
Not larger than a small brass pin’s small head. 
Now take just such a soul 
And place within a small pipe bowl, 
And with your thumb the open space defend — 
In vain is all your care, 
You cannot keep it there ; 
’T will make a turnpike of the little end!” 
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O the days of boyhood Fancy turns with 
a wistful retrospection, and through the 
vista of years she sees a boyish figure 
absorbed in a stolen view of the beauties 
of a specimen book. In the 
mind of the child what images are con- 
jured up by the kaleidoscopic verses, 





bon-mots, epigrams and whimsicalities 
that the genial compositor has used in displaying the 
new type faces, and how the impressions thus imparted 
linger through life, for these broken jewels of literature, 
used merely as a background to display mechanical 
conceptions, have even more effect upon the imagina- 
tion than when given in the-master-pieces to which 
many of them belong. 

The transitions are abrupt. A grand sonorous verse 
is oftentimes broken off to give place to some absurdity, 
and yet the heart throbs in unity with the varied 
measure ; and when the light and musical verse of 
brilliant Tom Moore is chosen, cannot imagination 
hear the’ clink of glasses, the genial laugh, and the 
bright gay prelude he knew so well wherewith to 
charm the hearts of his drawing-room audiences, and 
here in a printer’s specimen book the elevating influ- 


ence of his genius is felt in the freshness and joyousness 


of his buoyant strain : 


They may rail at this life, from the hour I began it 
I've found it a life full of Kindness and bliss, 

And until they can show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this. 


With the spirit tuned in the melody of the lines, the 
eye of the reader roves over the varied beauties of 
typography displayed in some of the richest of the 


English classics, and the recollection of early studies 


plastic . 





‘BOOKS.} del 


and favorite authors crowd upon the memory, while 









ever and anon,rthe dignity and sweetness of some 


Shakespearean selection chords in harmony to the 


name of some glorious patriot : 


His life Was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Dature might stand up 
And say to all the World 

— Chis is a man! 

When in these day-dreams a soft, melodious verse 
sweetly sounds a saddened strain, and the mental vision 
sees a gray sky with a fading evening light, the rain 
softly falling upon the leaves of the trees, and a lan- 
guorous melancholy breathes its influence : 


I see the lights of the viliage 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist ; 
A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
But resembles sorrow only 
As the mists resemble rain. 
‘The lines are broken for the type display ; and the name 
of the letter, the price, and the sizes of the fonts, have 
the same effect upon the searcher for literary crumbs 
that a patent medicine ‘‘ad” upon one of the pyramids 
would have upon an Egyptologist. ‘There is no cloy- 
ing of the mind with continued sweetness, for when a 
tender lullaby has won the feelings to its theme — 
Sweet and low, sweet and low, 


Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 





Wind of the western sea. 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 
Blow him again to me 
While my little one, while my pretty one 
sleeps 


—the measure is altered, and, like a clarion note, sends 
the blood tingling in accord : 











And broader still became the blaze, and louder still 
the din, 

As fast from every village round the horse came spur- 
ring ins 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the war- 
like errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires 
of Kent. 


The martial clang that imagination seems to hear as 
the accompaniment of the ringing lines, is stilled at 
once when the eye, searching further, meets 


DOWN WENT McGINTY!? 


in capitals, staggering the senses in the abruptness of 
the change, while the lower-case of the series confi- 


dentially whispers, 
To the Bottom of the Sea, 


to which a heavy letter responds,.with a trombone for- 


tissimo, 


HE MUST BE VERY WET! 


The ‘strength ” or ‘‘weakness”’ of the lines, in 
printers’ parlance, seem vocal, and oftentimes'’a pa- 
thetic sentence brings to the hearing almost the sad- 


dened cadence of the voice that uttered it. Withal the 
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compositor must have had the words of Madame de 
Stéel’s dying niece in sympathetic recollection when he 
chose her plaintive 
JE ME 
wherewith to show the style of type to the patrons of 
the foundry. When incidents 
of the typesetter’s reading has become exhausted he 


REGRETTE 


the recollections and 


falls back on his own ideas. 


THEORY OF STORMS. 
INFANT SQUALLS. Neighborhood Brawls. 


has something quaintly comic in its suggestion, and in 
this department the compositor is unique, for he has 
the field to himself in the specimen book, and no critic 
can mar his efforts, so he gives full license to his fancy 
in filling out the lines. 

As a compilation of moral precepts and adages 
there are few that surpass the specimen book. ‘‘ Poor 
Richard” is the favorite, and many a sound truth is 
taken from writers of world-wide fame. 

The irrelevancy is the spice that gives the humor its 
peculiar flavor, and ‘‘ Five aces in the deck!!” ‘ Off 
with his head!” when coupled with 

‘‘Never again will the roses blow 
For us as the roses we used to know,”’ 
extracts many an appreciative chuckle from the pre- 


cocious urchin as well as the prospecting customer. 
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CUTTING PRICES. 


BY MASON, 
S there a remedy for the downward tendency of 
prices in the printing business? I know every- 


one will say that all you have to do is to make a 
price and maintain it; but all the inventions claim to 
aid the printer in doing his work cheaper, but they 
are offset, and frequently more than offset, by the 
increased price of labor, rent, ete., in all the large 
cities. 

A man who builds a house this year pays a certain 
If he builds the 


property 


price. same kind of a house next 


year, and his has increased ,in value, he 


expects to pay about the same price, and does pay, 
perhaps, a considerable increase in cost over the one 
A firm have a large catalogue 


he built last 


printed this year, and, perhaps, through the aid of the 


year. 


printer, their business is considerably increased by 
next year; but when they conclude to get out their 
catalogue next year they expect, and most always 
are successful, in having it printed considerably 
cheaper than the year before. 


it gives a percentage of his profits rather than see it 


The printer who does 


go to another firm; or, if it is done by a new firm, 
they are given the figures of the year before, and 
they must come under them to get the job. I am 
aware that most printers will deny this, but it is true, 
all the same. 

In conversation with the manager of one of the 
large railroad offices of the country recently, he told 
me that the prices of that line of work had been 
reduced over 25 per cent in ten years. Admitting 
that there has been that much of a reduction in the 
price of stock in that time, and even that the improve- 
ments in machinery have increased the output of his 
office to a considerable extent, with no increase of 
force, does anyone believe there is any good grounds 
for such an enormous decrease in prices? I do not 
know how it is in Chicago, but I am well convinced, 
from my experience, that the increased cost of rent 
and other items pretty nearly overbalance the reduc- 
tions in cost of material ten years ago. 

The contracts were let at Washington for the 
printing for the money-order office of the postoffice 
department a short time since, and the prices of four 
years ago are cut fully twenty-five per cent, and, in 
some cases as much as fifty per cent. No such reduc- 
tion has been made in the prices of paper 
in that time, and in no city in the country has there 
been any reduction in the price of labor to speak of. 
The prices at which this work was let four years ago 
would not pay, I am sure, anything more than a fair 
profit, and yet the same firms who did the work cut 
their own rates to fully the amounts I speak of. How 
The only way I can 


and inks 


is this reduction to be made? 
see is by reducing the cost of labor, and when the price 
of labor is brought down to the rates that will allow 
these firms to make a profit now, they will bid four 








years hence a lower price, and expect to reduce the 
rates of wages again. 
Who are the persons most responsible for this 
I claim it is the pressbuilder, the type- 
the ink 
people will sell to irresponsible firms as these people 


state of affairs ? 


founder, and manufacturer. No class of 


will. The introduction of the electric motor has done 
more to demoralize prices in the printing trade than 


any other invention. No objection is made to their 


introduction into any building, and the supply man 
will put one in for any ‘‘jim crow” firm in the same 
manner that he will sell them a cylinder press, and 
then they are fully equipped to bid on work of which 
they know nothing of the cost, and the firms who doa 
legitimate business are compelled to cut and cut to 
meet the competition. It is all very well to say, don’t 
do it. But one firm does it to save themselves with 
one customer, and another firm to save another, and 
so it goes. It does not make any difference to Mr. 
Supply Man that several of these firms fail in each city 
every year. He gets his profits on his sales of machin- 
ery, and then he sells it over to another of the same 
class, and little does he care that each one of these 
firms he starts in business is an injury to the business 
in general. 

What do you think of a pressbuilder who would put 
in a cylinder press, listed at over $2,000, for a couple 
of boys, and all the pay he got was an old Universal, 
and they are not to pay him a cent of cash for two 
years, and then only $25 per month? ‘That is only 
one instance of several transactions of the kind that 
have occurred in Washington within a few years. 
Two years that firm of boys have to cut the prices on 
work they are not in any way fitted to do, and then, 
perhaps, the pressbuilder wi!l get his press back. 

What is the remedy? The only one, I can see, is 
organization — organization by the employing printers 
—not for the purpose of fighting organized labor, but 
for making the pressbuilder, the typefounder, the paper 
dealer and the ink manufacturer stop their cut-throat 
business in making sales, or to form a trust; and let 
these gentlemen who build presses, make type, etc., 
own all the printing plants in the country, and pay us 
a percentage for operating them. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

AN UNGENTLEMANLY PRACTICE. 
BY JOHN CHAMBERS. 

NTIMIDATION cannot win friends. 
| is forced, through bullying and intimidating, to give 
up his own principles and accept those of another, 
does so with a secret belief in his former convictions. 
There are some members of the typographical union 
who seem to think that, in order to strengthen their 
ranks, they must resort to a system of blackguarding, 
intimidation and abuse, which they shower on the heads 
of those who are so unfortunate as to be outside the 
pale of the union, to the utter disgust, not only of those 
they should endeavor to convert to unionism, but of 


The man who 
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PRETTY LITTLE CHICKADEES. 


Half-tone en direct from photograph, by A. ZEESE & Co., 341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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their associates whose principles forbid such a mode 
of missionary work. We have all seen the enthusiastic 
union man who cannot see a non-union printer pass on 
the street without shouting ‘‘rats,” or indulging in 
some other derogatory remark. 
misses an opportunity, when within hearing of a non- 
unionist, of throwing out some slur or threat, intended 
for his ear, which, instead of drawing him toward the 
union organization, but strengthens his hatred for those 
principles, and perhaps causes him to resolve to oppose 
more vigorously than ever those from whom he receives 
nothing but unkindness. This style of agitation is 
decidedly wrong. The mischief wrought by one glib- 
tongued, unprincipled fellow in one short week might 
require the united efforts of a dozen men months to 
repair. 

Good example is a silent but powerful influence, 
and often works more good than long and eloquent 
speeches. Should each of the many 
thousand members of the typographical union resolve 
to use his endeavors in a gentlemanly and courteous 
manner to convert the unorganized, a vast amount of 
Our union is strong and 


and everyone 


good might be accomplished. 
healthy, and an organization of which its members 
ought to feel proud. Yet it is not strong enough. We 
ought not to feel satisfied until the country is so thor- 
oughly organized that it will be next to impossible to 
secure a competent workman outside the union ranks. 
Let the agitation be conducted, however, in a manner 
that will win the respect and confidence, not only of the 
men we would convert, but of the public at large. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A NEW IDEA CONCERNING POSTAL CARDS. 
BY TUNIC, 

[’ is a well acknowledged and much deplored fact 

among printers all over the country that the print- 
ing of postal cards has become the most undesirable 
class of work which they are called upon to handle. 

The issuing by the government of the postal card at 
its small cost to the buyer at once opened up a method 
of communication and an economical means of adver- 
tising before impossible and unknown in the United 
States. The introduction of this new departure met 
with hearty favor in the mercantile world, and it came 
at once into universal popularity and use. ‘The almost 
innumerable means to which the postal card adapts 
itself as an advertising medium naturally created a new 
and extensive field of work for the printer. At first 
the profits of printing advertisements and other matter 
on the cards were all that could have been desired, but 
ere long, like upon many other necessities in business 
circles, prices for printing this class of work were 
broken down, and for several years they have continued 
to dwindle until at the present time no other class of 
work is so unremunerative to the printer as this. This 
not only for the reason that prices for the work itself 
have been so materially reduced, but the majority of 
business houses. send their orders for postal cards to 
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their printers, expecting them to furnish the ‘‘ stock,” 
as in cases of the general run of work, and include the 
the whole amount in the regulation monthly bill. Thus 
it is that an outlay of sometimes many dollars is neces- 
sitated which the return is far from 


upon compen- 


sating. The government gives the wholesale buyer no 
inside figures on postals whether he buys few or many ; 
‘‘round lots” cut no figure in their purchase ; the price 
remains the same— one cent 


never fluctuates, but 


apiece. Consequently, the natural wish among printers 
is to effect a remedy for the existing evil and elevate 
the much vilified postal card from its present degraded 
position to one among the classes of work that are at 
least reasonably profitable and desirable. It is thought 
that this result could be brought about by a very simple 
method upon the part of the government without addi- 
itself, the 
consumer upon the printed stock. 


tional cost to and with no advance to 
The printing of 
shipping tags singly at present prices would be of no 
source of profit to the printer, but being furnished in 
‘‘gangs”’ they afford a fair compensation for the work 
done, as several forms can thus be worked at each 
impression. The idea regarding postal cards is to 
have them manufactured in the shipping tag ‘‘ gang” 
style, as well as singly, for the benefit of the printing 


, 


fraternity. Suppose they were furnished in ‘‘ gangs’ 


of four. The size would not be unwieldy, and in this 
way, upon large orders, by running four forms, the press- 
work would be reduced in the ratio of four to one; and 
thus, while the business man would be required to pay 
no more than at present for the work, the long-suffering 
printer would be enabled to approach at least a realiza- 
tion of his just reward for services rendered and goods 
delivered. 
to the printing world at large, and will no doubt meet 


The plan is certainly a commendable one 
with hearty approval. This proposed remedy for an 
acknowledged evil is submitted with the hope that 
that be” 


‘¢the 


notice of powers 


it will attract the 
among the postal authorities, and that eventually the 
postal card ‘‘gang” scheme will be inaugurated and 


given a fair trial. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LARGE WORK — DOES IT PAY? 
BY F. W. THOMAS, TOLEDO, OHIO. 

HIS article is addressed solely to young men. It 
T follows that I am writing almost entirely to the 
proprietors of comparatively small establishments, and 
my remarks in this connection are to be construed as 
applied to such offices only. 

A great many printers are never happy until they 
owe some manufacturer $1,000 or so for a cylinder 
They seem to be deluded with the idea that a 
It 
unquestionably does, in the expense account, but hardly 
ever adds much to the net profits of a small establish- 
ment. A large stock company with plenty of capital 
and a large run of work suited to them, can afford 
comparatively 


press. 


‘‘big press” logically results in ‘*big money 


/ 


cylinder presses. A young man of 
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small financial resources, while he can always get such 
a press, is seldom as well off with it as without it. 

Let us trace for a moment the results which attend 
the young man who with limited capital undertakes to 
found a mammoth printing concern. His first grand 
break is acylinder press. This acquisition is a breeder 
of a host of wants, all of which must be supplied at 
once. More room, greater power, more labor-saving 
material and a considerable increase in supply of body 
type all demand immediate attention. In this extremity, 
typefounders and dealers are sought and the needed 
purchases made on time at prices which include ruinous 
rates of interest. ‘These payments fall due with unceas- 
ing regularity, finally burdening the poor proprietor 
beyond endurance and he fakes a partner. ‘This is the 
second fatal step. Now /wo men must live out of the 


business. Facilities must again be increased. More 
debts are contracted, and finally our once independent 
.and ambitious young man loses his identity in the 
depths of a stock company, and ekes out the remain- 
der of his existence on a salary of $1,000 or $1,500 per 
year, and not only has to work hard, but also carry the 
responsibility of making wages for workmen, interest 
for stockholders, and lastly his own salary and that of 
his partner. Do you think this overdrawn?  Investi- 
gate the history and financial condition of two-thirds 
of the large printing houses and you will find that the 
above fits them perfectly. 

How much better it would have been for our young 
man to have operated platen presses only, enjoyed a 
low expense account and more satisfactory and imme- 
diate profits. So much for the results of straining for 
large work. 

The next obstacle im the path of the young printer 
is his inordinate desire to take every job that comes 
along, only considering whether it can be locked up in 
the chase of his largest press, or even if it can be 
worked by making two impressions of it. <A great 
many printers feel it a sort of professional disgrace to 
be unable to turn out anything, from a milk ticket to a 
bound volume of Tennyson. ‘They go on year after 
year, adding one department after another, until they 
are catering to a variety of trade simply appalling. 

Let us look at the result of this policy. It may all 
be summed up in the expressive old phrase ‘‘too many 


’ 


irons in the fire.” First, the enormous amount of capi- 
tal necessary to bring facilities in each of these lines to 
perfection makes it necessary for the proprietor year 
after year to invest all his profits, save a bare living, in 
endeavoring to complete his plant. Even if this could 
be done, the result would not be a profitable office, 
because it would be utterly impossible for one man to 
bestow sufficient attention upon each department of 
such a business to successfully combat the extreme 
competition now necessarily faced in every calling. 
There is but one place where there is any excuse 
for running a genera/ job printing office, and that is in a 
small country town where of necessity there can be but 


one office, and that one must do everything from the 





tickets to the display posters for the amateur minstrel 
shows, etc. 

So much for the illusive effects of striving for too 
great variety of trade. Now what zs the most profitable 
kind of an office for a young man to have? 

Any man who will take pains to think will see that 


all business is resolving itself into sfecta/tres. And 
that tendency can be more favorably taken advantage 
of in printing than in almost any other business. The 


young man who would succeed in business today in the 
hurry and hustle of our cities mws¢ have a specialty. 


Close competition robs business of the cream of its 


profits. You must get out of the reach of close com- 
petition by doing something which everyone else 


cannot do. 

Study your opportunities and pick out that line of 
work which your facilities, location and acquaintances 
Then bend all your energies 
Stick right to it. 
Turn other work away to just as great an extent as 


best fit you for handling. 
to developing that line of trade. 


possible. Devote some brain labor to the better arrange- 
ment of your office for that particular work. Leave 
no stone unturned to get the public educated up to the 
idea that-you are //e on/y printer in your line. 

You can do this in one line of business, and grad- 
ually all such work will come to you, will leave the 
general job offices, and then the advantages you will 
labor under will be almost incalculable. 

In the first place, apart from the great mechanical 
saving in handling one line of work, you will not have 
to labor forever in order to accumulate a plant suffi- 
cient for handling a special business. Hence in a 
reasonable length of time you can devote the profits 
of your business to your personal account instead of, 
year after year, making $2,500, and putting $2,000 of 
it into increasing your facilities. There is, to be sure, 
an element of satisfaction to a printer in being sur- 
rounded by a large institution and many workmen, and 
in knowing that he is increasing his plant even if the 
typefounders and pressbuilders do get all his ready 
money. But say, boys, there is nothing so conducive 
to healthy sleep and genuine 
business as the hard cash in the shape of a handsome 
bank balance at the end of the year. It is well to 
‘¢work and wait,” but not for such an indefinite for- 


ever as fittingly implied in the expression ‘‘complete 
y ] 


satisfaction in doing 


general printing office.” 

In the next place, the extra facilities and expertness 
you will have in your special work will enable you to 
produce it cheaper than anyone else. Please note that 
the word ‘produce ” I do not mean that 
your selling price should be lower than others. You 


should get more than others, for you can do the work 


is in italics. 


better. 
sold at a better price, you will really make some money 
out of the printing business. 

In your old age you can clip coupons for a living, 
which, by the way, is an occupation of which few 


Now then, if the work costs you less and is 


printers have ever even dared to dream. 
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BYRON WESTONS 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED 


Linen Ledger and Record Paper, 
DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -+ 
F288" ELAT AND FOLDED Penne 


themselves as un- 








excelled for correspondence, business or pleasure, and for legal blanks and 
M. *% 





important documents. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS -— 
| Wy LINEN LEDGER Paper possesses every requisite for books 


of record, where delicate and permanent 














color, ease in engrossing upon its pages, and great durability in long and hard 


service are essential. Be % % %% % % % % % % 





OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 
. - MANUFACTURERS... 
DAL/IFON, MASS. U. S. A. 
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For SALE In CHICAGO py. 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED PAPERS, J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. anv BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
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FRENCH LINEN, 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Made of Pure Linen. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 
10, 12 Ib. Cap. 10 Ib, Cap. 


12, 16 lb. Demy. { 4.2 er 
LAID, ¢ 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. woyr, { ™ ™% 20 Ib. Folio. 
16, 20 lb. Royal. 


16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 20 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


- 1uuiNols PAPER company - 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 
merc, ETc, 
181 MONROE STREEY?7, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send one dollar and get a copv of WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 


for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 





We make a Specialty of the Finest 
Grades of Papers. 
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On Application. 
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ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 











THE ROSBACK 


IMPROVED 
superiority 


ERFORATOR 
over other Machines. 








4@5°Send for new Descriptive | 
Circular and Price List. 


| 
F.P.ROSBACK, | 
| 


MANUFACTURER, 
Successor to ROSBACK & REED, 
37, 39, 41 South Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





| Gero. H. Taytor. 


JAMES T. Mix. 


Geo. ‘eo. H. Taylor-é & Co. 


207 & & 209 Monroe St., tiene: 
We carry a very Complete line of the following: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No. land 2 Lith. Book Papers, 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 1S. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers. 
Railroad Manila Writing, 
A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES 


Send 25 cents in stamps to pay express or postage on sample book. 
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THE L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
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THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD — THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 
EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY AND CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 








— 1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 





The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘ For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we recommend 
the highest award be given the L. L. BRown Paper Co.” 
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KEITH PAPER COMPANY, 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


1 
| 














FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. 





SAMPLES. 











KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard 

sized, rule nicely, write easily, 
erase and rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by 
good judges in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 
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RAVE LSTONE Flats are nade in Laid and Wove, White and Per- 


fection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 
Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put 
up ruled and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(ii ESTLOCK 
WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 


color, cleanness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they are 
thicker for the weight than other papers. 
and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





These papers are put up folded, 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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THE CELEBRATED, 


ACKNOWLEDGED LEADER! 


onc ant ont BROWN & CARVER PAPER CUTTING MACHINE. 


ANOTHER MANUFACTURER, unable to build a machine to compete with it, has copied it as nearly as 
possible, and where prevented from copying, by patents, claims great merit in the omission. 


I can build you 
a “‘Brown & Carver” with or without the grooved table, which is a vaiuable invention, in no way mars or 
injures the paper, and is condemned by him only because he DARE NOT use it. 








There iS NO MACHINE Of ANY 
DESIGN that compares with the 
BROWN & CARVER IN 
DURABILITY, 

ACCURACY, 

RELIABILITY, 
WORKMANSHIP, 
FINISH, 
And all points that make VALUE. 


C. R. CARVER, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for References, Prices, etc., etc 


Third and Canal Sts. 
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€ 5 ye ») For a thoroughly GooD hand and power 
SS wy YS < Cutter at a comparatively small figure, the 


ee “ECLIPSE” leads all of its competitors. 


The “ECLIPSE” is guaranteed to excel, in 
& all the points requisite in a good machine, all 
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GeO H.SANBORN & Son, N 


NEW-YORK, , 
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“SCLiPrseE” 


HE construction is simple, the power and strength warranted, the fitting and finish first-class. Only 
small exertion is necessary to operate by hand, and the fly-wheel is made extra large as an additional 
advantage. ‘The pulley for power is always ready for the belt when needed. The knife cuts from 

left to right; has a sliding, draw movement, which is uniform and rapid and can be stopped at any point in 

the cut. ‘There are gibs in the frames for the adjustment of the knife-bar. Either the usual style of clamp 
and gauge or the intersecting clamp and gauge is furnished, as may be preferred. The back-gauge is split, 
thus admitting of two sizes being cut at one operation. In the front table is a brass measuring rule divided 


into eighths of inches. Only spEcIAL boxing charged for. 











i re | Speed | Ship- | Price 
Sizes | Size of Pulley. for ping at 
| Power | Weight | Factory GEORGE, H SANBORN X Sons 
| Inches | Inches Lbs. o j 
* unened face | diam. about if 





32 4 | 16 | 180 | 2,100 365 








oA cde rod Needless bn 69 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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IMPROVED PLAIN 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 





OLD STYLE STEREOTYPE BLOCK, — uonurcronens oF | 
_ | Printers’ Materials and Supplies 


Brass GALLEYS, BRASS RULES AND DASHES, STEREOTYPE BLOCKS, 
:, \ WROUGHT IRON CHASES, COMPOSING STICKS, MITRE MACHINES, 
—— ZN " PROOF PRESSES, GALLEY RACKS, METAL FURNITURE, 


ese rc. co. ©) 
Fe WER or Fone 


WITH PATENT END HOOK. 


METAL QUOTATIONS, KEYSTONE QUOINS, AND 
OTHER PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR JOB AND NEWSPAPER OFFICES. 


Send six cents in postage stamps for our 112 page New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List—the most complete book out. 


No. 11 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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MACHINE 








MADE BY 


— § BROWN 
= FoLbING 
a MACHINE 
Co. 


ERIE, PA., U. S.A. 











as TT g CAST AND WROUGHT IRON 
JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. (@HASES 
‘ - MANUFACTURERS OF : Brass Rules, eads, Slugs 


improved fron Case Stands ano Metal Furniture. 
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navereege Ciaieneniaiee. 52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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) ) PRINTED WITH INKS MANUFACTURED BY FREDS 
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HM. LEVEY & GO. 
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LYON, “ 
FRED H. LEVEY & CO. ar 


MANUFACTURERS#OF ——————— 
ILLIANT BLACK AND COLORED 


IPRINTING INKS 
59 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


(PRICE LIST AND SPECIMEN BOOKS FURNISHED ON APPLICATION.) 
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WORLD'S 
FAIR ervee 
CUTS!:: 


Ake) 
¥<| Designed from the ARCHITECTS’ PLANS 


NZ 
®% as approved by the GROUNDS AND 
%| BUILDINGS COMMITTEE. 


oF Complete data for descriptive article with 


. I@AGO< : each we sold. 


| Large specimen sheet sent on application. 
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PATENT 


DONNELL'S (Hire Stitching Machines 











“ : PATENTED MAY 11, 1886; JULY 31, 1888; JULY 16, 1889. 





























(See full length of staples of each machine in above cuts.) 


No. 1. Foot Wire-Stitcher, round or flat wire, for saddle or flat stitching, - - - - - - Price, $125 
No. 1. Power om “e Ke es i ws - - - - - - . 150 
No. 3. “ “ “ “ “ “ “ Ms id ¥ - = - “ 400 
No. 4. Extra Heavy, round or flat wire (from 2 sheets to 1% inch in thickness), flat or saddle stitching, ae 600 


E. P. DONNELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


113 to 117 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PRINTING MATERIALS Ano 
PRINTING MACHINERY. 








E point with pride to the record of our SUPERIOR COPPER- 





Mixep Type, and to the fact that our firm friends and 
best patrons are those who have used it against other makes. 
We cast all type from our own copper-mixed metals, com- 
pounded from our own formulas, by our own workmen, under 


our immediate supervision, and under no circumstances and for 





no reasons will we allow a deterioration of quality. 
If you consult your best interests you will buy only our 
Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 
CONNECTIONS: 


St. Louis PRINTERS’ SuppLy Co., St. Louis. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Kansas City. 
GREAT WESTERN TyPE Founpry, Omaha. 
Minnesota Type Founpry, St. Paul. 


$19.85 _ Buys a Showcase (German silver frame) 
filled with the latest and choicest corre- 


spondence stationery. This stationery 
alone sells at retail for over $33.00. You 
can thus add a profitable department to 
your business at an outlay of less than 
$20.00. 


Buys 1,000 Bond Paper Letter Heads, 
ruled or plain. 

Buys 1,000 No. 1 Rag XXX, cream 
size 4 Baronial Envelopes. 


$1.10 
$1.25 
$1.35 


10%c. Lp. Cleans out an excellent lot of regular 
sizes Enameled Book Paper. 


$12.50 Buys 1,000 sheets of Anti-Combine 
Board, 2% ply —five colors. 
OOOO And other sums equally small secure 
equal bargains in all departments. 
9 Ask us about them. 


HE CALUMET PAPER Co. 


262-268 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, It. 


Buys 1,000, Size 5, same as above. 


Buys 1,000 good XXX, 634 full size 
White Envelopes. (Ten for one cent.) 





STIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Established 1804. a 


FILLED. 


FARMER, LITTLE & Co. 


CHICAGO: 109 Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 











| YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER " OB OFFICE 
I DRESSES. % OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal, 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExceELLep By NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘ point 
system,”’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 














e—aty Type of other Founders furnished when desired. Pas 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC. 








Chicago ' _ -— > No. 109 
ranch, ¢ CHAS. B. Ross, Manager. ie = 
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Foldiné s Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 








FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 














MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, ~ 
345 Dearborn Street, - 
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A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


{Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter.] 
Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


183, 185, 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
GUARANTEED MONTHLY CIRCULATION, 8,000 COPIES. 
H. O. SHEPARD, President and Managing Editor. 


Dr. Joun E. Hurvegut, Vice-Prest. 
D. L. Evans, 7reasurer. 


A. H. McQuitkin, Associate Editor. 
C. F. WHITMARSH, Secretary. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in advance; 
sample copies, twenty cents each. 

ForE1GN.—To countries within the postal union, ninety-six cents per annum 
additional. To Great Britain and Ireland, postage paid, twelve shillings 
per annum in advance. Do not send foreign postal notes. Make money 
orders payable to H. O. Shepard. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by check, express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters will be at sender’s 
risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if necessary to remit them, 
one-cent stamps are preferred. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

CLus RatEs.—Six or more subscriptions, sent at one time, one dollar and 
fifty cents per year each. Cash to accompany order. 





THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each month, and 
will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to those 
interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electrotyp- 
ing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer a favor 
by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 








ONE THREE SIX | ONE 

SPACE. MONTH. MONTHS. | MONTHS. | YEAR. 
eet: a ee $ 5 00 $ 13 50 $ 25 50 $ 48 00 
One-eighth page ............ 10 00 27 00 5100 | 96 00 
One-quarter page........... 15 00 40 50 7650 | 144 00 
One-half page.............. 25 00 7 50 127 50 | 240 00 
WBS PERE i icscccsssotssees 42 00 113 50 214 00 | 400 00 











Want Co_umn.—Twenty-five cents per line; minimum, 75 cents. Orders for 
this column must be accompanied by cash. 


THE INLAND PRINTER publishes its net rates in each issue of the 
paper. No agent or representative of this Journal is authorized to deviate 
therefrom or make any discounts. It solicits advertisements from dealers 
in or manufacturers of any goods used by printers, bookbinders, stationers 
and similar lines of trade. Its value as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The character of the advertisements now in its columns, and the 
number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, it is the 
cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertisements 
to insure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this office not 
later than the twentieth of the month preceding. 


THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. Subscriptions will also be received by 
all typefoundries and printers’ supply houses. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Lrm1TED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. Hepeter, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 
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OUR EIGHTH VOLUME. 


S the eighth volume of THe INLAND PRINTER is com- 
A pleted by the present issue, we desire to express 
our thanks to our contributors, correspondents and 
patrons for their continued support and encouragement 
during the twelve months past. The appreciative 
words we have received, particularly during the last few 
months, have the ring of genuine enthusiasm, and it is 
such a feeling we aim to create as most calculated to 
awaken a desire to improve and raise the standard of 
taste in typographic art and literature. It is not by any 
means our intention to rest content with our progress to 
the present time, however; the demands upon THE 
INLAND PRINTER are that it shall be in advance of all 
journals of its class, and this position it purposes to 
keep despite weak imitations of its style and methods. 


A POPULAR AUTHOR’S OPINION. 

ISS SARAH ORNE JEWETT, in the course of a 
letter received at this office dated August 14, 
expresses her opinions on authors and printers as fol- 
lows, while claiming a fellowship with the latter by right 
of long association: ‘‘I have often thought that if we 
writers took more pains to acquaint ourselves with the 
art of printing, it would be a very great help to those 
with whom we form a sort of partnership. I know 
something more about printing than I did when I got 
my first proofs, at the incompetent age of eighteen, and 
looked anxiously into the back of the dictionary to see 
how to correct them, but I do not know half so much 
as I wish I did. I should like to make my apologies 
here and now for the trouble I must have given through 
ignorance and carelessness in the early years of my 
work. If I were to confess to you all my pleasure in a 
fine piece of printing, I could make you sure that | 
hold the craft in high honor. I have had so much to 
do in late years with the Riverside Press that I begin to 
feel a right to say ‘we,’ and to take my share when 

people praise the beautiful work that is done there.” 


THE VOTE ON THE NINE-HOUR LAW. 


HE vote recently taken on the proposition to 
T establish a nine-hour workday, while it failed to 
receive the three-fourths majority necessary to secure 
its adoption, nevertheless proves conclusively that 
printers employed under the weekly wage system are 
ripe for the adoption of this reform. 

The total vote cast by the 192 unions from which 
returns have been received was 12,896, a number that 
fully represents the men employed by the week in 
these unions, and includes all the larger and more 
important centers of the printing industry in America. 
Considerably over three-fourths of these votes are 
shown to be in favor of the adoption of the shorter 
workday. A strong objection urged by many was 
that the time that was to elapse from the taking of 
the vote until the law should become operative was 


not of sufficient duration to allow of the necessary 
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— $c ERASTUS Pema —_$——_. 








preparations made for the adoption of so 
important a measure. Had this feature been properly 


provided for, the result would undoubtedly have been 


being 


an almost unanimous vote for the nine hours. We 
herewith give a synopsis of the vote cast: 

RUIN Coo Las hkie Sou ras sem bnseokwnns sshesaresoees 12,896 
ee Te TET ETT Teer ere rer Tee 9,672 
Votes cast in favor of AGOpTON. 2.0.5 ..65 knee dv ek scneue ces 9, 340 
AGAINST RNG PTONOSINON 3¢ <3) sos enwis hws ses sie wie suieine 3,556 
Number lacking the required majority .................. 332 


It is conceded by most people connected with the 
printing business that the shorter workday is one of 
the inevitable conditions that must be provided for in 
the near future. The result of the recent vote, as 
given above, shows that, so far as the journeymen 
printers are concerned, another year will find them 
practically unanimous in its favor. Now, as in the 
past, we urge that representatives of the contending 
interests come together and effect a satisfactory and 
amicable adjustment of this long-disputed controversy. 





TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


HE problem as to how far typesetting 
T will accomplish the work for which 
designed, and thereby replace the present typographic 
system, is one that is now fully before the printers of 
the country for their consideration. While it will be 
acknowledged that remarkable progress has been made 
in the direction of perfecting these machines, consider- 
ing the inherent difficulties attending the subject, it is 
still a doubtful question whether the gloomy and nerv- 
ous expectancy displayed by so many of the craft as to 
That a 


machines 
they are 


future prospects is fully warranted or not. 
large amount of the type now set by hand will, in the 
immediate future, be done by machines, is a foregone 
conclusion. Admitting this, it does not follow by any 
means that great hardship will attend their introduc- 
tion, or that any large number of men will be deprived 
of employment as the result of their instantaneous 
adoption throughout the country. This difficulty will 
be avoided to a great extent by the fact that the 
machines are intricate in their mechanism, and there- 
fore costly and slow of manufacture. 

This view of the case will be strengthened when we 
remember that has been 


for each 


while absolute perfection 
distinct 
practical demonstrations have 
proven in every case that typesetting 
machine has not as yet made its appearance. About 
a dozen separate machines have so far been placed 
upon the market, differing widely as to their speed 
and accuracy in every instance. Of these, the Thorne 
machine, for bookwork, and the Mergenthaler linotype 
machine, for newspaper work, seem so far to have 
gained the greatest favor in this country, to judge by 
the number of machines of different patent and style 
The 


claimed machine while it was in 


a constructive state, 


the perfect 


> 


of manufacture now in actual operation. 
machine, though operated to some extent in priv. _, 
has not as yet been placed upon the market. It is 





claimed for this machine that it is capable of setting 
10,000 ems an hour, at a cost of about 5 cents per 
thousand. The cost of this machine will approximate 
some $12,000 or $15,000, a circumstance that may 
have some restricting influence on its universal adop- 
tion. Another machine, the advent of which js 
awaited with considerable interest, the most wonderful 
reports of its capacity having been freely circulated, 
is the one now being manufactured by the Chicago 
Matrix Machine Company. 
machine appear to have the greatest confidence as to 


its ability to outclass all other inventions of a like 


The projectors of this 


nature so far brought to public notice. 

But, so far as this whole subject is concerned, the 
interest of the journeyman printer undoubtedly centers 
around the main question as to how far the projected 
innovation will revolutionize existing conditions, and 
to what extent it will curtail the amount of labor that 
will be required in the printing office of the future as 
compared with that of the present day. Perhaps a 
brief review of the marvelous transformations that have 
taken place in the construction and capacity of the 
printing press during the past fifty years, will answer 
the purpose of a possible comparison between past 
events and the probabilities of the future as well as 
anything that could be suggested at the present time. 

When the primitive hand press was about to be 
superseded by the steam-power press, the prediction 
was made that a large amount of labor would neces- 
sarily be dispensed with, and that fast running machin- 
ery would supply every want with a modicum of the 
labor formerly found indispensable. This prediction 
was verified but to a very limited extent. It 
quickly ascertained that the improved facilities brought 
the cost of printing within the reach of a larger mass 
of the public, and that workmen of fully as high a 
grade of skill would be required under the new method 
Improvements in the printing press 


was 


as under the old. 
came thick and fast, and in the course of time the 
newspaper pressrooms were equipped with the mam- 
moth six, eight and, in a few instances, ten-cylinder 
These machines were considered marvels of 


presses. 
It was believed 


mechanical skill and inventive genius. 
that the acme of perfection and 

reached, and that no further improvements would be 
possible. As a matter of fact, it would be a difficult 
matter to find one of these machines in operation in 
any part of the United States today. ‘They have been 
completely driven out of existence during the past 


speed had _ been 


twenty years by the web perfecting press, a much 
faster and better machine in every way. 

But what has been the result of these vast improve- 
ments in the printing press? Simply, that fast running 
machinery and improved methods have placed the 
daily newspaper within the reach of all, and this cir- 
cumstance has been taken advantage of to so large an 
extent that the newspaper pressroom of today requires 
just as large a force of men and fully as much room as 


they formerly did. We do not have to seek far for the 
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reason of this condition of affairs. Kvery measurable 
reduction in the cost of production has increased the 
consumption in a ratio that about equalizes matters 
all around in the end. It is said that history repeats 
itself, and why may not this be another instance where 
this interesting phenomenon is about to occur, and 
where the experiences attending the evolution of the 
printing press may be repeated in connection with the 
introduction of the typesetting machine. In the mean- 
time, it will be the part of wisdom for every printer to 
make himself master of the details necessary to a suc- 
cessful operation of these machines. ‘This much he 
owes to himself and those depending upon him. As an 
indication of the importance of this course, we would 
invite every compositor to carefully read the brief 
communication from our New Orleans correspondent 
in the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 

RGUMENTS in favor of technical schools have 
A appeared at frequent intervals in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and their influence has in a number of 
instances resulted in clubs or schools being formed for 
amore thorough study of the technique of the print- 
- ing trade than is possible during working hours. ‘The 
following excerpt from a communication lately received 
from an apprentice indicates in some degree the feeling 
among apprentices in regard to this matter, and the 
eagerness wherewith the opportunity put within their 
grasp may be taken advantage of: ‘‘I would like to see 
a club of some description formed by apprentices, with 
men of experience at the head of it, whereby appren- 
tices could attend lectures on printing. I would also 
like to see them have a collection of samples of good 
printing, books, pamphlets, catalogues, cards, etc., for 
apprentices to examine and study to better fit them- 
selves for the ‘art preservative of all arts.’ I believe 
if a few good fellows united together in the different 
cities they would be able to have one started. Here 
is a good chance for the union to lend a helping hand. 
Members of the club could pay a monthly fee to the 
typographical union if they were to undertake it. If 
they had charge of it, it would not be likely to fail for 


want of encouragement.” 





A PRINTERS’ FETE. 

i annual fétes of St. John have been celebrated 

this year by the disciples of Gutenberg all over 
continental Europe with more than usual zeal. St. John’s 
day being the St. Patrick’s day of the European printer, 
typographical societies celebrate it as patriotic Amer- 
icans celebrate the Fourth of July. Where local societies 
are too small, several of them combine and hold their 
festivities in unison in one or the other of their respect- 
ive cities, in honor of our patron saint, John Gutenberg. 
Extensive preparations had been made for the occasion 
at Marseilles, and according to the J/xfermediaire des 
[mprimeurs it was a colossal success. All the branches 
necessary to produce a book or paper — the compositors, 
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pressmen, binders, lithographers, electrotypers, every- 
body embraced in the graphic family — fraternized and 
joined hands. After a sumptuous banquet, speeches 
were delivered by the president of the local society, 
M. Ferra, and other speakers, among them several 
proprietors and editors, who felicitated the assemblage 
upon the perfect harmony which prevails between the 
employers and the employed. A musical entertainment 
followed, and a ball ended the festivities. 

Pretty much the same programme was carried out in 
Avignon. At sunny Nice, Frenchmen and _ Italians 
united in celebrating the day, and according to all 
accounts the affair was an undoubted success. 

The French-speaking Swiss typos celebrated the day 
at Neuchatel. 
Neuchatel section, the choral society of La Chaux- 
selections, good 


A fine new banner was presented to the 
de-Fonds rendered several musical 
speakers entertained the assembly, and the festivities 
ended as all the others — ina ball. 

At these celebrations, convivial as they all were, 
the speeches partook of a nature not exclusively con- 
vivial, but rather practical and more serious. The 
apprenticeship question, especially, which now agitates 
French typos toa considerable extent, was discussed 
by able speakers, as well as other topics of interest to 
the whole craft. One significant fact in connection 
with these festivities was the attendance of many propri- 
etors in person or through representatives, thus showing 
the spirit of harmony between employer and employed 
pervading the trade of western Europe. The same can 
be said of Germany, where the day is celebrated with 
equal fervor by the disciples of the black art. 

Why could we not have a printers’ holiday in this 
country similiar to that of our European brethren ? 
Of course we have our National Labor Holiday, where 
all the laboring classes combine in a parade, picnic, 
etc., but a celebration of Gutenberg Day by the whole 
typographic family — all branches — certainly could 
only result in benefit to all. It would foster a feeling 
of fraternity and solidarity which unhappily does not 
now exist to the extent it should. What do you say to 
this suggestion, fellow-craftsmen ? 





\ K J are highly gratified by the interest shown in 

‘¢La Moille’s Complete Shorthand Guide,” and 
in response to many inquiries we desire to state that 
we expect to publish the work in fine book form in a 


few months. 


INLAND PRINTER, and no better time in the year is 


‘3 ae will begin the ninth volume of THE 
afforded for starting a subscription. ‘The dull summer 
months are past, trade is looking up, and the small amount 
needed to pay a six months’ or a year’s subscription is 
easily parted with. Let those now upon our lists, whose 
subscriptions expire with this number, forward their 
renewals at once; and those yet unacquainted with the 
benefits and pleasures to be derived from a monthly 
visit of our magazine fall into line without delay. 
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RULEWORK. és 
BY A. &. A. 
OGNIZANT of the fact that some printers have 
an idea that rulework is on the decline, I will 


endeavor to convince them to the contrary. If they 
will but ‘look backward” a few years— not neces- 
sarily a half a century, a score of years or less will 
suffice—they will see the vast strides rulework has 


taken. A few years ago the old brass flourishes were 
about the only ornamentation in rule that was 





No fault of the patent rule bender. 


A 





Mie 


attempted, and those were shaped at the foundry, 


except, perhaps, the plain straight rule used for 


borders around pages and labels, nearly ‘all of which 
were also mitered and cut at the foundry; and the 
‘‘artist” who could combine these already-manufact- 


ured designs in rule into ‘‘fantastic shapes” was 


‘‘ovreat artist,” and looked upon by _ his 
But time brings many 


indeed a 


fellow workmen with envy. 





8} 








changes, which it undoubtedly has in rulework, and the 
artist of the past would have to do more than ‘build 
block houses ” if he would want to keep .pace with 
the artist of today. Go into any job office, large or 
small, and you will find printers with some pretensions 
as to rulework; even in the newspaper offices can 
be found the individual who, in a modest way, will 
resort to some original and appropriate design in rule 


when he gets the opportunity. Compare the foundry 








specimen sheets of today with those of a few years 
ago, and see the varied designs in rule faces which 


have made their appearance of late, many of which 
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were copied.from the work of the printer with original 
ideas, while some of the latest productions in metal 
can also be traced to his ingenuity; and still they 
field 


carefully, and Iam sure that you will agree with me 


say rulework is on the decline. Look over the 


when I claim that rulework is on the increase instead of 


on the decrease, and that rule is now more generaily 
used for ornamenting jobwork than ever before. 
Rulework is really the only branch of the printing 
business where a printer of artistic inclinations has an 
opportunity to show his good taste, because there is 
nothing that eye better than a_ well 
executed piece of rulework ; and, then again, what is 
more abominable than rulework poorly done? ‘There 


pleases the 








is no work, perhaps, in the printing line that will 
receive as much criticism as rulework (unless it be 
presswork), therefore, whatever is attempted with rule 
should be as near perfection as possible, and not 
hurried and thought ‘‘good enough.” If you have 
not the time to do it right, if your foreman or 
employer will not give you the time to do the work, 
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why, give them a good, plain job, which is ten times 
more preferable than a ‘* poor ornamental job.” 
«Curves are really easy to make,” so certain indi- 
viduals claim; but, judging from the efforts made at 
rule curving in the pamphlet from which the above 


quotation is taken, one would naturally think that 








the ‘‘artist” could not have been sincere when he 
made the statement, as his specimens certainly do not 
look as though Ae found rule ornaments ‘‘really easy 


? 


to make.” Design marked No. 1 is a reproduction of 
one of his efforts —an improvement upon it, if anything 
—what do you think of it? It is but one of many 
similar efforts with like results shown in his pamphlet. 

No very extensive kit of tools is necessary to do 
your work. Nearly all offices are equipped with a 
mitering machine, rule cutter, curving machine and a 
vise, so that all that is necessary for a printer to supply 





i ll etn 


himself with is about three good files, tweezers, knife, 
small plyers, an old key or a saw set (which I find the 
best tools for kinking or waving rule). There are many 
new devices on the market to facilitate rulework, but 
with the above outfit you can accomplish as good 
results as desired ; if you cannot, the latest improve- 
ments will avail you nothing. 

By glancing over the few specimens of rulework 
shown on this page, you will notice that we do not 





have to rely entirely upon the products of the type- 
foundry to enable us to ornament our work. Dashes 
in great variety can be made, which you cannot buy at 


the foundry. Useful designs in all kinds of rule can 


be made. Perhaps the most useful rule for light orna- 
mentation is twelve-to-pica, it being the cheapest and 
easiest handled. It is unnecessary to anneal it, unless 
you want to make a very small curve. Heavier rule is, 
of course, better to work with when the temper is taken 
out of it. ‘To do this hold it over a flame until it has 


a dead sound when struck by a piece of metal —in 





other words, when the ring is out of it— then lay it 
aside until cool. 

When you get your curves or scrolls made, don’t get 
them out of shape by locking up ; merely tighten suffi- 
ciently to keep them in place, being sure to get all the 
rule resting squarely on the stone, and then use plaster 
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of paris ; don’t be foolish and try to do without it ; it is 
cheap and saves time, and has no substitute. 

The accompanying designs are not intended as 
great masterpieces, but only to show a few rule-curving 
designs which are useful, and may be used over and 


over again as long as properly taken care of. 
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A COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION AND SCHOOL USE. 
NO. VIII.— BY T. G. LA MOILLE, 


(Copyright, 1891, by the Inland Printer Company. All rights reserved. ] 


RBITRARY signs are provided thus: For hundred or 
A hundreds, / chay; thousand or thousands, ( ith ; 
million or millions, —~ m. 

(a) The context will readily tell whether the singular 
or plural number is indicated by / chay, ( ith, or 
—~m, for the hundred, thousand, or million. 

(6) The # chay, ( ith and ~~ m are written after 
the numerals’ signs, the same as the similar consonants 
or vowels would be joined in writing words; as, 7 
ray-chay, 800 ; * 

99. Half-lengths (adding t, two) may be employed 


( k-ith, 6,000 ; “~~ 9,000,000. 


for consonant numerals. 

100. Where only one figure.occurs, it may be best 
to make it by the Arabic notation, surrounded by a 
circle; 1 and 6 should be carefully made, to not be 
mistaken for certain phonographs. 

1o1. Some writers use the regular phonographs of 
1, \- wen, and 6, skays, and write the other numer- 
als in figures. 

102. Ordinals may be shown, if deemed necessary, 
by their regular signs after figures; as, 20 € ith, 
twentieth ; 23, ard, twenty-third ; 3 |, d, third. 

(a) When | d might be mistaken for 1, indicate 
surely such a | d by drawing a wavy line over it, as 
above in § 102. 

(6) The pronunciation of the ordinals and adverbs 
will imply their signs, and save their signs being inserted, 
for the context will show what is meant. 

103. Adverbs may be shown by a wavy line under- 
neath them; as, \ once. Better write adverbs with 
regular phonographs. ; 

104. Wumerical Periods may be indicated by the 
usual commas; as, \., (, 5,000; or by a slight space 
between the signs; as, | \__- | 2,046,062. 

105. Fractions are written as usual, by separating 
the parts by a hyphen; thus, \ wef way-t, one-half; or 
by writing one part above the other, with a wavy line 
between ; as, <> k-n, §. 

106. To not confuse these special numeral signs 
with the regular phonographic outlines of words, under- 
line these signs, or draw a circle around them. ‘The 
context will tell you what is meant. 

107. A good way to memorize these signs is to 
write the numbers. (See the following tables.) When 
you have practiced them several times, and think you 
have them mastered, go to a railway and take the num- 
bers of the cars in some passing freight train. If you 
can do that easily and accurately, you will have tested 
an accomplishment always valuable, for you can keep 
books, etce., with much less labor. Your employés, or 


employer, can quickly and easily learn this plan of 





representing numbers by single marks, and your mutual 
tasks be thereby lightened very much. 

| Nore.—§ 108, ‘‘ La Moille’s Tables of Shorthand Numbers,” 
is in the hands of the engraver, and will be published later. | 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. 

97. Name the special arbitrary phonographic signs of the Arabic 
numerals. What signs are used for the figures: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7, 
8, 9,0? What kind of signs do the odd numbers have? Are the 
consonants for numerals shaded ?) Which consonants are not 
shaded for numerals? Are these numerical signs the exact phono- 
graphic outlines of the numbers? In writing 8’s sign when must r 
be used in place of ray ? Why? 98. What sign is provided for 
hundred or hundreds ? Thousand or thousands? Million or mil- 
lions ? What will tell whether the singular or plural number is 
meant by chay, ith, orm? g9. What may be used for adding 2 
to consonant numerals ? 100. What may be safest in writing one 
figure ? How should such solitary figures be pointed out ? In such 
a case how should 1 and 6 be made?) Why? tor. What is the 
practice of some phonographers in writing one and six ? In writing 
the other numerals ? 102. How may ordinals be shown ? When d 
in 3d might be mistaken for 1 how do you indicate with certainty 
suchad? What will the pronunciation of the ordinals and ad- 
verbs do? 103. How may adverbs be indicated? What is the 
best way to write adverbs ? 104. How can numerical periods be 
indicated ? 105. How can fractions be written? 106. How may 
these special signs for numbers be not confused with regular 
phonographic word-outlines ? 107. What is a good way to mem- 
orize these signs ? How may you well test your numerical nimble- 
ness ? 


LESSON V. 
SIGN-WORDS AND CONTRACTIONS. 


10g. Certain words are called sign-words and con- 
tractions, because briefer signs are used for them; as, 
wn’, any’; | ae, had ; —— k*, come; like some words 
are indicated in longhand by abbreviations ; as, P. M., 
Pd., Rev. 

(a) A sign-word is the printed form ; the word-sign 
is the written, or engraved, form. 

(6) A word-sign, or a contraction, is an incomplete 
representation of the word from which it is derived. 

(c) Common words are expressed by sign-words and 
contractions because they often occur. 

(2) Forming the word-sign, or contraction, we use 
some prominent and suggestive feature, or features, of 
| 


a word; as, | t,t; 1d, dex « @, seo end. 


edge. 

110. Difference between a word-sign and a contrac- 
tion.—(a) A word-sign contains only one stroke, with 
or without a circle, loop, or hook; as, ¥ &, he; 
\. iss-b’, subject ; | tel’, till or tell. 

(6) A contraction contains more than one stroke, 
with or without a circle, loop, or hook ; as, _ p'-k, 
peculiar or peculiarity ; \. ray?-efs, refers or refer- 
ence ; —__ wen-v*, whenever. 

(c) A word-sign may be a vowel or a consonant ; a 
contraction may be vowels, or consonants, or a combi- 
nation of vowels and consonants. 

111. Derivatives.—(a) A sound, or sounds, pre- 
fixed, or affixed, to a word to make a derivative is 
called a formative sound, or a formative. 
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(6) Derivative joined.— Creating a derivative from 
a word-sign, or a contraction, usually join to it the 
formative sound by some expressive sign if the first, or 
the last, sound of the primitive is shown in its word- 
sien, or contraction ; as, ~~ n*-k, uncommon, from 
the consonant of un and — k’, the word-sign for com- 
mon ; / k-lay*, commonly, from — k*, common, 
and ( lay, the sign of the affix J; 
' it, hight ; 


| 
| 


i'-d, eyed ; 


I'-r, or ¥ i'-ur, higher. 


(c) Derivative disjoined.—Creating a derivative from 
a word-sign, or a contraction, usually disjoin it from 
the formative sound if the first, or the last, sound of the 
primitive is not shown in its word-sign, or contraction ; 
as, NO) bétr, objector, from \ b’, object, and >) r 
disjoined, but close together. (Od/ector may also be 
written b?-ur.) 

112. Dagger.—We shall use the dagger (+) to indi- 
cate that the signs are not joined, yet close to each 
(See b? fr in § 112, ¢.) 

113. Dotted line.— A dotted line stands for the line 
of writing, and indicates the positions of the word-signs 


other. 


and contractions, the same as it indicates positions of 
words in the Reporting Style. (See § 63 to 84 and the 
chapters on the Reporting Style.) 

(a) A second position word is written, or printed, 
without the dotted line; as, Z j*-n, Jennie. 

(6) The small figures, called ‘superiors,’ 
the position of the sign by which they are placed ; as, 
| ty, time, first position, or above the line; \, p’, up, 
second position, or on the line; /- j’, joy, third posi- 
tion, or through the line; ~— n’, now, third position, 


? 


indicate 


or just below the line. 

114. LHyphens and Double Terminations, or both.— 
(a) A sign-word, or contraction, printed with a hyphen, 
is meant to have the same phonograph for each form ; 
as, \ r*-gay, irregular-ity, irregular or irregularity. 

(6) A sign-word, or contraction, printed with a 
double termination, is meant to have the same phono- 
graph for each form; as, / ish*, shal!, shall or shalt. 

(c) A sign-word, or a contraction, printed with a 
hyphen and double terminations, is meant to have the 
for all o wee, 


same phonograph its forms; as, 


improve-"...,, improve, improved, or improvement. 

115. Brackets inclosing sign-words and contractions 
signify that words so inclosed are not exactly sign- 
words nor contractions; but that their signs are given 
to prevent acquiring improper forms. 

116. Parenthesis is used to denote a vowel, or diph- 
thong, sign disjoined from the consonant, or conso- 
nants, of the word ; as, lay*(6)-lay, we Lollie. 

117. Zo avoid confusion word-signs and contractions 
are sometimes written out of their natural position : 

(a) Because that natural position is occupied by 
one or more other words. 

(6) Because it is most convenient to write upon the 
line of writing. 

(c) Because a word might be mistaken for another 
word having a similar consonant outline, and whose 





1065 
accented vowel (usually governing position) would 
bring it in the same position. 

118. Past Tense and Perfect Participle.—(a) A 
verb’s past tense, or perfect participle, can generally 
be safely indicated by the primitive form of that verb, 
for the context usually shows which form of the verb is 
" f \, f lay? b*, I will object; —~ 
\ , mn-ray' b*, Mary objected. 

(6) If deemed necessary, the past tense will be fully 


used ; as, 


shown by adding to the verb’s primitive form afd for 





ed, joining or disjoining this | d;as, / / | lay*(i)- 


lay lay? } d? t®, Lily willed it; or by “ — using the halv- 
ing principle, explained later. 


(¢) The perfect participle will be fully shown by 
Ne 


using W ing; as, ~ i' m* gay'-ing, I am 
going. 


119. Commit to memory the sign-words, their word- 
signs, and the contractions. ‘The best ways to learn 
them are: 

(a) Cover the common type lists and name them 
from the engraved lists. 

(6) Cover the engraved lists and name them from 
those in common type. 

(¢) Write all the lists many times in shorthand and 
longhand, naming each word, and its position, and 
character as you write, or read, it. Read everything 
you write. 

(7) Have some friend read all the lists to you 
faster and faster, but not more rapidly than you can 
accurately: write them. 

(e) Frequently review the lists of word-signs, sign- 
words, and contractions. 

(f/) Notice and mentally describe every sign-word 
and contraction you read or hear. 

(g¢) In your private writing use the word-signs and 
contractions as fast as you acquire them. Use these 
abbreviated forms instead of the full outlines of the 
words ; as, / chay’, which, instead of hay*-way(i)-chay. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TRADE USURER—CAN THE EVIL BE ABATED? 
BY MALCOLM MC PHERSON, 

HE ‘*printer’s Shylock,” as the gentleman is named 
T who lends out money at usurious rates in large 
printing establishments, is not a singularly estimable 
person as a rule, but it is only fair to consider the fact 
that he has been called into existence and made an 
actual possibility and fact by the positive faults of 
many members of the typographical fraternity. These, 
for reasons of their own, are generally impecunious, 
and, in the aggravation of their necessities, do not care 
whether they borrow money from a shylock at the rate 
of three hundred per cent a year or even six hundred. 
All they want is the immediate dollar or fifty cents. 
By battening on the failings or legitimate wants of their 
fellow-men, many of these shylocks become wealthy. 
Some of them, when they have accumulated capital 
enough, become saloonkeepers and are enabled thereby 
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to become more ferocious, mischievous and unrelenting 
usurers than ever. They discount a poor devil’s 
‘string ” at a tremendous rate of interest, and then 
get back the money they have loaned by pushing vile 
potations over the bar every time that his victim’s all- 
consuming appetite craves for a drink. ‘There can be 
no doubt that usurers of this description require to be 
suppressed, squashed, eradicated, root and branch, 
because they not only make men worse loafers who are 
already loafers, but keep them permanently in the same 
wretched moral and physical condition. 

It would obviously be unfair to class all ‘‘ printers’ 
shylocks” as men of the disreputable type who first 
make money of their fellow workmen and then make 
more money out of them through the damning in- 
fluences of a common taproom. There are undoubtedly 
usurers in typographical departments who, so far as 
they go, are respectable and honest citizens. When 
they charge for the pecuniary accommodations they 
grant at the rate of three hundred or six hundred per 
cent per annum, they are simply following up what has 
unhappily become a custom in the body of the craft. 

But the impecunious printer needs to be protected 
frequently against himself. There is a lot of senti- 
mental claptrap written about the poor tramp printer, 
without the fact being recognized that there are plenty 
of good men in the country who get poor and com- 
paratively helpless through a combination of circum- 
stances over which they have no control. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vasty deep, but, as Hotspur per- 
tinently asked Glendower: ‘will they come?” When 
a man gets broken in purse through adverse circum- 
stances — perhaps an unreasonable foreman, perhaps 
the jealousy of fellow workmen — he ought not to be 
left to the tender mercies of a shylock when he arrives 
in a new city and strikes a job. ‘This is one of the 
practical subjects which ought to be discussed in the 
assemblages of typographical unions, wherein a good 
many gentlemen are more ambitious to display their 
eloquence upon abstruse questions than upon concrete 
evils. The question might be discussed, for instance, 
How can printers, good men, who are temporarily 
broken up, be relieved without falling beneath the 
claws of the typical shylock? It would seem to be 
feasible that every chapel in the country should estab- 
lish a relief fund and that the father of the chapel or 
some other specially delegated individual should distri- 
bute relief at the very lowest possible rate of interest 
on the obligation. If a workman contributed only a 
nickel a week to such a fund he would never miss the 
price of a glass of beer, while at the end of six months 
or a year, when the funds were divided up, he would 
find himself a substantial pecuniary gainer at the same 
time that he would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had helped several brothers in distress to tide 
over their bad luck and make themselves solid and 
substantial men again. 

The system of granting necessary loans to men — 
good men, be it remarked with emphasis — ought to 





be taken out of the hands of professional shylocks, 
and managed by printers themselves. As the shylock 
system is at present in vogue, it is an encouragement 
to a class of men who are a distinct detriment to the 
craft’s character for respectability. As the relief-fund 
system might be established in every large printing 
establishment in the country, there seems to be no 
practical reason why the shylock system should not be 
supplanted by a fund which would really be a mutual 
benefit fund for all participants concerned in it. The 
propagation and fulfillment of such a plan would 
certainly be a blessing to many a deserving man who, 
at present, must be at the mercy of men who are 
unscrupulous usurers, only differing according to the 
height of their ambitions. For. instance, when the 
height of a shylock’s ambition is to own a saloon 
with his rapacious gains off the needs of his fellow 
man, and therein to pursue even a more rapacious 
career of scoundrelly rascality than he had done 
before, he has no conscience in his pecuniary dealings, 
and only a jury, so to speak, of good men and true, 
can legitimately decide what class of temporarily 
hard-up men should be relieved, and what amount of 
interest should be exacted for a temporary pecuniary 
accommodation. 

It would seem that this is a subject worthy of 
serious consideration by every local and _ national 
typographical convention in the country. The present 
shylock system is an unmitigated curse to the typo- 
graphical fraternity, inasmuch as it perpetuates the 
breed of undeserving tramps, and tends to bring the 
‘‘art preservative ” into disrepute. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COMMITTEE ON LAWS. 
BY M. J. CARROLL. 

HEN the present constitution of the Interna- 
W tional Typographical Union was adopted at the 
Kansas City convention, an article was inserted provid- 
ing for a Committee on Laws, whose duty it should be 
to consider all amendments to the constitution, by-laws 
and general laws of the International Union, and report 
their conclusions thereon to the convention. ‘This 
provision was intended to aid in meeting the growing 
difficulty attending the consideration of the multitude 
of amendments being introduced at each annual con- 
vention. 

The article referred to has rather intensified than 
diminished the evil it was intended to rectify, a cir- 
cumstance owing altogether to the fact that the 
measure, in the first place, invited amendments from 
the entire membership of the local unions, and, in 
the second place, to a neglect to limit the time, either 
before or during the convention, when it would be 
proper to introduce such amendments. After provid. 
ing for the appointment of the committee and giving 
a general outline of its duties, the first section of the 
article says: ‘It shall be competent for any subor- 
dinate union, or member in good standing of any 
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subordinate union, to submit such information, data or 
propositions.” ‘The second section of the article is as 
follows: 

The committee shall meet at the city where the International 
Union is to convene at least three days before the beginning 
of the sessions, and shall proceed assiduously to consider all such 
information, data and propositions It shall submit a printed 


. report in full of all. propositions favorably acted upon, and the 


substance of all propositions adversely acted upon. To this 
committee all amendments submitted during the session shall 
be referred without debate. It shall have leave to sit during 
the sessions, and:shall have the right to report at any time to the 
convention. 

The privilege accorded in the extract given above 
from the first section of the article is one that has 
been freely taken advantage of by some members of 
subordinate unions, and is one that is not allowed by 
any other large organization that can be called to 
mind at the present time. The universal practice of 
making it incumbent that every amendment or resolu- 
tion should be fathered by a member of the conven- 
tion for which it is intended, is based upon experience 
and good sense. In our case it frequently occurs that 
a union does not feel able, or is indifferent about 
sending a delegate to the annual convention. There 
have been instances where a member of one of these 
unrepresented unions has sent in as many as twelve 
or fifteen amendments to the Committee on Laws. 
In due course of time a certain proportion of these 
amendments will reach the convention, when the edi- 
fying spectacle is presented of a body of men discuss- 
ing a number of propositions that have nobody to 
explain or defend them. 

While this state of affairs is in every way unneces- 
sary, it but adds slightly to the general confusion 
attending the receipt of the never-ending stream of 
amendments pouring in on the annual convention 
through the misconstruction of this law. It is an. old 
device, frequently resorted to by what is known as the 
rainbow statesmen of the national legislature, to go to 
Washington to attend their first meeting of congress 
well loaded down with an assortment of bills, very few 
of which are ever seriously considered, much less 
enacted into law. ‘There is seldom any disappointment 
on the part of the sponsors of these bills at their failure 
to become a part and parcel of the law of the land. 
When they secure a separate mention of the statesman’s 
name in the Congressional Record for every bill pre- 
sented, they serve the purpose for which they were 
intended. It is frequently asserted that newly elected 
delegates resort to this device of introducing amend- 
ments to the constitution and general laws with the 
intention of making a record for themselves in the 
printed proceedings. 

However much or little truth there may be in this 
view of the matter, certain it is that the amount of work 
of this nature annually sent to the convention is far 
in excess of what could reasonably be expected to 
receive careful disposition at their hands, even though 
the whole session of the convention were to be devoted 
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to the consideration of amendments. When men are 
elected to serve as delegates to the International Typo- 
graphical Union, they have a right to expect that their 
motives should be above question, and that they are 
actuated solely by a desire to advance the general good 
of all. From this standpoint one would be led to 
believe, from the volume of amendments annually 
showered upon the convention, that the laws of the 
International Union must be a compilation of reck- 
less and unconsidered inconsistencies from start to 
finish. 

Take the recent Boston convention as an example, 
and what do we learn? ‘The Committee on Laws met 
there the stipulated time previous to the opening of the 
convention, and, when that event did take place, the 
committee were ready with an amount of business that, 
if carefully considered, would have retained the dele- 
gates in Boston for fully a month’s time. But this was 
only the beginning of the difficulty. Day after day a 
deluge of amendments were read and referred to the 
Committee on Laws; and day after day the committee 
reported back a batch of amendments with varying 
recommendations for the consideration of the conven- 
tion. And in all this time and through all this mass 
of business, there appeared to be but one member 
who had the wit to offer an amendment of real im- 
portance in this convention, and that was one calcu- 
lated to put a stop to all of this tomfoolery in future 
conventions. 

Not having a copy of the proceedings at hand, I 
cannot say what disposition was finally made of this 
particular amendment, or to what extent it would have 
modified the present article of the constitution relating 
to the Committee on Laws. Certain it is that the 
amendment should not be lost sight of until that part of 
the first section conferring delegatorial powers indis- 
criminately upon members of subordinate unions be 
entirely eliminated, and the second section so amended 
as to limit the time in which amendments can be offered 
to some specified time before the opening of the con- 
vention. ‘The first of these propositions would leave 
the work of amending the laws where it rightfully 
belongs—in the hands of the delegates; while the 
second would have the effect of enabling the committee 
to place a printed copy of their entire work inthe hands 
of every delegate on the opening of the convention, 
thus allowing him to give a fair amount of considera- 
tion to projects upon which he is supposed to exer- 
cise some intelligence when it comes to a vote. This 
plan would have the further advantage of allowing 
time and opportunity for the convention to consider 
other matters, often of more importance to the craft 
in general than would be the adoption of any num- 
ber of amendments to the constitution and general 
laws. ‘The only work of this nature that should be 
expected of the Committee on Laws during the sitting 
of the convention should be confined to such amend- 
ments as might be referred back to them for certain 


modifications. 
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STANDARD FACES OF BODY TYPE. 
BY P. A. L. GARIST. 

AVING conversed with several gentlemen concern- 
H ing the typographical union standard, I find that, 
besides the printed standard, different local unions 
seem to have some unwritten law on the subject. 

One city local union says that, if, when the ascend- 
ers of the font are put below the descenders and there 
is room enough to put a twelve-to-pica lead between 
them, the face is to be considered as belonging to the 
next smatler body (except in the sizes nonpareil, agate 
and pearl, when the space should only be half a twelve- 
to-pica lead). Another local union says that half of 
the alphabet (presumably a to m and n to z) should 
measure half of the standard. Still another says that 
the five vowels —a, e, 1, 0, u——shall measure at least 
one-sixth of the standard. 

Take the brevier standard, 14 ems brevier or 112 
points, as correct, the following would be the propor- 
tionate length of the other sizes (I have given the 
typographical union standards in second column in 


points for comparison) : aii tai cari: 
Exact pro- Typographical 


portion. union standard. 


OAS Sear e pe ea hes Ses eee eee sess 70 85 
PSOE bisa b bea skses chosen veeece aes 77 88 
ECTS 0 | RRS ees eer somes ar pee g ore 84 go 
MME Sainen, ospinonnaseesioo se eo 98 98 
SEWAGE og ho ipuwatmie wah oe wise sini 112 112 
COT CT SEE Rn Snr eee net ee 126 117 
PANG MTGE Ae. Sons co didn ss seco en nd 140 130 
RA MNCA bwin y stosp oa oes cee pees 154 143 
RCA «hes panos shnines ae ea Ges us 168 156 


It will be seen that by exact proportion the stand- 
ard is high on the three smaller sizes, if the brevier is 
correct ; right for the minion, and low for the four 
larger sizes. 

Were the faces carried out in exact proportion, it 
can also be seen that the smaller sizes would /ook too 
condensed and the larger sizes /ook too extended. A 
nonpareil letter is cut a little wider and a little heavier 
in proportion than a brevier, and a pica letter is cut a 
little more condensed and a little lighter than a brevier 
to keep the ‘‘eye proportions ” —a series cut in any 
other way would seem distorted, though it might be in 
regular proportion and weight of stroke. 

An example: A cap H of a certain nonpareil letter 
measures 534 points wide and a cap H of the pica of 
the same series (the. series being cut in correct eye 
proportion) measures only 934 points wide. If cut in 
exact mathematical proportion the pica cap H should 
measure 1114 points wide, a difference of 134 points on 
a single letter. 

The objection to the first unwritten law which I 
have cited is in the following: A lean face generally 
has long, lean ascenders and descenders ; a medium 
face, medium length descenders and ascenders ; and a 
fat face, short, stubby descenders and ascenders. If a 
fat face has short descenders and ascenders and meas- 
ures adove standard, and you could put a twelve-to-pica 
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lead between the d and p, when put together thus |, that 
unwritten law would stamp (that face as of the next 
smaller body and compel the newspaper man to put 
ona long, lean face with long descenders and ascenders 
which would come just within the standard — the paper 
possibly: would not look as well, but the proprietor 
would feel considerably elated because he would not 
have to pay, say, minion price for getting brevier, and 


‘the compositor would earn much less, because the face 


It is the 
old story of ‘‘straining at a gnat and swallowing a 


now in'use is much leaner-than the old face. 


camel.” 
There is less of objection to the ‘half alphabet” or 


the ‘‘ vowel” measurements, either or both of which in 


connection with the standard now in use would do 
much to lessen the difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory 
standard. As regards the question of photographing 
type faces, while-quite feasible, a much simpler method 
would be to fix a scale for solid and leaded matter, the 
solid to be in the neighborhood of a tenth more than 
the leaded. 





RECEPTION TO J. D. FITZGERALD. 


The return of Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, the delegate sent to 
England by the unionists to represent them concerning the great 
strike, was made the occasion for a great display in Sydney. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is a compositor, and was a short time ago president 
of the New South Wales Typographical Association. He met with 
a very kindly reception from the best men of the progressive party 
— John Burns and Mr. Gladstone being equally pleased to meet 
him—and Mr. Drummond (secretary of the London Society of 
Compositors) and his society received the typo from Australia with 
open arms and banqueted him. The only rebuff Mr. Fitzgerald 
met with came from the agent-general of his own colony in 
London, and it happened thus: the Emperor of Germany having 
expressed a desire to meet Mr. Fitzgerald, the latter applied to 
his colony’s agent-general for a credential to the kaiser, when he 
was told that he (the agent-general) was sitting uncomfortably on 
the picket fence which divides capital from labor, and was afraid 
he would overbalance and fall on the wrong side if he gave a labor 
delegate credentials to insure his safety in Germany. 

Upon his return to Sydney, the trades unions, through the 
Trades Council, decided to give him a great reception, as a fitting 
finish to a brilliant mission. The steamer Birkenhead, registered 
to carry six hundred passengers, went down the harbor to escort 
him with bands playing and trowds cheering, and after he had 
landed, his time was fully occupied with receptions, banquets, and 
mass ovations. 


. 


~ —_ ’ ns 


AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 


A visitor to a western Ontario village had the misfortune to 
trip on a loose plank in the sidewalk, thereby seriously damaging 
a pair of city-made trousers. In his wrath he penned the follow- 
ing terse note to the village reeve: ‘‘Sir,—A loose plank in your 
damned old sidewalk caused me to fall last evening. My trousers 
are ruined. I want to know what you are going to do about it?” 
The rural dignity thus addressed was reeve, postmaster, general 
storekeeper, United States Consul, etc., all in one. Although his 
orthography and calligraphy were not of the most approved style, 
he had, nevertheless, a keen eye to business. His reply ran this 
way: ‘‘deer sir: if yore pants is past mendin come right down to 
Joshua Slingsby & sons on the mane street and git a new pare. 
they can make you a pare of first-class spring botoms in Canadian 
tweeds from 3 dolers up to 4 dolers 15, also braces, tobako, salt 
pork and chease kep in stock. Am sorey about yore pants. 
Joshua Slingsby .”—JA/onelary Times. 
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PSYCHE. 


Specimen of line work from a wood cut print, by the NEw York ENGRAVING AND PRINTING Company, 
320 and 322 Pearl street, New York. (See the other side of this sheet.) 
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A New Process Engraving Company 
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- ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
cone mens .. Fans, Memorandum Books, 
is, . Folders, Etc. 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 6 cents in stamps and receive a set of Four ‘‘ White Squadron 
Cards,” size 44% x 6%, perfect beauties, in ten colors. full line of Calendars ready August 1, over 75 
designs, from $8.00 to $60.00 per 1,000. Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For 
pricés of other samples see catalogue, sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 


COSACK & CO Lithographers and Publishers of 
e Advertising Specialties, 


90 TO 100 LAKEVIEW AVENUE, BUFFALO, N.Y. 





-. CONSISTING OF .... 





‘Calendars, Calendar Tablets, Cards, Banners, 


_ THE INLAND PRINTER. 


John Royle & Sons, 


— MAKERS OF 







“rar... ROUTING 
a MACHINES, 
- SAW TABLES, 


Shoot-Planes, etc. 

ROUTING [es ; 
CUTTERS & Se 

: LElectrotypers, 


Photo- Engravers, 







Brass-Workers, 
and others, 


Paterson, N. J. 


£ssex and - 
Straight Sts. 





STORY & Fox, 
SHOW-CARD AND LABEL FINISHING CO. 


General Finishers to, the Printing and Lithographic Trades. 


FRAMING AND TIN MOUNTING CAPACITY, 20,000 CARDS DAILY. 
VARNISHING AND GUMMING CAPACITY, 25,000 SHEETS DAILY. 


127 ERIE STREET, - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SHIP TO 127 ERIE STREET. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


“TIN_AND RINGS FOR SALE. 


ROUTING 


CUTTERS 


"OR 
Zine, Brass, 
Soft Metal, 
Wood, etc. 


| JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 














CUTS AND DESIGNS 


FOR ALL 


ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 


From Pen and Ink Drawings, Tracings, 
Manuscript Sketches, Wood Cut 
Prints, Litho Prints, Archi- 
tecl?’s Plans, Maps, etc. 





(GAYUTANU TANT ANT ANT ANI ANAANUTANUI ANI AN ‘ 
VASAT AT OA Foa a Fo eGo eGe S £ £ £ 
PNSIINGI SGT TE SIRT MTG TSE 











PROMPTNESS A SPECIALTY. 
SUPERIOR WORK GUARANTEED: 


IONEER PAPER STOGK GU. 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 
235 & 237 MICHIGAN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, PREs’T. 
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TELEPHONE 638. 





. We BOY... 


Printers’ and Binders’ Waste. 





1452-4-6 INDIANA A f 


% Cuicaco. 





SEND FOR PPice. 





Reference — ATLAS NATIONAL BANK. 








ESTABLISHED 1804. .... | 


Charles Eneu Johnson and Gompany, 


-- INCORPORATED 1883. 
: LETTERPRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
| 


Principal Office, 509 S. Tenth St., PHILADELPHIA. 


_§529 CommerciaL STREET, - - = = SAN FRANCISCO. 
BRANCHES?) 45 ano 47 Rose STREET, - 2 * -= =» NEW YORK, 








TRADE Mark. 


2 ATENTED APRIL 7, 1871. 


Western Branch House —99 Harrison St. (Po%t'**) Chicago. 








‘tHe S.K.WHITE. ing 






Bite Automatic 
Cee] C Soe — 
|_| Superior in Mechanical Construction 


and without a competitor. (Tekenee 
Enn.6.SeaTH fi + ee 


215 Dearborn St. Room 709 | sue’ agree } 


CHICAGO, Iitinois. | ,72527,70" fire 
| —————— Sage 
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MACKELLAR’S S 


AMERICAN PRINTER. 


er OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing 


ee 
OY GS see ol 





all departments oi a printing office, as well as complete instructions for 
apprentices; with several useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing 
forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 





The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. 
Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12 


384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co., 
183 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GAS GASOLINE ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. All Sizes. 


Dwarfs in Size, but 
» Giants in Strength. 
\, Expense one cent an 
\ hour per horse power 
and requires but littl: 
Hattention torun them 
Every Engine 
) Guaranteed. Full 
ae ed free by mail 
fention this paper. 


= =_VAN DUZEN 
GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 














ALEX. aa & SONS, LIMITED, 


~ Machiner ————— 
=< od Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


= PRINTERS, _LITHOGRAPHERS, 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 





Wholesale Stationers 
and Paper Merchants. 


MELBOURNE, } 
SYDNEY, 

ADELAIDE, ! 
* DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


AUSTRALIA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


8@> Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B. New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 











GRAY’S FERRY 


Printing Ink— 


-WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + + CHICAGO. 











710 Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, New York. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 





Now is the Time 


To secure members for a Club to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Volume IX begins with 
the Cctober issue. Do not forget the 
advantage to be gained by joining a Club. 
The rate is $1.50 per year in clubs of six 
or more. You ought to have one of our 
United States Maps, offered as a premium 
on another page — it is worth working 
for; eight names will secure it. 


The Inland Printer Co. 
Chicago. 





American manufacturers. 
MM. ©’.. MIOOOY, 


SOLE AGENT 


MackKellar’s American Fancy Type, 
Golding’s Patent Platen Machines, 
E. L. Miller’s Paragon Paper Cutter. 


54 FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C., LONDON, ENG. 


General Agent for the United Kingdom for 


== THE INLAND PRINTER 


To whom all Subscriptions should be addressed. 





12s. per year. 


Price, including Postage, - ~ 
Single Copies, 1s. 2d. each. 


-. THE. SUBSCRIPTION : 
Paper and Printing ‘a henon. 





Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
ceived in payment. 


Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, in 
fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly (and 
who is not ?) in Printing and Paper ought to 
subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps of 
Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in every issue. 


PUBLISHERS, The Leadenhall Press, 
50 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E. CG 





THE 


Is THOGRAPHIC — 
———JRT JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


mer The Lithographie Art Journal “°" 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 

Published semi-monthly, rst and 15th. $2.00 per 
annum. Single copies 10 cents. As 7he United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers, it is a valu- 
able advertising medium. Rates for standing and 
displayed advertisements furnished on applica- 


Address 
CHARLES C. WALDEN & CO. 


29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


. 


| 


Bright. Interesting. 


THE UNION PRINTER. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
GEorGE V. TUOHEY. 


Breezy. 


| Office of Publicaton, 12 Chambers St., New York. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - - - = .50 
Three Months, . - 25 


Invariably in advance. 


8@5~ THE Union Printer is the especial advocate 
of the affiliated Unions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America. 


Advertising Rates, $1.00 per Inch. 


Address Tue UNION PRINTER, 
Rooms g and 10, No. 12 Chambers St., New York. 
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PRINTING WORLD. 


PUBLISHED ON THE 25TH, MONTHLY. 


Subscription, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. 


JOHN BASSETT, 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


63 Chancery Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


++ ABBREVIATED 
** LONGHAND. 


N easy system of note-taking which 
anyone can learn in an hour’s study. 
Ambitious printers should have a copy and 
qualify themselves for reporting. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


appress THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 
183 MONROE ST., CHICAOO. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN g 
PUNCTUATION AND @©O@® 
CAPITALIZATION. g 


The most comprehensive treatise on 


these subjects ever issued. Every printer 


should have a copy. 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


Sold by 
THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 
183 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
* AND «< - 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 
Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 


in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


ConDucTED By ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 each issue, 5s, a year. Specimen copy, 10d, Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 





A Monthly Journal devoted to Printing, 
Engraving, and matters of interest 
to the craft generally, 
— ALSO — 
POINTERS FOR JUDICIOUS ADVERTISERS. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAMPLE Copy. 
Elegantly printed on fine paper. 


W. S. PARKER, Pustisuer, 
59 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The only organ of the Trade 
TYPO in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery and 
Books will reach a large and profitable market 
by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 








THE ENGRAVER  % wows sovnas 
AND PRINTER. 


EDITED BY 
Henry Lewis JOHNSON. 
BOSTON PHOTOGRAVURE Co., 


ILLUSTRATION. 


Publishers. 


HE magazine is highly illustrated, with speci- 
mens from engravers in all parts of the couutry, 
and the text snes to matters of engraving and 
printing. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 20 Cts. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, 
132 BoyYLSTON ST., be BOSTON, MASS. 





WM. J. KELLY, 
EDITOR. 


THE AMERICAN 
ART PRINTER. 


A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Subscription and Club Rates : 
Per Year, post paid, - $3.00 Single Copies, - 25 Cents. 
Clubs of Five, ‘ - 10.00 Clubs of Ten, post paid, $15. 


SUMPTUOUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


Technically Suitable sec Compositors and Pressmen, 


PUBLISHED 
MONTHLY, 





C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 2? COLLEGE PLACE, 


| NATIONAL 
Publisher and Printer, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto, issued monthly, and devoted to 
the interests of Publishers, Printers and Lithog- 
raphers. 

Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 

For advertising rates, see paper. Sample copies 
furnished on application. Subscriptions and 
advertisements solicited. Address 

JAS. DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 


Room 29, Courier-Journal Building 


“The American Pressman.” 


(The Official Organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen's Union of North America.) 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF PRESSMEN 


PUBLISHED FOR THE UNION BY 


T. J. HAWKINS, 
38S Second Ave., - : NEW YORK CITY. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 





PAPER AND PRESS 


WILLIAM M. PATTON. 


The only journal of its class in the 
world devoted exclusively to practical and 
technical information for Printers, Publish- 
ers, Lithographers, Manufacturing Station- 
ers, Blank-book Makers and Bookbinders. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


PAPER AND PRESS, PHILADELPHIA. 





THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GD. tn. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. ¢. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 

English editions of successful American 

papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 
nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
proprietors of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 
Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
PRINTER AND STATIONER 


AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


“It has features of enterprise unusual to Euro- 
any an Trade Journalism,.”’— American Stationer, 


"—. Toronto Mail. 


Tn 


‘It has no equal in Europe. 
“We think very highly of your Journal.’’— 
Morton, Phtliips & Bulmer, Montreal, Canada 


SUBSCRIPTION — 15s. per Annum, 
post free, Weekly. 
LONDON: 
W. JOHN STONHILL, No. 58 SHOE LANE, E. C. 
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THE*BASCOM«NEWSPAPER«F OLDER. 


The Best, Simplest, Most Durable and Only Practical Folder for Country Offices built anywhere. 








OLD on the most liberal terms ever 
offered to newspaper men, and fully 
warranted for five years. This ma- 
chine makes either three or four 
folds with positive delivery. There 
are more Bascom Folders in use in 
country offices than any other folder 
made; requires but one-tenth horse 
power and no extra shaft or pulleys; 
. easily adjusted for any size paper 
"(4 or 8 page—with supplement when 
desired) ; folds from 1,200 to 1,800 
per hour, and any boy or girl can 


operate it. We have testimonials from 





all parts of the United States where 
these machines are in use. A liberal discount will be given to those who set up the machine according to 


our printed directions. Full information, with testimonials, furnished on application to 


BASCOM FOLDER C0O., a.r'eascom aco. Sidney, Ohio, U.S. A. 





The “Only Perfect” Galley-Loek. 























a a 
————_ ONLY _PERFEE — 
= — 
OPEN. 

















DNAY PERFICT 


— = a Me 
PAT'0. DFE. aD. = iy 





CLOSED. 


PERFECT IN PRINCIPLE. PERFECT IN ACTION. 
PERFECT IN ECONOMY. 


ONE SINGLE MOVEMENT adjusts it. Holds each line of type perfectly 
and securely. Earns its cost in time saved in three months. Saves 
type and galley.. Years of service added to old galleys. 

ADJUSTABLE. The ‘Only Perfect’? Lock has a spread of over a half 
inch, and thus adjusts to any width of column on galley. 

MADE OF BRASS. Light, durable, wear many years. We make a 
13-INCH LOCK, for use of daily papers and job galleys. Engraving 
shows fuil size, 23 inches. 

ATTACHABLE. By a slight change in outside bar, we make the Lock, 
and furnish attachments, so that in a few minutes anyone can 
attach it to galley. Outside bar works against side of galley; inside 
bar is held to top of galley, and has perfect movement back and for- 
ward. Daily papers adopt this on sight. 

SEND ORDER to your printers’ supply house. 23-inch lock, $18.00 per 
dozen. Attachable lock (23-inch), with attachments, $22.00 per dozen. 
13-inch lock, $16.20 per dozen. Liberal discounts to trade. — ar F 

£as- On receipt of $1.50 will express you free a 23-inch lock, and know you i — < 
will order a supply. K ~~ SSE «Sa 


CARSON, FENESY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SOLE AGENTS, 


No. 11 Ninth Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GeolMNWarther's Sous 


Fertig Tks 
bo Sowa St. 
ew York. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers in Printing Material Everywhere. 





BURTON'S PEERLESS” PERFORATOR 


gts, Tm OMATOR 
TURED BY 


\JRTON 


MANUFAC 


pvERY & © 
CHI 


ch\GO 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Avery & Burton, 


42, 44, 46 & 48 S. Clinton St., 


Chicago, IIL. 


Messrs. AVERY & Burton, Chicago, III. : 

Gentlemen,—We have had one of your “ Peerless '' Perforators 
in constant use for five years, during which time it has been oper- 
ated byagirl. The machine has not only given perfect satisfac- 
tion, but has become indispensable to us. 

We could not replace it with any other perforator in the market. 
The wear and tear from use is remarkably slight, and in the five 
years we have used it the expense for repairs has been almost 


nothing when we consider the amount of work done. 
Yours truly, J. S. McDONALD & CO. 


PANE UA UA AU AAA 
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NSANSINSIN 


SSAINSINSTINGTIN 


THE EASIEST RUNNING ano MOST PERFECT 
PERFORATOR ON THE MARKET TODAY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
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Electrotyping, 
Stereotyping, Of 
Half-Tone, 
Zine Etebing, 
LS Wax Engraving. 


+ + DEALERS IN: - - 


Brass Rule, Leads, Slugs and 





LT Avy PROCESS § Seat Metal Furniture. | 
7 WAX ENGRAVERS, Monroe St. 
~~~" CHICAGO. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 








Don’t __—<- ; 


Address mail or packages to 


oo BINGHAM, DALEY & O’HARA, 


as there is no such firm. 





THE NEW ADDRESS IS 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 
), Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 


A ¢ aa 49 & 51 Rose Street, === 
“y NEW YORK. 


All the old hands, except MR. DALEY. 

















THE BMMERICH | 


—-«4 IMPROVED &— 


Bronzing « Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x 25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x 54. 


Bas Write for Prices and Particulars, @% 
EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 
OVER 500 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 
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A SUPERIOR CONSTRUCTED MACHINE 


With many advantages over machines similar in style. Requires 50 per cent less power to operate; Counterbalanced Bed; Positive 
Clutch; Tight and Loose Pulley ; Solid Adjustable Knife-Bar ; All adjustments simple and reliable. 


THIS MACHINE IS FURNISHED WITH A CLAMP TO TRIM IN DOUBLE PILES, 4x6 Inches to 8x14 Inches. 


PRICE, $325.00. BOXED AND SHIPPED ON CARS NEW YORK. 
EXTRA CLAMPS FOR SMALLER OR LARGER WORK, $35.00. EXTRA KNIVES, FITTED FOR USE, EACH, - - ~ - $10.00. 


————————— — SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO — ——_—_—— 


- MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


SOLE AGENTS, 


28 Reape St., NEW YORK. 345 DEARBORN StT., CHICAGO. 


THE SMYTH BOOK SEWING MACHINES. THE ELLIOT THREAD STITCHING MA“® 4INES. 
Ay THE CHAMBERS BOOK FOLDING MACHINES. THE ACME PAPER CUTTING MACHIN. 3. M~ 
Aw THE CHRISTIE BEVELING MACHINE. THE AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDING MACHINES. awe 
THE SEYBOLD AUTOMATIC BOOK TRIMMER. THE SEYBOLD STANDING PRESS. 
THE ELLIS ROLLER BACKER. THE UNIVERSAL WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 


Manuracturers of EMBOSSERS, INKERS, SMASHERS, FOUR-ROD 42 ARCH PRESSES. 
Proprierors or M, & F, THREAD FOR SMYTH BOOK SEWING MACHINES. 


- —— DEALERS IN 
Ruling Machines, Paging and Numbering Machines, Round Corner Cutters, Gauge Table Shears, Knife Grinding Machines, Job Backers, Gilding 
Presses, Brass-Bound Boards, Finishing Presses, Press Boards, and a complete line of Bookbinders’ Machinery in general. 


Thread, Wire, Duplicate Machine Parts, etc., at factory prices. bee” WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACE’ " WE SELL, “#8 
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[Manuracturers OF 








FINE DRY COLORS, 
BRONZE POWDERS, 


E1C., E1c. 


29 Warren Street, 273 Dearborn St. 


New YorK. CHICAGO. 
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EVERY PRINTER 
CAN MAKE HIS OWN 
c) FOLDING — 

cc) PAPER BOXES. 


CAN BE MADE AND CREASED ON ANY JOB PRINTING PRESS 
BY THE “ARCHER” PATENTED METHOD. 
By a very _ outlay any printer can add an entirely 
new branch to his business and thus increase it from 20 
to 50 per cent. 


Apply for descriptive pamphlet to 


THE LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Folding Paper Box Makers’ Interehangeable faterial 
under the ‘“‘Areher’’ Patents, 


52 & 54 FRANKFORT ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 








Spectemur Agendo! yor 2 








THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
PRINTING PRESSES. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


“| THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
ee | WOOD PRINTERS. 

THE NEW UNIVERSAL 

= | CUTTING AND CREASING 
| Se | PRESSES. 


ALL OF THEM A SUCCESS! 











We have been using your press right along, since it was put in position 
and it works very nicely and to our satisfaction. 


THE CRUME & SEFTON MFG. CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


We take great pleasure in recommending your New Universal Press as 
being the best press we have ever had in our establishment. It works quicker, 
is less liable to get out of order, and altogether gives us no trouble whatever. 
Should we need another press, it would be the New Universal. 


W. DUKE, SONS & CO., Durham, N. C. 


In regard to the New Universal Presses purchased of you, we would say 
they are giving most excellent satisfaction. We expect to want another jobber 
soon, and promise you we shall put in only an M. Gally New Universal. 


GEORGE A. WILSON, Providence, R. I. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 
95 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





HOW TO IMPOSE 


==s-9552 FORMS. 


HALF-SHEET OF TWELVES, 








WITHOUT CUTTING. --- SEND --- 
| | | | 10 CENTS 
| | | | GET A CIRCULAR 
a 7 THAT 
| | | | SHOWS FIFTY IMPOSITION 
. FORMS. 














You can lay out on the stone a 
Four-Page, 

an you lay outa Sixty-Four 
Page form? 


TEN CENTS PAYS FOR IT! 


The Inland Prinfer Co. 


AS USEFUL AS 

ANY WORK COSTING 
MANY TIMES 

AS MUCH. 


183 MONROE STREET; 


CHICAGO. 














+ 
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AKING-READY the old way involves locking up the form, taking a proof, 
and, while the press is standing idle, unlocking it so that high blocks 
can be scraped down and low ones underlaid by guesswork. Incident- 
ally it means shifted rules, pied lines, loss of time, and profanity. 

The new way is to take the blocks before they are locked up, and 
passing them beneath the height gauge, make them exactly type high. 
There is no guesswork about this system, the economy is great, as 
making ready is confined to overlaying, and the cost ($7.50) insignifi- 
cant. If interested, send for circular. We manufacture machinery and 
supplies for photo-engravers, electrotypers and stereotypers. If you wish 
any information on these subjects, write us. 


CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, Jr., 
ST. LOUIS. 





303-305 NortH TuirD STREET, 








6 CAN SAVE HALF THE TIME + + + 


Usually required to get forms ready, by using Golding Jobbers 
with their Patent Impression Regulators. These presses are built 
for high speed, and when provided with Automatic Brayer Foun- 
tains can be run all day, if necessary, without a stop. With an 


equipment of these presses you can 
DousBLe THE OUTPUT OF YOUR PRESSROON. 


Most of the profit in your business is in the presswork. If you 
can earn anything with presses running at 1,000 per hour, what 
will be the result with machines which can easily be speeded up 
to 1,500 to 2,500? It will pay you to investigate, replace some 
of your old machinery with Golding Jobbers, 


And MAKE MONEY FASTER.+ + + + + 
LL gdddddddddcddddddddddddddddddsédsddda 


GOLDING & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIAL, 
FORT HILL SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH SALESROOMS: — 








XXXL, d_ dA MAW 


WS 








710 Sansom St., Philadelphia. ++ o4 45 Plymouth Place, Chicago. 
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DEXTER FOLDING Machines 


HAVE ALWAYS TAKEN THE LEAD IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, AND TODAY STAND SECOND TO NONE. 


DO NOT BUY A FOLDER WITHOUT WRITING US. 


DEATER FOLDER CoO. 





Successors To DEXTER MANUFACTURING CO., Des Moines, | 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


owa. en ae FULTON, N., Y., 





Regan Electro V. apor Engine 
GAS OR GASOLINE FOR FUEL. 

NO FIRE! NO BOILER! %® &® %& 

x xm «x NO DIRT! NO DANGER! 

Operated by an Electric Spark from Smal! ‘Battery. 


You Turn the Switch, Engine does the rest. 


Guaranteed not to cost over Two 
CENTS an hour per horse-power to 
run. Adapted for running Cutters, 
Presses, and any light machinery. 
Sizes, from % to 10 H. P. 





CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS KANE & CO. 
137 AND 139 WABASH AVENUE, CHIGAGO, ILL. 





fhe Racine Automatic Engine 


WITH OIL BURNING BOILER. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 


Do you want an Absolutely Automatic Outfit? 
++ BUY OF US ++ 


Engines and Boilers, 6 H.P. and 
under, Mounted on One Base. 
8, 10 and 15 H.P. Outfits, Engine 
and Boiler on Separate Base. 

















We also make our Safety Boiler with 
combination fire-box, so that coal or 
coke can be used for fuel, together with 
| oil. Engines and Boilers always crated 
to save freight charges for our custom- 
ers. For prices address 


RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., 


Racine, Wis. 








Otto Gas Engine Works, 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
Braneb office 151 peer Street, Qhieago. 


= OVER 28,000 IN USE: 





Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power 
in printing establishments. They have no boiler, and 


are clean, safe, economical and reliable. 


SIZES: 1,2, 4,7, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40,50 HORSEPOWER. 


OTHER GAS ENGINE, 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 AN Y 
; DOING THE SAME WORK. 


Per Cent LESS GAS than 


BOOKBINDERS' WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 





All Machines 


“6Lgr ‘oz Avy pojuozeg 





WHI 
| 


{inn 
iW 


have Power and Hand Combined. 
= =) 


SPECIAL STEEL WIRE FOR THEIR USE. 


Of Largest Capacity and Range. 






Ti 


Wire per thousand books costs but one-half that used by any other Stitcher. 


No. I Size stitches from 1-16 to o 16 inch thick, go to 100 stitches per minute 
2 -16 ‘* oe pi So * OO - 
Send for Price List and Testimonials. 


| Manufactured by CHA RLES CARR, °*** 7 ™*S08f6n, MAss. 
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WEIGHING ITS VALUE. 








Sir Walter Raleigh once made a wager with Queen 
Elizabeth that he could weigh the smoke from his tobacco 
pipe; he won by weighing the tobacco before smoking 
and the ashes afterward. 

Using the same process, you can estimate the value 
of a Cottrell Press by weighing the price before purchas- 
ing and the profits afterward. 

The profits come in various ways: much less demand 
on the pressman’s time, greater ease in making ready, any 


desired speed, perfect accuracy in register, and the numer- 


ous patented appliances which minister directly to the 


pressman’s convenience. 
In one sense of the term the Cottrell Press is not 


low-priced, but in the highest and truest sense it 1s the 


cheapest press that can be bought, for it needs no repairs, 


and only asks the privilege of showing you that with good’ 


machinery your pressroom will be to you the most attract- 


ive department of your business. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


( 319 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
“8 Spruce St., New York. 


D. H. Cuamptin, Western Manager. 
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from the Moss ENGRAVING Company, 


/ 


AFFECTION, 
535 Pearl street, New York. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 








CAST CUTS TO PICA. 


70 the Editor : DusugQuE, Iowa, July 31, 1891. 
Among the many communications which appear in each issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, it has often been a matter of surprise 
that someone has not written a few words in advocacy of all 
‘‘cuts ’— electrotype or stereotype — being cast to pica. This is 
a matter that has often puzzled the writer. He has, on different 
occasions, been employed on catalogues where there were from 
thirty to forty ‘‘cuts” to be justified, and among the entire num- 
ber not one could be found to justify with pica, being either a 
couple of leads too long or too short. If cast to pica, they would 
save a great deal of time wasted in cutting leads or cardboard. 
What enterprising typefounder will be the first to make a move in 
this direction ? D. ys: 





FROM GLENS FALLS. 


Zo the Editor : GLENS FALLs, N. Y., August 9, 1891. 

Our sister villages of Glens Falls, Sandy Hill and Fort Edward 
are giving the printers all the work they can do at present, and no 
idle printers are about. 

Robert O’Conner, formerly of the Aepeb/ican (Glens Falls) has 
lately been engaged by the Sandy Hill //eva/d for an indefinite 
period. 

A majority of No. 96 favor shorter hours and the proposed 
death benefit. 

The printers and cigarmakers of this town and vicinity propose 
to get up an excursion for themselves and friends on labor day 

An organization of printers and publishers has been formed 
here. They call their society the typothetz. I am unable to 
learn whether it is a branch of the national organization. 


| ao 


FROM AKRON. 


lo the Editor : Akron, Ohio, August 13, 1891" 

The printing business in this city is booming at present ; each 
shop and each department has all the work it can handle. ‘The 
Werner Printing Company’s press room and bindery, after having 
a slack period since June 27, resumed operation August 3. 

The souvenir for the G. A. R. national encampment, recently 
held at Detroit, was executed by the Werner Company, and is 
a very creditable job to the house turning it out. 

Akron Typographical Union, No. 182, voted in favor of the 
nine-hour workday. 

The Werner Company has now in hand copy for the Ohio 
State Roster, after waiting two years for same, and the book 
comps are happy. 

Only paper in the city, the Beacon, is non-union. To a man 
up a tree it looks as if there was a site here for a good live daily 





paper. K. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor : San Francisco, Cal., August 8, 1891. 
The depression in the printing trade continues in this city. 
The proposed relief which the typographical union endeavored to 
afford the union men out of employment in town was abandoned 
at a special meeting held shortly after the regular one, at which it 
was decided that the compositors working on daily newspapers 





should only work five days per week during the sixty days follow- 
ing, the remaining days’ work to be given to the union men out of 
employment, to assist them in passing over the dull period. How- 
ever, many of the unemployed printers have left San Francisco 
for interior and coast towns. It is anticipated that things will 


soon adjust themselves, and that few will be out of employment. 


A new journal, called the Caiifornia [rrigationist, has just been 
issued in this city, which for make-up and general appearance is 
unexcelled. The publication is deserving of special considera- 
tion, as irrigation is conceded to be the greatest factor in the 
development of the agricultural and horticultural interests of the 
Pacific slope; and the work undertaken by the publishers, 
G. F. Weeks and W. B. Winn, if the number of ‘‘ads” is any 
criterion, is meeting with the success it deserves. Mr. Weeks is 
particularly adapted for the editorship of a journal of this char- 
acter, having been a special writer on the San Francisco Chronicle 
for twelve years, during which period he has prepared for that 
newspaper two special irrigation editions, a twenty-five year's 
history of California, the agricultural editorials, and weekly 
whole-page descriptions of the resourcts of different localities 
in the state. K.P. 





FROM GRAND RAPIDS. 


To the Editor: GRranD Rapips, Mich., August 15, 1891. 

Trade in the job offices is exceptionally dull. ‘‘ Subbing” is 
fair, in spite of the large army of tourists that has camped out on 
us. The Daily Eagle received a ‘‘ phat take” from the common 
council recently. It has been awarded the second printing of the 
council proceedings, which will probably.add a couple of cases to 
that sheet. 

The 7elegram-Herald has introduced the typesetting machine 
in Grand Rapids, which has caused some commotion among the 
boys, who have, however, decided not to kick against the inevit- 
able. The operators of the three machines at present are: Payne, 
Jack Gibbs and the ‘‘Dummy.” It is said that the Dummy oper- 
ates his machine more deaf-tly than the other two. The company 
assert that the machines will add to rather than decrease their 
composing-room force. ASE, 


FROM BOSTON. 
To the Editor: Boston, Mass., August 17, 1891. 

At the July meeting of Boston Typographical Union, No 13, 
Mr. George Stephens, in behalf of the reception committee that 
was appointed toentertain the delegates of the thirty-ninth annual 
session of the International Typographical Union, made a detailed 
report, showing just what sums were contributed from sister 
unions, received from the souvenir, master printers, etc.; and also 
just how every dollar was expended. The local treasury was 
called upon for less than one-half of the actual expense of the 
convention. Everybody appeared well pleased with the manage- 
ment of the affair, and the union passed a unanimous vote of thanks 
for the excellent manner in which the committee had performed 
the duty assigned them. 

Mr. William J. Murphy has left the employ of the Campbell 
Press Company, for whom he has been traveling for the past year, 
and is recuperating at his home in beautiful Melrose. 

CWB: 





FROM TRENTON. 
To the Editor: TRENTON, N. J., August 15, 1891. 

The gavel has fallen in the several book and job offices in this 
city, and about one-third of the membership of the union are 
‘‘turned loose” for an indefinite period. Surely the lot of a 
printer is not a happy one. We are praying for the adoption of 
the nine-hour law as a partial relief, and to that end the unanimous 
vote of the entire union was cast in favor of its adoption. 

We intend trying our hand at entertaining the International 
Typographical Union for one day next year, provided, of course, 
Philadelphia will concede so much, and at the last meeting of the 
union the following gentlemen were appointed a committee to 
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make all the necessary arrangements: James W. Cook, S. Mel- 
lor, Jr., William Gaunt, Manuel Kline, D. Mahaney, Charles Cook, 
T. Cassedy, E. Cook, Frank Kresge and Peter Howell. 

The State Federation of Trades will meet in annual convention 
on August 17, and will be called to order by President Sam 
Mellor, of No. 71. Sam has held this position for three years 
now, and has declared his intention to step down and out this 
time. 

Christopher Ledden, foreman of the Sharp Publishing House, 
was burned out on Saturday last, and has the sympathy of the 
prints. He will commence housekeeping over again at an early 
day, and will doubtless see to it that some insurance company 
foots the bill for the next fire on his premises. 

The tourists continue with us, and appear to be well satisfied 
with the existing condition of affairs. They don't want the earth, 
and so long as they are hospitably treated by the resident mem- 
bers of the craft, just so long will they remain ‘‘ wid ”’ us. 

INJUN. 


STRIKE OF SAN FRANCISCO PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


To the Editor : 
The strike of the pressmen’s union of San Francisco against 
the Dickman-Jones Lithographing Company has been ended for 
some time, but the members of the union claim that the facts have 
not yet been truly stated in any of the eastern journals. A dele- 
gation appointed for the purpose called upon your correspondent 
and requested him to forward the following statement : “There 
are but two pressmen employed in this establishment. During 
the strike the Dickman-Jones Company stood off the union by 
lithographing its work, and using the non-union pressman, on 
account of the employment of whom the strike was ordered. The 
union has lost the strike, but not through having been defeated 
legitimately. The other man has returned to work, being unable 
to resist the temptation of accepting the increased wages offered 
him. He has been expelled from the union for having deserted it 
and for having broken the pledges which each member is under. 
We paid him the full amount of his salary during the strike, and 
his desertion was unwarrantable.” LP. 


San Francisco, Cal., August 7, 1891. 





FROM VERMONT. 


To the Editor: BELLows FALts, Vt., August 15, 1891. 

R. S. Warner, a job printer of Ludlow, has hit upon success 
in the publishing business in quite a novel way. He started in 
some months ago to get out a small advertising sheet for the 
benefit of a few advertisers in the local field and since then he has 
started a monthly which is meeting with good success. 

The editorial excursion to Boston, Plymouth and Nantasket 
this year was a great success. The only serious drawback was the 
non-attendance of the editorial fraternity, as a body. R. J. Hum- 
phrey, of the Poultney Yourna/, was elected president ; Warren 
Gibbs, of the St. Albans Messenger, F. W. Stiles, of the Spring- 
field Reporter, and C. H. Davenport, of the Brattleboro Reformer, 
vice-presidents ; Arthur F. Stone, of the St. Johnsbury Ca/edonian, 
secretary ; H. E. Parker, of the Bradford Ofinion, chairman of 
the executive committee. The next place of meeting was left to 
the committee to decide upon later. 

There seems to be a dearth of good typesetters and printers in 
all parts of this state at the present time. A short time ago it was 
cried in this part of the country that all the young women were 
learning composition. Where are they now? One may advertise 
for weeks and not find a single answer. They have quit and gone 
at something else ; that is all. The boys no longer see the charms 
in printing they once saw, and go at something else. A boy who 
wants to learn the all-around country printer's business is a scarce 
article nowadays, in this state at least. The tendency is toward 
specialism in printing as well as in other businesses and when a 


young fellow gets a start he takes up some particular branch and 
follows that. The result has been a serious detriment to country 
offices, as a whole, in this state, but a general improvement to 





printing as-a business. It may perhaps be said, then, that it is 
better as it is. True, in a degree, but when the old men who are 
now running the all-around offices out here in the country want to 
step down and out who will take their places? It will need some- 
thing besides a fancy color printer or a pressman to take charge of 
the office. The men who are now in them have amassed fortunes 
and there are fortunes awaiting the young men who are willing to 
follow in their footsteps. Where are they? There is plenty of 
opportunity and the field is ripe for the harvest in more than one 
locality. Don’t drive out the old-fashioned apprentice yet. 
B.t.. AS 


FROM LYNCHBURG. 
To the Editor: LYNCHBURG, Va., August 19, 189r. 

The printing business is very dull in Lynchburg, and we are 
glad to say subs are becoming very scarce on the newspapers. 

Our union has been crippled for the last few years, the result 
of the lockout just three years ago, when we were thoroughly 
organized, the failure to reclaim the offices causing a lack of 
interest and falling off in membership; but now things look 
brighter, anda feeling of confidence pervades our ranks. We 
would here take occasion to again ask the traveling fraternity to 
give us the go-by, as by so doing they can help us in our efforts to 
reclaim the offices. 

A deed of assignment from John W. Rohr, printer and binder, 
of this city, toW. M. Lile, trustee, was filed August 6, in the 
clerk’s office. It conveys all the presses, type and other property 
of the office, to be disposed of for the benefit of the creditors, all 
of the effects in the printing office being subject to the lien of a 
deed of trust to C. F. Button, to secure $2,500 due to C. W. 
Button. WILLIAM. 


TYPOTHETZ BENEFIT ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor: CuicaGco, August 20, 1891. 

Our regular monthly meeting was held August 18, President 
Parker in the chair. The employing members were absent on 
vacations and had neglected to make provision for our lunch, still 
seventeen members were present. The president was pleased, 
under the circumstances, to ‘‘see such a large proportion of the 
membership present. Their presence effectually refuted the 
aspersions of some, that they attended the meetings simply for the 
loaves and fishes, or, more literally, for the sandwiches and 
coffee.” : : 

Several schemes to raise money to liquidate indebtedness were 
discussed, and it was finally decided to levy an assessment of 
2Qgcents a month on each member in addition to monthly dues. 

Two white men made application for membership. One was 
objected to by the secretary on the ground that he was ‘‘ too much 
inclined to take solid comfort out of a bottle,”’ whatever that 
might mean; butas both applicants had solemnly promised to pay 
their initiation fee as soon as they secured work and a boarding 
house, they were accepted. Our colored membership was also 
increased by one. The secretary, who endeavors to please all, 
will ‘‘see to it that watermelons form a part of the iunches in the 
future.” While speaking of the lunch feature of our meetings, I 
am moved to say that the social equality within the charmed circle 
of our lunch table is commendable, for all meet as brothers, and 
employers sit vés @ vis with foot-sore and travel-stained ‘‘ tourists.” 

AN OLD Typo. 





FROM AUSTRALIA. 

To the Editor: Sypney, N. S. W., July 15, 1891. 

The trade has been a trifle brisker in this colony, owing to the 
opening of parliament in Sydney, which ceremony was rendered 
somewhat lively by the demonstrations of a few socialists, who 
gave the Governor (Earl of Jersey) a warm reception, of a kind 
which he has not hitherto been used to. The shearers’ strike in 
Queensland has collapsed, but at time of writing the shearers of 
Sydney and Melbourne are trying to fan the flame again. There is 
likely to be an immediate ballot of our typographical societies as 
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to the necessity for raising a defense fund of $200,000, of which 
more anon. There is still a large number of unemployed in Mel- 
bourne, 200 being the last number to hand. The other places 
report things in a quiet state, with the exception of Brisbane 
(Queensland), where it was reported last week that trouble was 
likely to arise at no distant date, owing to the master printers 
stating their determination to reduce the scale of charges and 
wages at present existing. The present scale was fixed some two 
or three years ago, after a very hard struggle and some striking ; 
but Brisbane has always been a place of strikes, and it is round 
that district where the shearers have been causing trouble. 

The Victorian (Melbourne) Chamber of Manufactures, at a 
meeting last week, affirmed the desirableness of participating in 
the-World’s Fair to be held in Chicago. This is the first notice 
taken of your fair by our colonies, and I have no doubt it will lead 
to many more of the same nature, and that when it finally comes 
off, you will find us well to the fore. 

It is worthy of mention, by the way, as interesting with regard 
to the position which our craft takes in progressive movements, 
that the three most prominent unionists in Sydney are compositors, 
namely, Mr. H. W. Sharp, president of the Trades Council ; 
Mr. T. J. Houghton, secretary of the same body, and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. ASMODEUS. 





FROM BALTIMORE. 


To the Editor: BaLtimore, Md., August 17, 1891. 

A fire broke out yesterday morning in the Franklin Printing 
Company office at Howard and Franklin streets, resulting in a 
damage to type and presses to the amount of $200. 

Mr. Fred Polmeyer, business manager of the Baltimore (Md. ) 
German Correspondent, arrived home this week from a sojourn of 
several weeks in the Adirondacks, New York, where he had gone 
for the benefit of his health. 

Hugo Heinrich, a young German pressman employed at the 
establishment of A. Hoen & Co., committed suicide at 1 o'clock 
yesterday morning. 

A compositor on the ews answered an ‘‘ad.” in a morning 
paper some weeks ago, which set forth that the Otto Mergenthaler 
Company wanted a printer to learn to run one of its typesetting 
machines. His application was successful, and he went to work 


_ at $12 per week. As this typo was a member of the union, he was 


very soon called up before that organization to answer the charge 
of working under wages. He was informed that he must receive 
at the linotype factory not less than $16.20 per week, if he desired 
to remain in the union. As the Mergenthalers declined to pay 
him that amount, he left their employ and got cases again on the 
News. 

Job printing is dull here, more typos being unemployed than 


for some time past. FIDELITIES. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 14, 1891. 

Business is dull in all its branches and the newspaper offices 
are overrun with ‘‘subs.”’ 

President Ira Somers, in point of age, may be said to be the 
youngest presiding officer that Philadelphia Typographical Union 
ever had. Despite his youth he fills the office with dignity, and 
his decisions are, generally speaking, of a fair and impartial 
character. To the fullest extent he has the confidence of his 
fellow members. 

Typographical Union No. 2 recently manifested its sympathy 
for the striking weavers of Manayunk, employed at Dobson's Mills, 
by a generous contribution to their treasury. The strike is now 
ended and work has been resumed. 

On the evening of August 11 there was a ripple of excitement 
among the typos connected with the Daz/y Zimes office. For 
some time past a young lady, Miss Rowena Simpson, has held a 
frame in the office, and by her good qualities soon won and held 
captive the heart of a brother in the chapel, Mr. William H. Musk. 


On the evening above noted, at the church of St. Simeon, the two | 





were made one, by the Rev. Frank E. Groff uniting them in 
marriage. It is needless to say that the happy couple have the 
best wishes of their fellow workmen for their future life, and this 
expression is heartily concurred in by your correspondent. 

The excursion to Atlantic City on August 5 under the auspices 
of Typographical Union No. 2 was participated in by a large 
number of its members, accompanied by their wives or best girls, 
who spent a most enjoyable day at the city by the sea. Financially 
speaking, the excursion was a success. 

Philadelphia printers’ excursion to Cape May will take place 
on August 31, via steamer Republic. Object, enlargement of the 
entertainment fund. 

Labor Day is drawing near, but indications seem to point toa 
non-sympathetic movement on the part of the printers of Phila- 
delphia as an organized body, to make a public display. 

W. F. K. 


FROM LOUISVILLE. 


To the Editor : 

A better feeling is now existing, and a-lively fall and winter 
trade is expected, as is evidenced by numerous orders for new 
machinery and material placed by Louisville firms recently, as 
well as inquiries for prices from quite a number of others. 

The failure of the Star Printing Company the other day was 
not the outcome of the dull summer so much as it was to their 
inability to tide over the severe blow dealt them by the cyclone of 
a year ago. That they made a desperate effort to pull through is 
known to everyone who was at all acquainted with their business 
and the difficulties that lay in their path. The Sznday Star, 
which was a part of the Star Printing Company, was sold to 
Mr. Thomas H. Starke, of the Moore & Starke Paper Company, 
some months ago, and asa consequence did not suffer from the 


LoulIsvILLE, Ky., August 13, 1891. 


assignment. 

The George G. Fetter Company has been incorporated, with 
Messrs. George G. Fetter, Thomas B. Hubbell, J. Edward Reese 
and E. A. Wedekemper as incorporators. Mr. Fetter is well 
known as one among our best hustlers in the printing line, he 
having built up a splendid business during the past six years. 
Mr. Hubbell was for many years superintendent of the Cowrier- 
Fournal jobrooms ; Mr. Reese is a pressman of many years expe- 
rience, both in the job and newspaper line, and Mr. Wedekemper 
is connected with the Bremaker-Moore Paper Company. This 
firm is looked upon as one of the coming printing firms of town, 
and the individual members are surely deserving of success. 

Mr. Eugene Bell has resigned his government position that he 
might be enabled to give his entire attention to his printing 
business. 

Mr. H. C. Forsman has removed to better and more commo- 
dious quarters on Main street, between Eighth and Ninth streets. 

Mr. Lew. B. Brown, for many years connected with our local 
press, has purchased the Spencer Democrat, and will in future 
make his home at Taylorsville. 

Mr. A. J. Carroll, city @ditor of the ZAvening Times, was 
recently elected a member of the state legislature without 
opposition. 

The adoption of a new constitution for the state by the people, 
on August 3, changes the mode of letting the public printing. 
Under the old constitution a public printer was elected by the 
legislature, who was allowed certain compensation for all work 
done. The new instrument requires all public printing to be 
given to the lowest bidder. 

The Baptist Book Concern placed an order a few days ago 
with Mr. J. H. Douglas, of the Campbell Press Company for a 
42 by 60 improved book press, and a 24 by 36 job ang book 
press. x 

Mr. H. L. Morrow has removed his printing establishment to 
Main street, near Third. 

Mr. David Barfield is now in charge of the composing room of 
the Courier-Journal. Job Printing Company. Mr. Henry C 
Gathof remains in charge of the pressroom. Cy Pa. 
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FROM KANSAS CITY. 
To the Editor: Kansas City, Mo., August 15, 1891. 

The typographical field in Kansas City shows no signs of great 
improvement, though in consideration of the depression prevalent 
throughout the West, Kansas City has ample reason for congratu- 
lation that matters are no worse. 

S. G. Spencer has started in business again on a commercial 
jobwork scale. Mr. Spencer has a numerous clientage. 

Mr. Ford Allen has severed his connection with the 77mes as 
proofreader, and is working with the National Printing Company. 

The Bradner-Andrews Printing Company has also undergone 
a change. Mr. George McNamara, formerly with Rand, McNally 
& Co., of Chicago, has purchased an interest in the firm, and the 
name of the company changed to the National Printing Company. 

Mr. Tony Duke, a member of Typographical Union No. 80, 
is president of the Industrial Council. 

The printers on the German /os¢ have trouble with the busi- 
ness management, and are now on the ‘‘outside.’’ The printers 
claim the trouble arose over the apprentice question, while the 
management claims that no question of union conduct is involved. 
The trouble comes within the jurisdiction of the German union, 
and involves four or five men. 

Mr. James Rhodes has been appointed by No. 80 as a delegate 
to the Industrial Council. 

Mr. A. R. Johnson, of the Tiernan-Havens composing room, 
is absent on a visit to Colorado Springs. Mr. Johnson is an ‘‘ old- 
timer ”.in printing and union matters, and deserves the pleasant 
holiday he is enjoying. i. Ea. 





FROM OMAHA. 
To the Editor : Omaua, Neb., August ro, 1891. 

Omaha is involved in one of the largest ‘‘strikes’”’ that has 
been known to the West in manya day. Outside the printing fra- 
ternity, it is generally termed a strike, but in reality it is a lock- 
out. The new state eight-hour labor law took effect August 1. 
Two days previous the following notice was laid on the cases of 
each man at the Republican Printing Company : 

From and including August 1, 1891, all employés of the Republican Print- 
ing Company will be employed and paid by the hour for the number of 
hours they work, at the same rate of wages now paid, and not by the day. d 

Any employé who is unwilling to work the same number of hours as here- 
tofore, at the rate of wages heretofore paid him, will report in writing at once 
to the undersigned. 

July 30, 1891. 

* *  * Receipt of the above rule and regulation is hereby acknowl- 
edged. Iam willing to continue in the service of the Republican Printing 
Company subject to the same. 

July 30, 1891. ; 

The Republican employés declined to sign. At the Festner 
Printing Company the same notice was presented, and met with a 
similar response. The next day, July 31, all the offices whose 
proprietors are members of the typothetz laid the same notices 
before their employés. Every union man in the city, with one 
exception, refused to sign the enforced agreement. It was claimed 
that it was an open defiance of the state law. At most of the large 
offices, the next morning —the long-to-be-remembered Saturday, 
August 1, 1891 —all the men were told they must either sign or 
quit. All were then thrown out of employment, except the one 





above referred to. 

The typographical union has changed its scale. It is now $16 
per week for job and book hands, at an eight-hourday. The scale 
was formerly a sliding one, $18 for job men and $16 for book 
hands, for a ten-hour day. 

The following offices agreed to the new order of things, and 
have been running without interruption: F. A. Marger, Chase & 
Eddy, the J/ercury, L. Rober, Lee Hartley, J. M. Sirpless, Young 
Men’s Journal Publishing Company, Kramer & Chandler, W. M. 
Kimmel, Calvin & Lincoln, Omaha 7Z%mes, Universal Printing 
Company. 

A few days later, Ackerman Brothers & Heintze, one of the 
largest of the offices, agreed to the scale. At this writing, the fol- 
lowing offices are still ‘‘out”: The Republican Printing Company, 





Rees Printing Company, Festney Printing Company, and Pokrok 
Zapadu, the Bohemian paper ; Burkley Printing Company, Swartz 
& McKelvey, Redfield Printing Company, Klopp, Bartlett & Co. 
It is to be regretted that both sides failed to get together until 
just upon the eve of August 1. W. E. B. 





COMPETITION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor: SAN Francisco, Cal., August 10, 1891. 

There are many reasons to be advanced to account for the dull 
state of the printing trade. Many of these will be found in the 
paper entitled ‘‘Competition and Its Possible Regulation,” which 
was recently read before the Typothete of San Francisco by 
Charles A. Murdock, the president of that organization. This 
covers the ground very thoroughly and advances very excellent 
methods of remedying the prevalent state of affairs. The remedy 
suggested would necessitate extremely firm action on the part of 
the employing printers—a firmer stand than has probably ever 
been taken by any class of trade in carrying on business. The 
temptations in the way to underbid below a recognized standard 
would be great and some strong incentive must be prevalent to 
imbue the printing trade with the necessary stamina to agree to 
the enforcement of such a system of business. Yet the lamentably 
poor condition of trade calls for some remedy, and the fact of this 
season’s dullness may have beneficial results if from it is begotten 
measures conducive to the welfare of the trade. 

Another cause which is steadily decreasing the work of the 
printers in this city is the cheap rate at which lithographing is 
being done for the business houses. Within the last two or three 
years it has become noticeable that the number of business firms 
in this city who use lithographed letter and billheads has increased 
to an enormous extent. In fact, there are few establishments at 
the present date which have printed stationery of this character. 
The prices are so low, on account of the close competition, that in 
large quantities it is as cheap, and in some cases cheaper, to have 
lithograph work done, as it is to secure like quantities of printed 
material. There is no doubt but that this fact is making serious 
inroads upon the business of the printing firms. However, the 
other fields are sufficiently extensive should the employing printers 
combine to insure fair rates and regulate competition to a legiti- 
mate standard. Be, 





FROM TORONTO. 


To the Editor : Toronto, Ont., August 15, 1891. 

Saturday, July 20, was a printers’ picnic day. The J/a?/ job 
department held a very successful excursion. ‘The Methodist 
bookroom took a large crowd to Oakville and enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. The chief trip, though, was to Hamilton, where a 
joint picnic was held in Dundurn Park. About 600 went from 
Toronto by train, and were joined by several hundreds of Hamil- 
ton prints and their friends. The weather was all that could be 
desired. The excellent band of the 13th Battalion was in attend- 
ance and sustained their good reputation. Mr. S. P. Grant 
superintended the games. It was 7:30 p.m. when the last event 
was decided. A baseball game between picked nines from No. 91 
and 129 resulted in favor of Hamilton by 17 to 13. It is now said 
that Hamilton had the umpire selected for that purpose, but we 
are not taking much stock in that. The trophy was a valuable 
silver cup. j 


The result of the games was as follows: 100 yards race—G. Hunter, 
Hamilton, 1; H. Dowling, Hamilton, 2; W. Cumming, Toronto, 3. Married 
men’s race (100 yards) — J. T. Later, Toronto, 1 ; D. H. Wilson, Toronto, 2; 
W. Richardson, Hamilton, 3; T. H. Fitzpatrick, Toronto, 4. Apprentice race 
(100 yards) — G. Crammond, Toronto, 1; F. Shipman, Hamilton, 2; G. Moore, 
Toronto, 3; H. Modland, Hamilton, 4. Single ladies’ race (50 yards) — Mabel 
Rattray, Hamilton, 1; Nellie Morrison, Hamilton, 2; Mabel Dowling, Hamil- 
ton, 3. Fat men’s race (75 yards, 180 pounds and over) — F. Crow, Toronto, 1; 
John Armstrong, Toronto, 2; J. G. Buchanan, Hamilton, 3; John Cronin, 
Toronto, 4. Married ladies’ race (50 yards)— Mrs. Tremble, Hamilton, 1; 
Mrs. D. Wilson, Toronto, 2. Single men’s race (100 yards) — Fred Shipman, 
Hamilton, 1; J. M. McKay, Toronto, 2; Vincent Smouze, Toronto, 3. Run- 
ning hop, step and jump—John McKay, Toronto, 1 (43 feet 1 inch); G. 
Hunter, Hamilton, 2 (40 feet 6% inches); A. Minke, Hamilton, 3 (39 feet 5 
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inches). Union championship race (150 yards)—J. M. McKay, Toronto. 
Old men’s race (40 yards) over 45 years— John Mills, Toronto, 1; J. A. Mayer- 
hoffer, Toronto, 2; G. Cloutier, Toronto, 3; R. Munn, Toronto, 4. Smoking 
race (100 yards)—Sam Thompson, Toronto, 1; J. T. Later, Toronto, 2; R. 
Ferguson, Hamilton, 3. Standing jump—J. Murphy, Hamilton, 1 (9 feet 11% 
inches); L. Stewart, Hamilton, 2 (9 feet 8 inches) ; W. Cumming, Toronto, 3. 
Stewart and Cumming at first tied at 9 feet 7 inches. Girls’ race (50 yards) — 
Mabel Mulligan, Toronto, 1; Teresa Meehan, Toronto, 2; Mary Meehan, 
Toronto, 3. Boys’ race—Charles Glebe, Hamilton. Throwing the base- 
ball— M. J. McGarry, Toronto, 280 feet. Hamilton won the tug-of-war in two 
straight heats. 

There was a drawing for a number of valuable prizes, the first 
being a valuable silver cup presented by Mayor Clarke, which was 
won by a Toronto man. W. G. F. 


AN OUTRAGE TO PRINTERS. 


70 the Editor: Oweco, N. Y., August 9, 1891. 

Much has already been written in regard to the outrage the 
government is continually practicing on the printers of the United 
States in printing the stamped envelopes, and still more should be 
said against this evil until it shall cease entirely. 

There are many ways in which this evil can be remedied, and 
I think of one which I have not as yet seen put forth, it being as 
follows : 

The government now charges for one grade of envelopes, 
including the printing of the return card, $21.80 per thousand, 
thus allowing $1.80 for the envelopes and printing. Now, any 
printer knows that the envelopes in the quantity they use, can be 
bought, at least, for 75 cents per thousand, thus allowing over a 
dollar or a dollar for the time, and five cents for ink, which is 
plenty. Now, why should the government charge such an enor- 
mous profit for this work, which any experienced printer will say 
is a ‘‘ fat” price for this work, considering the amount of it done. 

Why cannot the government sell stamped envelopes to printers 
for, say $20.75 per thousand or thereabouts, and leave the profit 
of printing to the printers in their respective towns. All the 
merchants, banks, manufacturers, etc., would have to do, would be 
to order their stamped envelopes of the printer the same as any 
other class of printed matter. There need be no more trouble or 
expense to the consumer than there is at present. 

As it is now, the consumer has sometimes to wait a long time 
before he can get his order filled for envelopes printed by the 
government. 

At present the government will not sell stamped envelopes in 
five hundred or one thousand lots, or any quantity in fact, any 
cheaper blank than if they were printed. 

If the printers are bound to break down this evil there is still 
another way to get around this business, and one which I am try- 
ing to some extent, and that is to furnish as good an envelope as 
the government does and print the business card thereon for 
parties, buying and stamping the envelopes myself, which can be 
done at a small expense, aside from the printing, leaving a fair 
profit for myself. 

Hoping, in the near future, to see this evil entirely done away 
with, Iremain, Yours for protection, | OD oes 3 3 





AN EXHORTATION. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., July 15, 1891. 
-‘Wanted: A competent foreman or superintendent.”’ A rare 
bird just at present, Messrs. Master Printers, very rare, isn’t he? 
Down in Rhode Island the other day the proprietor of a large 
printing office, employing fifty hands or more, told me that he was 
willing to pay almost any price to a man with whom he could 
entrust the entire mechanical department of his establishmen¥, 
but repeated trials had proven the futility of attempting to find a 


workman of sufficient general knowledge and experience or 
of 


trust. One would be a skillful compositor and take good care 

the type department, but would be entirely lacking in knowledge 
of pressroom affairs. Another knew all about presses, but failed 
signally in keeping the composing room wheels in motion. Still 
another professed to know everything and turned out to be a 





dismal failure all around. This is only one instance. Similar 
complaints are constantly heard by those who go about among 
offices and talk with employers. Printers of the old school, who 
learned their trade from A to Z and fitted themselves for service 
in any capacity, are passing off the stage, and in their places are 
coming up a class of men of equal ability, but by force of circum- 
stances limited in practical knowledge to one of the two branches 
into which the trade is divided — composition and presswork. 
The lesson to be learned from this condition of things is that men 
who aspire to fit themselves for places of responsibility must make 
a study of their trade. It is not enough for them to do well what- 
ever is given them to do in their particular capacities as journey- 
men, but should seek to gain a general knowledge of everything. 
Observe, read, study, my ambitious friends. Subscribe for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and other high-class technical publications, and 
read them through, advertisements and all. If you have any 
ideas that you think will interest others, express them in writing 
as well as you can and send them to the editor. The experience 
will benefit you, and if your productions are printed — which 
they doubtless will be — you may give some light to others strug- 
gling toward the same end. Some of our best master printers are 
now contributing valuable papers to the trade magazines, and you 
can have the benefit of their experience for a trivial outlay. Time 
spent in study is never lost and the knowledge gained will help 
you over many an ugly obstacle when you have an office of your 
own, or find yourself occupying a foreman’s chair. G. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor: WasuinGTon, D. C., August 15, 1891. 

Trade down town is rather slow, about the busiest printing 
establishment is that of Judd & Detwiler’s. 

The employés of the government printing office, who aspire to 
base-ball fame, make a very good showing upon the diamond. 
Their two games last week with the attachés of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer resulted in the visitors receiving a severe drubbing in 
each contest. The guests were well entertained and enjoyed 
themselves hugely while in the city. 

On Monday last a new branch office of the government print- 
ing office was established in the War Department and occupies a 
building in close proximity thereto. It is said that there will be 
employed in this branch office about forty compositors. There 
have been already a number of compositors from the main office 
detailed for duty in the new branch. The office is under the able 
foremanship of Mr. William H. Fisher, late time-keeper of the 
first division of the government printing office. 

Among those who fell victims to the ‘‘ mighty ax” at the 
government printing office in March and April last, the following 
have been reinstated during the past month: Messrs. L. B. Ter- 
hune, Preston B. Wright, Charles C. Morton, Howard Branson, 
W. K. Martin, J. D. Conier, J. F. Moore, Richard Taylor, Wil- 
liam Turner, William Raymond, S. L. Evans, C. C. Conlee, 
Lloyd Prather, George and McCutcheon. 

William Hickman, assistant foreman of the Record room, has 
just returned from an extended leave of absence, looking greatly 
benefited thereby. 

The Record boys are now, and have been during the greater 
part of the summer, making big money, a number of the ‘‘ swifts” 
signing the pay-roll at the end of the two weeks’ ‘‘turn in” to 
anywhere from $60 to $8o. 

Baseball enthusiasts, T. M. Ring and C. H. Cassavant, hugely 
enjoyed themselves while the Cincinnati boys were in the city and 
strained every nerve to show them lots of fun. 

Messrs. D. S. McConnell, L. H. Wisener, D. L. Sandoe, 
A. P. Beatty and F. C. Kernon have returned to their positions in 
the first divisions, after an extended leave of absence. 

Charles H. Leeds, of the first division, is at present time- 
keeper of that room, and makes a very impartial and obliging 
official. 

On Monday, August 17, Typographical Union No. ror, of this 
city, gave its third annual excursion to Marshall Hall, a very cosy 
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FROM KANSAS CITY. 
To the Editor : Kansas City, Mo., August 15, 1891. 

The typographical field in Kansas City shows no signs of great 
improvement, though in consideration of the depression prevalent 
throughout the West, Kansas City has ample reason for congratu- 
lation that matters are no worse. 

S. G. Spencer has started in business again on a commercial 
jobwork scale. Mr. Spencer has a numerous clientage. 

Mr. Ford Allen has severed his connection with the 7imes as 
proofreader, and is working with the National Printing Company. 

The Bradner-Andrews Printing Company has also undergone 
achange. Mr. George McNamara, formerly with Rand, McNally 
& Co., of Chicago, has purchased an interest in the firm, and the 
name of the company changed to the National Printing Company. 

Mr. Tony Duke, a member of Typographical Union No. 80, 
is president of the Industrial Council. 

The printers on the German /os¢ have trouble with the busi- 
ness management, and are now on the ‘‘outside.’’ The printers 
claim the trouble arose over the apprentice question, while the 
management claims that no question of union conduct is involved. 
The trouble comes within the jurisdiction of the German union, 
and involves four or five men. 

Mr. James Rhodes has been appointed by No. 80 as a delegate 
to the Industrial Council. 

Mr. A. R. Johnson, of the Tiernan-Havens composing room, 
is absent on a visit to Colorado Springs. Mr. Johnson is an ‘‘ old- 
timer "in printing and union matters, and deserves the pleasant 


holiday he is enjoying. LE. 





FROM OMAHA. 
To the Editor : Omana, Neb., August 10, 1891. 

Omaha is involved in one of the largest ‘‘strikes’’ that has 
been known to the West in manya day. Outside the printing fra- 
ternity, it is generally termed a strike, but in reality it is a lock- 
out. The new state eight-hour labor law took effect August 1. 
Two days previous the following notice was laid on the cases of 
each man at the Republican Printing Company : 

From and including August 1, 1891, all employés of the Republican Print- 
ing Company will be employed and paid by the hour for the number of 
hours they work, at the same rate of wages now paid, and not by the day. ‘ 

Any employé who is unwilling to work the same number of hours as here- 
tofore, at the rate of wages heretofore paid him, will report in writing at once 


to the undersigned. 


July 30, 1891. 

* *  * Receipt of the above rule and regulation is hereby acknowl- 
edged. Iam willing to continue in the service of the Republican Printing 
Company subject to the same. 

July 30, 1891. 


The Republican employés declined to sign. At the Festner 
Printing Company the same notice was presented, and met with a 
similar response. The next day, July 31, all the offices whose 
proprietors are members of the typothete laid the same notices 
before their employés. Every union man in the city, with one 
exception, refused to sign the enforced agreement. It was claimed 
that it was an open defiance of the state law. At most of the large 
offices, the next morning — the long-to-be-remembered Saturday, 
August 1, 1891 —all the men were told they must either sign or 
quit. All were then thrown out of employment, except the one 
above referred to. 

The typographical union has changed its scale. 
per week for job and book hands, at an eight-hour day. 
was formerly a sliding one, $18 for job men and $16 for book 
hands, for a ten-hour day. 

The following offices agreed to the new order of things, and 
have been running without interruption: F. A. Marger, Chase & 
Eddy, the J/ercury, L. Rober, Lee Hartley, J. M. Sirpless, Young 
Men’s Journal Publishing Company, Kramer & Chandler, W. M. 
Kimmel, Calvin & Lincoln, Omaha 7Zzmes, Universal Printing 
Company. 

A few days later, Ackerman Brothers & Heintze, one of the 
largest of the offices, agreed to the scale. At this writing, the fol- 
lowing offices are still ‘‘out” : The Republican Printing Company, 





It is now $16 
The scale 





Rees Printing Company, Festner Printing Company, and Pokrok 
Zapadu, the Bohemian paper ; Burkley Printing Company, Swartz 
& McKelvey, Redfield Printing Company, Klopp, Bartlett & Co. 
It is to be regretted that both sides failed to get together until 
just upon the eve of August 1. W. E. B. 





COMPETITION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


To the Editor: San Francisco, Cal., August 10, 1891. 

There are many reasons to be advanced to account for the dull 
state of the printing trade. Many of these will be found in the 
paper entitled ‘‘Competition and Its Possible Regulation,” which 
was recently read before the Typothete of San Francisco by 
Charles A. Murdock, the president of that organization. This 
covers the ground very thoroughly and advances very excellent 
methods of remedying the prevalent state of affairs. The remedy 
suggested would necessitate extremely firm action on the part of 
the employing printers—a firmer stand than has probably ever 
been taken by any class of trade in carrying on business. The 
temptations in the way to underbid below a recognized standard 
would be great and some strong incentive must be prevalent to 
imbue the printing trade with the necessary stamina to agree to 
the enforcement of such a system of business. Yet the lamentably 
poor condition of trade calls for some remedy, and the fact of this 
season’s dullness may have beneficial results if from it is begotten 
measures conducive to the welfare of the trade. 

Another cause which is steadily decreasing the work of the 
printers in this city is the cheap rate at which lithographing is 
being done for the business houses. Within the last two or three 
years it has become noticeable that the number of business firms 
in this city who use lithographed letter and billheads has increased 
to an enormous extent. In fact, there are few establishments at 
the present date which have printed stationery of this character. 
The prices are so low, on account of the close competition, that in 
large quantities it is as cheap, and in some cases cheaper, to have 
lithograph work done, as it is to secure like quantities of printed 
There is no doubt but that this fact is making serious 
However, the 


material. 
inroads upon the business of the printing firms. 
other fields are sufficiently extensive should the employing printers 
combine to insure fair rates and regulate competition to a legiti- 


mate standard. EP. 





FROM TORONTO. 


Toronto, Ont., August 15, 1891. 

Saturday, July 20, was a printers’ picnic day. The J/a?/ job 
department held a very successful excursion. The Methodist 
bookroom took a large crowd to Oakville and enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. The chief trip, though, was to Hamilton, where a 
joint picnic was held in Dundurn Park. About 600 went from 
Toronto by train, and were joined by several hundreds of Hamil- 
ton prints and their friends. The weather was all that could be 
desired. The excellent band of the 13th Battalion was in attend- 
ance and sustained their good reputation. Mr. S. P. Grant 
superintended the games. It was 7:30 p.m. when the last event 
was decided. A baseball game between picked nines from No. 91 
and 129 resulted in favor of Hamilton by 17 to 13. It is now said 
that Hamilton had the umpire selected for that purpose, but we 
are not taking much stock in that. The trophy was a valuable 
silver cup. , 


To the Editor: 


The result of the games was as follows: 100 yards race—G. Hunter, 
Hamilton, 1; H. Dowling, Hamilton, 2; W. Cumming, Toronto, 3. Married 
men’s race (100 yards) — J. T. Later, Toronto, 1; D. H. Wilson, Toronto, 2; 
W. Richardson, Hamilton, 3; T. H. Fitzpatrick, Toronto, 4. Apprentice race 
(100 yards) — G. Crammond, Toronto, 1; F. Shipman, Hamilton, 2; G. Moore, 
Toronto, 3; H. Modland, Hamilton, 4. Single ladies’ race (50 yards) — Mabel 
Rattray, Hamilton, 1; Nellie Morrison, Hamilton, 2; Mabel Dowling, Hamil- 
ton, 3. Fat men’s race (75 yards, 180 pounds and over) — F, Crow, Toronto, 1; 
John Armstrong, Toronto, 2; J. G. Buchanan, Hamilton, 3; John Cronin, 
Toronto, 4. Married ladies’ race (50 yards)— Mrs. Tremble, Hamilton, 1; 
Mrs. D. Wilson, Toronto, 2. Single men’s race (100 yards) — Fred Shipman, 
Hamilton, 1; J. M. McKay, Toronto, 2; Vincent Smouze, Toronto, 3. Run- 
ning hop, step and jump—John McKay, Toronto, 1 (43 feet 1 inch); G. 
Hunter, Hamilton, 2 (40 feet 6% inches); A. Minke, Hamilton, 3 (39 feet 5 
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inches). Union championship race (150 yards) —J. M. McKay, Toronto. 
Old men’s race (40 yards) over 45 years— John Mills, Toronto, 1; J. A. Mayer- 
hoffer, Toronto, 2; G. Cloutier, Toronto, 3; R. Munn, Toronto, 4. Smoking 
race (100 yards)—Sam Thompson, Toronto, 1; J. T. Later, Toronto, 2; R. 
Ferguson, Hamilton, 3. Standing jump—J. Murphy, Hamilton, 1 (9 feet 11% 
inches); L. Stewart, Hamilton, 2 (9 feet 8 inches) ; W. Cumming, Toronto, 3. 
Stewart and Cumming at first tied at 9 feet 7 inches. Girls’ race (50 yards) — 
Mabel Mulligan, Toronto, 1; Teresa Meehan, Toronto, 2; Mary Meehan, 
Toronto, 3. Boys’ race—Charles Glebe, Hamilton. Throwing the base- 
ball— M. J. McGarry, Toronto, 280 feet. Hamilton won the tug-of-war in two 
straight heats. 

There was a drawing for a number of valuable prizes, the first 
being a valuable silver cup presented by Mayor Clarke, which was 
won by a Toronto man. Wo G_r. 


AN OUTRAGE TO PRINTERS. 


To the Editor : OwEco, N. Y., August 9, 1891. 

Much has already been written in regard to the outrage the 
government is continually practicing on the printers of the United 
States in printing the stamped envelopes, and still more should be 
said against this evil until it shall cease entirely. 

There are many ways in which this evil can be remedied, and 
I think of one which I have not as yet seen put forth, it being as 
follows : 

The government now charges for one grade of envelopes, 
including the printing of the return card, $21.80 per thousand, 
thus allowing $1.80 for the envelopes and printing. Now, any 
printer knows that the envelopes in the quantity they use, can be 
bought, at least, for 75 cents per thousand, thus allowing over a 
dollar or a dollar for the time, and five cents for ink, which is 
plenty. Now, why should the government charge such an enor- 
mous profit for this work, which any experienced printer will say 
is a ‘‘ fat” price for this work, considering the amount of it done. 

Why cannot the government sell stamped envelopes to printers 
for, say $20.75 per thousand or thereabouts, and leave the profit 
of printing to the printers in their respective towns. All the 
merchants, banks, manufacturers, etc., would have to do, would be 
to order their stamped envelopes of the printer the same as any 
other class of printed matter. There need be no more trouble or 
expense to the consumer than there is at present. 

As it is now, the consumer has sometimes to wait a long time 
before he can get his order filled for envelopes printed by the 
government. 

At present the government will not sell stamped envelopes in 
five hundred or one thousand lots, or any quantity in fact, any 
cheaper blank than if they were printed. 

If the printers are bound to break down this evil there is still 
another way to get around this business, and one which I am try- 
ing to some extent, and that is to furnish as good an envelope as 
the government does and print the business card thereon for 
parties, buying and stamping the envelopes myself, which can be 
done at a small expense, aside from the printing, leaving a fair 
profit for myself. 

Hoping, in the near future, to see this evil entirely done away 
with, I remain, Yours for protection, | Origa Sie & 5 





AN EXHORTATION. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., July 15, 1891. 
-‘*Wanted : A competent foreman or superintendent.” A rare 
bird just at present, Messrs. Master Printers, very rare, isn’t he? 
Down in Rhode Island the other day the proprietor of a large 
printing office, employing fifty hands or more,.told me that he was 
willing to pay almost any price to a man with whom he could 
entrust the entire mechanical department of his establishment, 
but repeated trials had proven the futility of attempting to find a 
workman of sufficient general knowledge and experience for 
trust. One would be a skillful compositor and take good care of 
the type department, but would be entirely lacking in knowledge 
of pressroom affairs. Another knew all about presses, but failed 
signally in keeping the composing room wheels in motion. Still 
another professed to know everything and turned out to be a 





dismal failure all around. This is only one instance. Similar 
complaints are constantly heard by those who go about among 
offices and talk with employers. Printers of the old school, who 
learned their trade from A to Z and fitted themselves for service 
in any capacity, are passing off the stage, and in their places are 
coming up a class of men of equal ability, but by force of circum- 
stances limited in practical knowledge to one of the two branches 
into which the trade is divided — composition and presswork. 
The lesson to be learned from this condition of things is that men 
who aspire to fit themselves for places of responsibility must make 
a study of their trade. It is not enough for them to do well what- 
ever is given them to do in their particular capacities as journey- 
men, but should seek to gain a general knowledge of everything. 
Observe, read, study, my ambitious friends. Subscribe for THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and other high-class technical publications, and 
read them through, advertisements and all. If you have any 
ideas that you think will interest others, express them in writing 
as well as you can and send them to the editor. The experience 
will benefit you, and if your productions are printed — which 
they doubtless will be — you may give some light to others strug- 
gling toward the same end. Some of our best master printers are 
now contributing valuable papers to the trade magazines, and you 
can have the benefit of their experience for a trivial outlay. Time 
spent in study is never lost and the knowledge gained will help 
you over many an ugly obstacle when you have an office of your 
own, or find yourself occupying a foreman’s chair. G. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., August 15, 1891. 

Trade down town is rather slow, about the busiest printing 
establishment is that of Judd & Detwiler’s. 

The employés of the government printing office, who aspire to 
base-ball fame, make a very good showing upon the diamond. 
Their two games last week with the attachés of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer resulted in the visitors receiving a severe drubbing in 
each contest. The guests were well entertained and enjoyed 
themselves hugely while in the city. 

On Monday last a new branch office of the government print- 
ing office was established in the War Department and occupies a 
building in close proximity thereto. It is said that there will be 
employed in this branch office about forty compositors. There 
have been already a number of compositors from the main office 
detailed for duty in the new branch. The office is under the able 
foremanship of Mr. William H. Fisher, late time-keeper of the 
first division of the government printing office. 

Among those who fell victims to the ‘‘ mighty ax" at the 
government printing office in March and April last, the following 
have been reinstated during the past month: Messrs. L. B. Ter- 
hune, Preston B. Wright, Charles C. Morton, Howard Branson, 
W. K. Martin, J. D. Conier, J. F. Moore, Richard Taylor, Wil- 
liam Turner, William Raymond, S. L. Evans, C. C. Conlee, 
Lloyd Prather, George and McCutcheon. 

William Hickman, assistant foreman of the Record room, has 
just returned from an extended leave of absence, looking greatly 
benefited thereby. 

The Record boys are now, and have been during the greater 
part of the summer, making big money, a number of the ‘‘swifts” 
signing the pay-roll at the end of the two weeks’ ‘‘turn in” to 
anywhere from $60 to $80. 

Baseball enthusiasts, T. M. Ring and C. H. Cassavant, hugely 
enjoyed themselves while the Cincinnati boys were in the city and 
strained every nerve to show them lots of fun. 

Messrs. D. S. McConnell, L. H. Wisener, D. L. Sandoe, 
A. P. Beatty and F. C. Kernon have returned to their positions in 
the first divisions, after an extended leave of absence. 

Charles H. Leeds, of the first division, is at present time- 
keeper of that room, and makes a very impartial and obliging 
official. 

On Monday, August 17, Typographical Union No. ror, of this 
city, gave its third annual excursion to Marshall Hall, a very cosy 
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little resort on the Maryland shore of the classic Potomac. There 
was lots of fun during the stay at Marshall Hall, and besides danc- 
ing, there was a prize military drill exercise, participated in by a 
number of the district guardsmen ; the winner was presented with 
a handsome gold medal in a neat little speech by President John 
Kennedy. Then came some very pretty fancy dancing by two 
young ladies, and some expert and daring feats were performed on 
a bicycle by two young menof thecity. All this took place in the 
handsome dancing pavilion. The Mandolin, Banjo and Guitar 
Club rendered some very sweet music on the return trip in the 
evening. Much credit is due the committee of arrangements, 
Messrs. Thrush, Hinton, Caddick, Stelle, Seagraves and Watson, 
for their labors to make the affair a success and to see that every- 
All in all, the union’s treasury is much 
Em Dasu. 


body had a good time. 
larger than it was before. 


‘“ MARKS OF PARENTHESIS AND PUNCTUATION.” 


Lo the Editor : OnEonTA, N. Y., August 1, 1891. 

Under the above head your correspondent ‘‘A. E. D.,”’ in last 
month’s issue, referred to my book, ‘‘ The Practica] Printer,” in a 
manner which calls for some reply from me, and I trust you will 
allow me the opportunity of publishing that reply in your pages. 
Referring to my remarks about the use of parentheses he says: 
‘‘He assumes that a point must be used after the last curve 
whether one is used before the first one or not.” 

Now, I do not ‘‘assumé” nor say anything of the kind; what I 
do say is: ‘‘A good many compositors will often put a comma 
before and after parenthetical matter, which is decidedly wrong.” 
And this statement I am prepared to stand by. But in order that 
my ideas on this subject may be fully understood I will quote the 
whole paragraph in my book to which he refers: 

‘"arenthests (). The chief use of the parenthesis is to inclose a sentence 
which is inserted in another sentence for the sake of strengthening the argu- 
ment or point to be demonstrated, but which could be left out without break- 
ing the sense of the original sentence. For example: ‘‘The defendant 
alleges that before the death of her husband (not after his death, as stated 
by the plaintiff) Mrs. Jones signed the agreement,’’ etc. Parentheses are also 
used in other ways, but in all cases the punctuation is not affected by them, 
and points should be placed just as they would be if no parenthetical matter 
were there. A good many compositors appear to be in doubt as to this, and 
will often put a comma before and after such parenthetical matter, which is 
decidedly wrong; for if they were to lift out the parentheses, and the words 
which are inclosed, they would be left with two commas instead of one. For 
example: ‘‘ The proceedings, as stated by Blackstone, (Chapter III of Com- 
mentaries), were all written,’ etc. Now if the parenthetical matter were 
lifted out and the other words closed up you would have two commas left. 
The comma after ‘‘ Blackstone’’ should not be there. Sometimes a few 
words may be put in parentheses at the end of a sentence, and the compositor 
is puzzled to know whether the period should be put inside or outside. It 
should be outside. But where a complete sentence is added, and parentheses 
are marked, then the period should be inside. A few examples may be of 
service here, as it is well that this point should be thoroughly understood. 

‘*Aconite (Monkswood).—For all feverish and inflammatory affections 
(with thirst and dry skin), pleurisy, neuralgia and rheumatism (generally the 
result of cold). (See also Belladonna.)’’ ‘‘ Deposit required (except from 
members of the A. P. A.).’”’ ‘‘ Reformed Church, Bedford avenue (E. D.); 


Rev. C. Terhume.” 

If the reader will carefully compare this passage with the 
statement made by ‘‘ A. E. D.” he will see where the error lies. 

But taking his whole position with regard to points and paren- 
theses I respectfully beg to differ with him. And Iam glad to 
notice that THE INLAND PRINTER is with me, for I counted at least 
a dozen instances in your last issue where you adopt the same 
rule that I do and not one case could I find where you adopted the 
idea suggested by ‘‘A. E. D.” 

Perhaps the weakest part of his argument in favor of his plan 
was his reference to the Bible. The very passages which he 
quotes are printed in three different ways in the seven bibles I 
have before me while writing, and it is significant that in the 
Oxford Teachers’ Bible, Bagster’s Bible and the New Translation 
(three of the newest publications), there is no uniformity, nor is 
his theory borne out. In a New Testament published by the 
American Bible Society the passage quoted from Luke is printed 


with parentheses and without commas. H. G. BisuHop. 





SHARP PRACTICE IN BUSINESS. 
To the Editor : BALTIMORE, August 15, 1891. 

The daily press for some time past has devoted much space to 
the.subject of reciprocity between nations, but the kind of reci- 
procity that I would call attention to here is of a character which 
has a bearing upon the craft generally in dealing with others of a 
kindred calling. 

I may not say as to what extent unfair dealing is practiced in 
other sections between the printer and the bookbinder and the 
engraver, but in Baltimore there is much complaint as to a matter 
of the kind. 

A well known master printer of this city who has a large office 
on Baltimore street, down town, gave me some of his experience 
lately in such connection. This gentleman has no bindery con- 
nected with his office, in which bookwork is done chiefly, but it 
often comes his way to throw a good job of binding into the hands 
of his neighbors who may have agreed to allow him a certain 
percentage. Now, his grievance is that most of the bookbinders 
to whom he has sent customers have broken faith with him, not 
that they did not pay over percentage, but that they have told said 
customers that, had they brought their work to a given bindery 
in the first place, without having consulted with ‘‘ Mr. Dash,” the 
job would have cost them so much less:. This sort of thing is of 
too general occurrence in Baltimore, and if this statement should 
meet the eye of any of these unfair men, it may cause some calm 
reflection on their part, which may lead them to abandon such a 
short-sighted policy. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of my letter, an 
instance comes to my mind of a little misunderstanding in a job 
office down town the other day that might be chronicled in this 
correspondence in the way of a pointer. The printer man in 
question, if he sin in connection with a matter of placing his 
imprint, it is not in the way of omission, for he has a penchant for 
putting it on about every job he does, regardless of any possible 
impropriety in doing such a thing. But in this particular case he 
caught a Tartar. He shall be nameless here, but the incident 
must be told. In printing several thousand billheads for a mer- 
chant he put the imprint of the office thereon as usual ; but when 
the merchant discovered this, what he termed a little bit of free 
advertising at his expense, he refused to take the job. The out- 
come of the matter was that the printer had to furnish the paper 
at his own cost, and do the work over again without extra pay. 
Advertising is a good thing in its way, but one should discriminate 
at times as to just where one should place that sort of thing. 

GA; 





A DENIAL FROM AUSTRALIA. 
To the Editor: SypneEy, N. S. W., July 15, 1891. 

A cable message from Vienna to the colonial papers the other 
day stated, with reference to the strike of compositors in that 
city, that a strike of printers was to take place shortly, embracing 
England, the continent of Europe, America and Australia. Now, 
although I have read that the compositors of America wish to 
make their grievances known in the shape of a May-day eight- 
hours agitation, I cannot see any grounds for bringing England’s 
name in, seeing that the London Society of Compositors have 
won renown quite recently, through their delegates, with a dele- 
gation of masters, obtaining a rise of 4 cents per 1,000, not by 
means of a strike, but in calm conference of argument; which 
certainly upsets any rumor of a strike in England. As to Aus- 
tralia’s part in the business, I am in a position to give a most 
emphatic denial to the message. There are no two trades unions 
in the world which have such unanimous control of their districts 
as the Typographical Societies of Sydney and Melbourne, and 
such is their power that their grievances have been settled some 
time ago. Nearly every printer in Melbourne belongs to the 
society, and the same may be said of Sydney, and the rule which 
compels every unemployed member to report himself to the secre- 
tary every morning tends to strengthen the society’s control. The 
society’s offices in these cities are unemployed bureaus, where 
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the unemployed’s name is put on the book, and when any office 
requires hands a telephone message is sent to the secretary, who 
sends down the men whose names are first on the book, and it 
remains with the employer to take these men (some of whom may 
be good, others bad) or send for others to take their place, there 
being no binding or compulsory employment rule. 

The other colonies, also, although not so firmly established as 
the above two, have no reason for a general strike. 

But the best argument I can give against the truth of the 
message is that the whole of the Australian typographical societies 
are governed in strike matters by their Federation, the Australasian 
Typographical Union, and, as I have told you above the position 
of the two premier bodies, that fact would prohibit the union from 
thinking of such a thing as an Australian strike. 

The Australasian Typographical Union is considering the 
advisability of taking a ballot of all members affiliated on the 
question, Shall we raise the Defense Fund to £40,000 ($200,000)? 
and if this is adopted, a small weekly levy will be struck upon each 
member. This has no connection with the above rumor, having 
been under consideration for some time past, being, perhaps, 
brought promptly forward now as a preventive of the trouble 
which the master printers of Brisbane state is likely to ensue 

Perhaps, after 
Ts Mars. 


owing to a desire on their part to cut down wages. 
all, it is a politic move. 


FROM GALVESTON. 
To the Editor : GALVESTON, Texas, August 8, 1891. 
Business is decidedly dull, though better times are anticipated 
soon. The cotton crop will soon be moving at a lively rate; and 
the proceeds of this great southern staple never fail to lubricate 
These prospects do not justify the incoming 
There are plenty of the craft in 


the wheels of trade. 
of any more printers at present. 
the Galveston field to gather the harvest. 
move for the northern printer to come south earlier than Octo- 
ber. If he does come, even should he ‘‘catch on,’’ more than 
likely the climate will knock him out for a while, and he will wish 
himself out of it. 

A very promising relief association has been formed here in 
typographical circles, with the following named officers: A. E. 
Benson, president; Claude R. Miller, vice-president; E. W. 
Sherrard, secretary-treasurer; T. G. Croft, A. P. Delano and 
Frank O. Millis, executive board. 

The Dallas city directory and the annual report of the Texas 
State Medical Association, two quite extensive contracts upon 
which Clarke & Courts have been engaged for some time past, 
have been completed. The directory is pronounced by competent 
judges to be one of the finest jobs of the kind ever turned 
out in the country. 

Frank H. Williams, William Hardwick and A. G. 
sailed a few days ago on the Mallory steamship, Concho, for New 
York, where they will cast their lot with the commercial printers 
of the metropolis. 

At a recent meeting of the Texas House chapel, A. E. Benson 


Besides, it is not a wise 


Nichols 


was elected father. 

Several of the northern printers who recently located here are 
contemplating an exodus towards the Rocky Mountains. The 
semi-tropical sun, together with a lack of steady employment, ren- 
ders the heart of the northerner anything but glad at this season 
of the year. 

Since my last letter, H. H. Granger and F. Klink have 
arrived from Topeka and Chicago respectively. The former is 
doing the ‘‘ make-up” in the bookroom at Clarke & Courts’, while 
the latter is holding down a frame in the same office. 

The vote here on the nine-hour amendment stood 67 for and 
7 against, with 3 blank ballots and a number of members not vot- 
ing at all. 

At the semi-annual election of officers of No. 28, the following 
principal officers were elected: President, John W. Bell; vice- 
president and chairman executive committee, J. Sandilands ; 
chairman board of trustees, E. W. Sherard ; chairman finance 
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committee, J. E. Taylor; financial secretary, J. M. Carroll; 
recording and corresponding secretary, J. J. Dirks; sergeant at 
arms, Claude R. Miller. 

The printing of the supreme court reports of Texas, over which 
there has been considerable trouble, has been awarded to Clarke 
& Courts, of this city, notwithstanding their bid was the third from 
the lowest made. The work was formerly awarded at different 
times to two other firms in the state, but for various reasons 
neither were able to go ahead with the contract. One of these 
establishments, the Von Boeckman Company, of Austin, declined 
it on the ground that the work is required to be performed 
within the state, and as he runs a non-union office and could 
expect no aid from the union printers, his fears of not being able 
to secure enough non-union help made his action necessary. 
If all states were like the ‘‘Lone Star” in this respect, the 
typographical millenium would surely be near at hand. The 
work referred to will embrace about 4,000 pages. It will be 
begun at once. 

The several amendments to the international constitution will 
be voted on this week, and it is probable that they will ali carry. 

At the August meeting of No. 28, a committee was appointed 
to revise the scale of prices. This ~ ns no radical change in the 
scale, but it is sought to get it into a little vetter and more intelli- 
gent working shape. 

Ex-president S. J. Triplett has returned from El Paso, and is 
at present working on the 777bune. 

Forty-eight subs were reported at the Vews a few days ago. 
This does not look as though the midsummer sun of the far south 
had much effect in decimating the ranks of newspaper printers in 
this neighborhood. 

A $500 monument will be erected by No. 28 on its cemetery 
lot, to mark the resting place of those of our brothers who become 
weary and lay down the stick and rule forever among us. 

Two-Nick. 


A FRENCH JOURNAL’S THIRD CENTENNIAL. 


The third centenary of the establishment of the printing office 
of the Courrier du Pas-de-Calais has just been celebrated at Arras, 
France. In 1591 Guillaume de la Riviére, master printer, and 
Charles Poullet were granted a decree by the Communal Council 
of Arras permitting them to establish a printing office, exempting 
them from certain duties, and giving them the citizenship of Arras. 
That same year La Riviere printed a book on his press, the title 
page of which is now reproduced by the Courrier with perfect 
likeness by means of photogravure. 

In 1673 the family of Riviére became extinct, but the estab- 
lishment founded by him has continued since without interruption. 
Nine names have figured at the head of the house in the 300 years, 
M. Laroche being the present director. 

As a souvenir of the second century of the existence of the 
house, the Courrier reproduces the title of an almanac printed in 
1791, which is still extant, but exceedingly rare and much sought 
for by collectors. The first attempt at the publication of a reg- 
ular paper was made May 30, 1789, and was called Feuille 
d’annonces. It appeared every five days. The name was changed 
to Feuille a’affiches, annonces et avis divers de la ville d’ Arras (rather 
long), and was published twice a week. Copy of advertisements 
had to be furnished two days in advance of publication. In 1826 
the administration elongated the name to 4ffiches et Annonces 
judiciaires, administratives et commerciales de la ville d’Arras et du 
département du Pas-de-Calais, and showed the further enterprise of 
publishing the names of the respective saints which ruled the next 
three days, the rising and setting of the sun and moon, and the 
hours for the opening and closing of the city gates. Such was 
primitive journalism in the North of France. Today the insignifi- 
cant Feuille d’annonces of the early part of this century is the 
Courrier du Pas-de-Calais, a large, influential modern daily. The 
300th anniversary of the foundation of the establishment was cele- 
brated by a banquet, which all connected with the house and many 


visitors enjoyed. 
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DAVID CLAPP. 


David Clapp was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, Febru- 
ary 6, 1806. In 1822 he entered, as an apprentice, the printing 
office (then 47 Marlborough street) of John Cotton, Jr., who had 
just finished serving his time with Munroe & Francis, on the 
south side of what is now Washington and Water streets. Young 
Clapp finished his apprenticeship in the office after it had passed 
into the hands of John Cotton, Sr., receiving a certificate of faith- 
ful service from the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion, signed by the Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, president, which 
he now holds. He still remained in the office, having the chief 
care of it, till 1831, when a brief partnership was entered into 
with Mr. Cotton, Sr., and Mr. Henry S. Hull, the firm taking the 
name of Clapp & Hull. This partnership was soon dissolved, 
when Mr. Cotton and Mr. Clapp became partners, and continued 
such, adopting the firm name of D. Clapp, Jr., & Co., till 1834, 
when Mr. Clapp bought out 














Mr. Clapp first entered it, and among his earliest apprentice 
errands was the weekly carrying to the stage taverns in the city, 
copies of that paper for out-of-town subscribers. 

All the presswork in the old office, for the first year, at least, 
was done on the Ramage press, then in common use, having a 
12 by 20 wooden platen, which covered but half a sheet of medium 
paper, thus requiring two ‘‘ pulls” each side of the sheet. Inking 
the type was done by the old-fashioned clumsy peit balls—the 


’ 


‘‘beating” and ‘‘pulling’’ rendering presswork of that day a 
laborious occupation. This Ramage press is still in existence, 
and may sometime be brought from its hiding-place and excite the 
curiosity of a future generation of typos. The improved iron 
presses, with composition rollers, soon took the place of the 
Ramage and inking balls, which in turn were followed by the 
power presses for book and job printing now in general use. 

On the opening of the Boston and Worcester railroad in 1834 
or '35, the first superintendent, James Freeman Curtis, brought 
into the old office a short 
notice to be printed on a 





the office, and continued the 
business on the old corner 
(then 184 Washington street) 
till 1861. Franklin street 
was then widened at its head, 
the corner building taken 
down, and the printing office, 
having remained in that place 
for a period of thirty-nine 
yearsafter Mr. Clapp entered 
it, was removed to No. 334 
(afterward 564) Washington 
street. In 1864, his oldest 
son, John Cotton Clapp, was 
taken into partnership with 
him, and the firm has since 
then continued the business 
under the name of David 
Clapp & Son. In 1882, after 
Mr. Clapp had been located 
on Washington street for 
sixty continuous years, the 
office was removed to No. 35 
Bedford street, and again in 
1889 (the building being de- 
molished) to its present loca- 
tion at 115 High street. 
While Mr. Clapp was an 
apprentice with John Cotton, 
in 1823, the publication of 
the Medical Intelligencer (a 
small quarto), the first week- 
ly medical periodical in the 
country, edited by Dr. J. V. 








slip of paper, for which a 
fractional part of a dollar 
was charged. This was re- 
peated, and led the way to 
more printing for this and 
other railroads, which has 
in some form to 


Much mis- 


continued 
the present time. 
cellaneous book and pamph- 
let, as well as job work, 
emanated from Mr. Clapp’s 
press; and the imprint often 
announced that he was pub- 
lisher as well as_ printer. 
Mr. Clapp has long been a 
member of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Soci- 
ety, whose quarterly Register 
has been printed by the firm 
for the past twenty-five years. 
Mr. Clapp has never been 

in public life—his retiring 
habits causing him to go but 
little about, and his chief 
business attention has been 
given to the affairs of the 
office,— he often spending 
therein daily, in his earlier 
life, more hours in each of 
the twenty-four than were 
spend elsewhere ; 





\ 
G | left to 
* neither has much of his time 
been lost, as he says, ‘‘by 





C. Smith, was commenced 

in the office, and in 1828 was 

united with another periodical, enlarged and continued in octavo 
form as the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, edited at first 
by Drs. J. C. Warren, Walter Channing and John Ware. It 
became the sole property of Mr. Clapp in 1834, and was issued 
from the office, without the omission of a single weekly number, till 
1875, when it was purchased by a company of medical men, and 
its place of publication removed. It was the only scientific 
weekly medical periodical in the country, was several times 
enlarged, was well patronized, and furnished a fair income. Mr. 
Clapp had been connected with it as proprietor and publisher for 
about fifty years. 

The Boston directory was printed in the office, corner of 
Franklin street, from 1829 to 1846, when for a consideration it 
was transferred by Charles Stimpson, the publisher, to the late 
Mr. George Adams, by whom and his successors it has since been 
continued, and very greatly enlarged. The present Christian 
Register, then first begun, was also printed in the office ‘when 





sickness or vacations.’’ In 
1839 he became a member, 
and is now a life member, of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association. In connection with this membership, it 
may prove interesting to state that one of Mr. Clapp’s early 
partners in business, John Cotton, Sr., was an original member 
of this association in 1795, was for several years afterward its 
president, then its treasurer, and died a member in the latter part 
of 1837, thus making an almost unbroken membership of the two 
partners in succession, up to 1891, of nearly one hundred years. 

Mr. Clapp may be daily seen on the streets of Boston. He 
still continues in ‘‘the harness,” and withal finds time to con- 
tribute to the press many valuable reminiscences of the past. In 
this respect the public have been much indebted to him of late, 
through the ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ department of the Aoston 
Transcript. His personal modesty would object to anything more 
than a mere recital of his business career; but we cannot close 
this sketch without attesting to the universal esteem in which he 
is held by. the general public.— 7he Printers’ Bulletin. 
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“THE TEXAS HOUSE,’”: OF GALVESTON. 


Few northern readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are aware of the 
extent to which the printing and stationery manufacturing business 
has grownin the South, and especially is this true of Galveston, 
Texas, the Gulf City, the home of the oleander, where roses bloom 
the year ‘round, and myriads of semi-tropical flowers continually 
lade the balmy air with their fragrant perfume. Galveston with 
justifiable pride claims the location of the most extensive printing 
and stationery house west of Chicago in the United States. 

The firm of Clarke & Courts was organized in 1880, the mem- 
bers consisting of Robert Clarke and George M. Courts. Mr. Clarke 
came originally from New Orleans, where he learned the practical 
part of the printing business, both in the pressroom and at the 
case. This knowledge, combined with his thorough business quali- 
fications and indomitable energy, has had much to do with the 
success of the house which bears his name. Mr.Courts isa native 
Texan of marked business ability, who perfected himself in the 
stationery business with the late Walter Robinson, and the welfare 
of the establishment 
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On the second floor is located the bindery, which is fitted up 
with all the modern appliances and latest styles of machinery with 
which to turn out the great amount of work called for in this line. 
Mr. M. P. Tidd presides 
W. P. Tidd. 
On the third floor are found the various branches of the litho- 


ver this department, ably assisted by 


graphing part of the business, and the electro and stereotype 
foundry, all in active operation, with unsurpassed facilities for 
The 
gentlemen in charge here are Richard Helms, foreman engrav- 
ing department; Alex. Machin, foreman transfer department ; 
Charles G. Marks, foreman pressroom ; H. G. Ketchum, in charge 


executing the artistic work for which the house is noted. 


of electrotype foundry. 

The fourth floor presents the busiest scene in the whole build- 
ing, for here is the printing office with its tons of material being 
handled daily by the many compositors, and the twenty power 
presses turning out piles of work unexcelled anywhere. Mr. W. P. 
Dougherty, as general manager of this department, is ably assisted 
by D. B. Skinner, foreman of the bookroom ; Mort. Bookwalter, 
foreman of the 
pressroom; F. L. 





has been greatly en- "a Suan 
hanced by his keen | 

business foresight 
and wise counsels. 

The business, 
modestly endowed 
with capital at first, 
has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted success, and 
in 1886 the demands 
upon the establish- 
ment became so 
great that enlarge- 
ment was found nec- 
essary, and the pres- 
ent stock company 
was organized. The 
stockholders are 
principally Galves- 
ton men, and the 
amount of paid-up 
capital is $200,000. 
The name, ‘‘ The 
Texas House,’ was 
adopted at the begin- 
ning, and over the 
entire southern 
country it has_be- 
come a name syn- 
onymous with good 
work and fair deal- ~ 
‘ing. In addition to 
the extensive line of their own manufacture the firm carries a 
complete line of everything to be found in the modern wholesale 
stationery house, including all kinds of office furniture. The 
principal field from which the establishment draws its patronage 
consists of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, New Mexico 
and Mexico. This territory is regularly covered by a force of 
traveling men, numbering from ten to fifteen. 

The present quarters, of which the accompanying cut conveys 
a fair idea, were occupied in January, 1891. The building is of 
brick, covered with cement, and artistically finished, which gives 
it the appearance of stone. It is the finest structure of a business 
kind in the city. The frontage on Twenty-fourth street is 120 feet, 
and on Mechanic street, 86 feet. It is five stories high, the several 
floors containing a working space of 50,000 square feet. The 
cost of the building and ground was $100,000. The number of 
persons employed approximates two hundred. 

The ground floor is occupied by the offices of the company, the 
wholesale and retail stationery departments, the shipping depart- 
ment and the engine room. 

12-4 








Robinson, head 
proofreader. 

| The stock de- 
partment occupies 
the fifth floor, and 
here come all pack- 
ages of material and 
stock, where they are 
opened, and as occa- 


THE SAA 
Toas ee 
y Use 


sion demands, sent 
to the 
partments of 
building for use 
Mr. C. Epersen is 
head _ stockkeeper, 
with Alexander Rei- 
fel as assistant. 

The building as 
a whole is a model 
of its kind. Con- 
structed after the 
plans of practical 


various de- 
the 


men, who designed 
it especially for con- 
venience and com- 
fort, it 
degree of perfection 
well worthy of more 
extended notice than 
our space will per- 
mit. Light and air 
have free access from four sides, and the internal arrangement 
throughout leaves nothing more to be desired. 
The future of the ‘‘ Texas House” is bright. 
development of the great Southern Empire affords a gigantic field 
for future as well as present operation, and the application of this 
firm in the past if continued in the business cannot fail to produge 
results, the magnitude of which it would be difficult to estimate. 


presents a 


The constant 


THERE is not now a single descendant in the male line of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spencer, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, 
Pope, Cowper, Goldsmith, Byron or Moore ; not one of Sir Philip 
Sidney, nor of Sir Walter Raleigh ; not one of Drake, Cromwell, 
Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, Petersborough or Nelson; not 
one of Bolingbroke, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Grattan 
or Canning ; not one of Bacon, Locke, Newton or Davy ; not one 
of Hume, Gibbon or Macaulay ; not one of Hogarth, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds or Sir Thomas Lawrence; not one of David Garrick, 
John Kemble or Edmund Kean.— Chicago News. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PRINTER’S LOVE. 
BY ERNEST W. BAGG. 
The ga//ey sails have long been set, 
Her lovely form at last I see ; 
It glorifies the a/phadet, 
The /vfe of all that’s fair to me! 


Her cheeks with roses would I fv7nt 
And on her lips Love's freof bestow ; 
I'd go to press, with ne'er a stint, 
Her hand in mine —I love her so! 


I dream I stand within the church; 
The very font seems out of sorts + 
My rival, badly in the lurch, 
To love him my fair one exhorts! 


The bold-faced minion then I took 
(My wrath a saint would jzs/7/y); 

I used the s¢ck, then fiercely shook 
The knave into a hopeless ‘‘f7”’/ 


Her humble /age would this subjoin 
And fudlish, that the world may know, 
Though all unused to lover’s gvozn, 
I mitre married long ago! 


Her composition, full of grace, 

So far transcends my feeble praise, 
I'll never weary in the chase, 

But follow copy all my days! 


GEORGE D. PRENTICE AND GEORGE FRANCIS 
TRAIN. 


A correspondent sends us a clipping from the Fairhaven 
(Wash.) Democrat, with an explanatory note attached, as follows : 
‘The occasion of the following was a lecture by George Francis 
Train in our opera house on the evening following his last trip 
around the world, starting from and arriving at New Whatcom, 
Washington. There were many distinguished men present on 
the stage with the lecturer, and many reminiscences were related. 
Col. W. L. Vischer, editor of the Fairhaven /era/d, an old 
acquaintance of Mr. Train’s, was present, and Mr. Train insisted 
upon his giving the audience a description of his (Mr. Train’s) 
visit to George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Yourna/l. As. 
Colonel Vischer is something of a mimic, and paced the stage in 
the same manner as Prentice, the audience went into an uproar 
of applause, none enjoying it more than Mr. Train who corrobo- 


rated every word. 

Many years ago George D. Prentice, the famous editor, wit and poet of 
the Louisville Yourna/, for that was long before the Yournal and Courier 
were consolidated, was at work in his private editorial room in the Journal 
building dictating to his amanuensis. Prentice always wrote with the aid of an 
amanuensis because he was afflicted during the last twenty years or more of his 
life with chorea scripftorum —writer’s paralysis. While thus engaged there 
came a rap at the door, and the amanuensis opened it to see who was there. 
A very handsome young man, with a crown of wavy black hair, a graceful 
moustache and a suave manner stood there. He was dressed ina blue cut- 
away or “swallow tail”’ coat, of the old style, with smooth brass buttons. 
His vest was of some heavy white material, his pantaloons black doeskin, 
his shoes of patent leather and on his head he held a broad-brimmed soft 
hat. He presented his card, which bore the name ‘ George Francis Train,” 
and on it the owner had written in blue or red pencil, C7w7s Americanus Sum. 
He was presented to Mr. Prentice, and soon the two were in easy and pleas- 
ant converse on all manner of subjects. After a stay of perhaps thirty 
minutes, Mr. Train took his leave, and when he was gone Mr. Prentice began 
to walk the floor if his slip-shod way, and presently said to his amanuensis, 
‘* Write and I will dictate a paragraph concerning Mr. Train,’’ and he dictated 
as follows, punctuating his matter as he went, as was his custom: 

‘* (Fist)4@A locomotive that has run off the track (comma) turned upside 
down (comma) with the cowcatcher buried in a stump and the wheels mak- 
ing a thousand revolutions a minute (full stop) A kite in the air that has 


lost its tail (dash) a human novel without a hero (dash) a man who climbs a 
tree for a bird’s nest (comma) out on a limb (comma) and in order to get it 
saws the limb off between himself and the tree (full stop) A ship without a 
rudder (dash) a clock without hands (dash) an arrow shot into the air (dash) 
a sermon that is all text (dash) a pantomime of words (dash) the apotheosis 
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of talk (dash) the incaynation of gab (full stop) Handsome (comma) viva- 
cious (comma) muscular (comma) as neat as a cat (comma) clean to the mar- 
row (comma) a judge of the effect of clothes (comma) frugal in food and 
regular only in habits (full stop) A noonday mystery (dash) a solid conun- 
drum (dash) a cypher hunting for a figure to pass for something (semicolon) 
with the brains of twenty men in his head (comma) all pulling in different 
directions (semicolon) not bad as to heart (comma) but a man who has 
shaken hands with reverence (full stop) This is George Francis Train (full 


stop)”’ 


WHAT IS A ‘‘FAKE?” 


‘‘Fake” is a very expressive term. It is a hard-worked word. 
Possibly because those who use slang as their daily speech are not 
blessed with a superabundance of vocables, ‘‘ fake,” like its 
synonym ‘‘do,” has a rich variety of applications, something like 
the use to which ‘‘ fix” is put in the mouth of an average American 
with a scanty vocabulary. ‘‘ Do,” like ‘‘fake,’”” means both to 
‘‘do” and to do something dishonest, as in the phrase he was 


Probably ‘‘ fake” is 


‘‘done” out of it, or for short ‘‘ done.’ 
derived from ‘‘facere,’’ and ‘‘fakement” from ‘‘ facimentum.” 
The widest sense of the word is to do something, to make, to con- 
struct, then to forge, to cheat, to steal. In the autobiography of 
Lord Chief Baron Nicholson ‘‘fake’’ means, in one case, an old 
lag, which being translated in the vulgar tongue is interpreted 
‘‘returned convict” in the style of Jean Valjean. In the once 
famous ditty, doubtless written by the learned Dr. Maginn but 
claimed by Harrison Ainsworth, ‘‘ Nix my dolly, pals, fake away,” 
‘‘Fake a cly”’ in the same classic 
A faker —so and rightly spelt in 
A fakement is 


it means to push on stealing. 
poem means “pick a pocket.” 
Hotten’s Slang Dictionary —is one who fakes. 
anything used for a fake. So an actor’s materials for ‘‘ making up 
his mug,” adorning his face for his part, are called fakements. 
Any trade, trick, contrivance, invention, is called by ‘‘ the White- 
chapel pals” of the ‘‘ Artful Dodger,” and their successors, a fake- 
ment. In the old song of ‘‘The Tater Can,” the bearer of said 
contrivance for selling hot potatoes boasts that ‘‘to every fake- 
ment he is fly.” Inthe same region now rendered notorious by 
Jack the Ripper, a tailor advertises his goods in the slang of the 
prigs, cadgers and costermongers of the locality. He offers a 
‘‘pair of mole-skins, any color, built hanky-panky, with a double 
fakement down the sides and artful buttons at the bottom for half 
a monarch.” This means mole-skin trousers with double seam 
down the side, pearl buttons at the bottom for ten shillings, half a 
sovereign. Our American slaves of the press are undoubtedly 
wrong when they write and print fakir with an 7, meaning, as 
Hyde Clarke says, ‘‘a Mahometan monk,” for faker, with an e, 
one that fakes, a thoroughly English word and character which 
American pressreaders insist on clapping a turban upon and 
making a Mussulman of. Faker is the genuine form.—Z.xchange. 


CELLULOID FOR PRINTING PLATES. 


Among the objects exhibited during the last meeting of the 
‘‘Fachtechnische Club” of the State Printing Office in Vienna, 
there were some celluloid plates by Mr. August Denk, proprietor 
of the embossing establishment at Vienna, containing transfers 
from copper engravings. These celluloid plates, which have a 
milk-white appearance, are somewhat transparent and flexible, 
and are so hard that they may be printed from the same as a 
copper plate. The proofs exhibited demonstrate that the im- 
pressions are as clean and perfect as those made from the original 
plate. 

Celluloid may thus be employed to good advantage in copper 
engraving establishments. If, on account of celluloid being so 
ignitable, one should hesitate to use such plates, they may be 
employed with great advantage for reproducing original plates by 
making celluloid negatives, insterd of using silver, and making 
electrotype printing plates from these negatives. 

Celluloid printing plates which were exhibited and which had 
been rubbed in with ink were really works of art, which could 
easily be used as window transparencies or tops for toilet and 
other fancy boxes.—Z xchange. 
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MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS ON CYLINDER PRESSES. 


Outside of the fact that the improvement of cylindrical designed 
printing presses must continue, in speed and in other respects, in 
order to keep pace with the demands of the times, no other mechan- 
ical problem pertaining thereto is assuming greater importance 
than that which has practical reference to the best methods of 
directing and controlling the bed and cylinder movements of this 
make of machine. 

The purchaser of a bed and cylinder printing press today keenly 
realizes the necessities of his growing business ; the speed at which 
he must turn out work in order that he may make a profit on it ; 
the wear and tear on his type and plates from the use of inferior 
or erroneously constructed printing machinery, and also to the 


| 


Much comment has been expended on the merits and demerits of 
the ‘‘ universal joint,” or Napier movement ; the Middleton move- 
ment ; the Taylor movement, etc., all popular and well known. 

If the reader will follow us, we will endeavor to make plain 
some reasons why the Scott movement under consideration is one 
of the more recent and valuable in its application to the work to be 
done by it from different standpoints. Let us, therefore, observe, 
to begin, the entire absence of the universal joint, and in its stead 
is placed a solid bed-driving shaft, without a joint, which is fitted 
with a spur and bevel gear wheel on one end, and a star gear 
wheel on the other. The simplicity of this device is apparent. It 
is actuated and controlled by reciprocal movement from the driving 
gear, which is also spur and bevel geared, thereby insuring to bed 
and cylinder a positive, instantaneous and harmonized movement, 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE ‘‘ SCOTT’ 


liability of being compelled to duplicate his presses too often should 
they be built on principles of an objectionable or hazardous char- 
acter. 

These considerations, if no other were forced upon him, are 
sure to become closely allied to his thoughts when in need of new 
presses, and if his judgment has been ripened by experience he 
will not forget to practice the lesson which it has taught him. 
Whatever this experience may have led him to do, as to the study 
of printing machinery, he should not overlook the important fact 
that the device which actuates the movements of the bed and 
cylinder of a printing press should be his first consideration. 

By way of illustrating one of the more modern devices which 
has been applied to and in use on fast-running presses, and which 
is deserving of our attention at present, we show a sectional draw- 
ing of the ‘‘ Scott ’’ movement. 


| 


* PRESS MOVEMENT. 


because there are no secondary parts to militate against perfect 
unison, and because the diameter and precision of the gears are 
never disturbed by extreme angles, the propelling or directing 
points of the shaft being so far separated from each other as to, at 
all times, be in true fit in the gears. 

It may be asked, what special benefit is derived by having the 
shaft in one solid piece, and distinct from movements which have 
a complex character, yet are still in general use ? 

(1) The advantage of a solid shaft is to dispense with the 
double-jointed device known as the universal joint, which, from its 
combination, hazards durability and absolute action by its oper- 
ation with the bed and cylinder from the points of contact with 
the intermediate and alternating pinion gearing. 

(2) In placing the hanging rack well to the right of the bed, the 
driving forces of the press are more properly equalized, and as one 
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large air-cushion cylinder is better than two small ones, this is prop- 
erly placed under the center of the bed. Besides, the farther the 
hanging-gear rack is located from the driving-gear, the less angling 
is on the gears, or on a universal joint, if that device was in use. 

(3) The single shaft truly possesses and conveys more direct 
and uniform power than is possible with the Napier movement, 
simply because it is a perfectly even, whole and continuous motion 
from one end to the other. In other words, the bed-driving shaft, 
being in one piece and its gearing, bevel or spur (according to the 
way the bed is moving — forward or backward), is in absolute con- 
tact with its driver, tooth for tooth (as in ordinary constructed 
gearing), having a fixed axis, it is impossible to vary either in direct 
motion or in register with the cylinder, when that important func- 
tion is. being performed. 

(4) In the case of the movement under consideration, we find 
that we have meshing together two spur gears when the bed is 
moving to print, and two bevel gears when the bed is returning. 
In each case the action and contact is as perfect as if fixed con- 
tinuously in one position. In the Taylor movement this is not 
possible ; for when the press is moving forward or backward one 
bevel and one spur gear mesh together, practically forming a non- 
theoretical and imperfect mechanical combination, which, from its 
imperfect mechanical harmony, must be productive of considerable 
lost motion, or ‘‘ back-lash,” and, consequently, bad register, and 
finally become a weak and faulty construction. It may be asked, 
is the destructive force of bed and cylinder (while printing a form) 
more apparent on one part of a form than on another? To this 
question let us answer that we cannot see why there should be any 
difference in a movement such as we are describing, because there 
is no lost motion in driving the bed in unison with the cylinder. 
Any device which reduces the angle of the shaft while printing 
reduces the irregularity of the bed’s motion. In the Scott move- 
ment, the shaft is absolutely straight from end to end when print- 
ing, and but slightly angled on the return motion, which is equally 
adjusted by means of the beveled gear at the shaft and the inter- 
mediate point. 

(5) The Taylor movement, notwithstanding its inherent defects, 
has elicited much praise, and its adoption, in some shape or other, 
by several of the leading press builders, has added to its popular- 
ity. Scott has, obviously, utilized a few of the more important 
features of this movement, and added to and improved such as he 
has deemed applicable to his own devices. This difference between 
Scott and Taylor is apparent by the manner in which Scott has 


placed the star-wheel driving shaft on a level while the bed is, 


moving in one direction — printing —and at a short angle when 
returning in the opposite direction. Also, in driving by two gears 
on the outside to the main gearing on a spur, and the other on a 
When the shaft is level, the spur gear is driving; when 


Thus we have 


bevel. 
the shaft is at an angle, the bevel gears are driving. 
a correct movement or train of gears while the bed is running in 
either direction. These gears are held rigidly between bearings, 
the teeth of the bevel being on the same parallel.line as those on 
the spur gears. The Taylor movement has a rocking two-faced 
gear, meshing into a spur gear, and not as reliable, in regard to 
register, as its firmest adherents desire (although superior to the 
universal joint). Indeed, one press builder using the universal 
joint has been induced to put a ‘‘shoe-brake” on his cylinder to 
enable the bed to drop into register with it. If this ‘‘brake” had 
been put on the bed, instead of the cylinder (as it certainly appears 
to be the cause of variations in register), there might have been a 
more effective remedy to the defective register, if such existed. 

In the several respects alluded to, the Scott movement differs 
from all other fast printing and registering machines, and may, with 
propriety, be placed in the forward rank of improved mechanical 
reciprocal devices for scientifically uniting bed and cylinder, and 
for durability and absolute register.— 7he American Art Printer. 


Lorp AsHBURNHAM's famous ‘‘ Textus of the Gospels” is val- 
ued at $50,000 and is on view at the Bookbinder’s Exposition in 


London with the Mazarine Bible and Mary Tudor prayer-book. 
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¥ BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AmonG the new foreign publications in the scientific field is the 
Pantobiblion, edited and published at St. Petersburg, M. A. Kercha, 
editor. The object of the book is to serve as a guide or hand- 
book to all interested in the exact sciences regarding the selection 
of the proper literature treating on the different branches of 
modern science. To accomplish this end, the an/odbiblion gives 
a list of all new scientific works published in a living language, or 
series of articles criticising and reviewing the more important 
books in the language in which the book is written, a critical 
review of all journals or periodicals devoted to polytechnic and 
the sciences. The first number of this new and interesting pub- 
lication contains the names of about 1,200 new books, 80 criti- 
cisms, and the summaries of 270 journals, the whole including 
the French, English, German, Italian, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Hungarian, Roumanian, Russian, Polish 
and Bohemian languages. 


Spanish, Portuguese, 


COMPETITIVE BIDDING, WITH ITS RESULTANT EVILS; a paper 
read by Thomas Todd before the Master Printers’ Club, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 18, 1891. 

Within the compass of twenty-two 4% by 2% long primer 
pages, Mr. Todd presents the results of a deep insight into the 
evils of competitive bidding, and his treatment of the question 
finds its keynote in the exhortation ‘‘Do not estimate whenever 
you can avoid it.” 

LABOR DAY SOUVENIR OF THE CHICAGO TRADE AND LABOR 
ASSEMBLY. Danks & Co., publishers, Walker & Robertson, printers, 
Chicago. 

This souvenir contains a large amount of interesting informa- 
tion on labor problems with statistical matter compiled from 
various sources. Its editor, Mr. T. H. Morgan, has performed 
his part with credit, while the ninety-six folio pages and colored 
inserts, and cover of red leatherette printed in gold bronze, derive 
their mechanical excellence at the hands of Messrs. James 
Johnston and B. Nolan, foremen of Messrs. Walker & Robertson's 
composing and press rooms respectively. 

SOUVENIR VOLUME OF THE MICHIGAN STATE PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION: A Story Written by the Editors Themselves. Compiled and 
arranged by Fred Slocum, Secretary. 130 pages; 35 cents. 

This handsome brochure is highly attractive in its typograph- 
The cover is embossed in white and gold, and 
It is printed on fine plate paper 
The contents 


ical appearance. 
tied with a white silk cord. 
and has almost two hundred half-tone engravings. 
are of absorbing interest, the history of the association's travels 
being taken up by the editors one from another, the result being 
altogether unique and attractive. Address Fred Slocum, e¢roit 


Journal, Detroit, Michigan. 


OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR. By Amanda M. Douglas. Lee & Shepard, 
publishers, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Of this volume the Providence Yournal says that it is the nine- 
teenth novel on Miss Douglas’ list, and yet her hand-has not lost 
its cunning, nor her imagination its power to create. This popular 
writer embodies in her latest romance the same ingenuity in the 
construction of the plot, the same abundant resources in its 
development and the same power to arouse an absorbing interest 
that mark all her work. She occupies a field entirely her own. 
Her command of language is marvelous, her style is earnest and 
realistic, and her characters play their parts with an individuality 
so pronounced that ro confusion arises on account of the large 
Miss Douglas has done no 


It is strong, earnest, 


number that mingle in the action. 
better work than this book bears witness to. 
intensely interesting, graphic in portraiture and vivid in descrip- 


tion. 





At a regular meeting of the St. Paul Typothetz, held August 
6, the following were elected as delegates to the National Typoth- 
etz, to be held at Cincinnati, October 20: David Ramaley, 
George M. Stanchfield, C. P. Stine, T. J. Price, B. B. Anderson 
Alternates — H. L. Collins, W. L. Banning, Charles H. Evans, 
A. E. Vose. W. T. Rich, secretary. 
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cl aAlftone Seri AS 2 ase S ae - we - fonts TYPE BOD IES. 
8A, 162, 18 Point Halftone $3.95 
re ~ARy a YiAITIVE 
Collectlon of Specimens of Pine Printing 


rl a lab Sxpositlon 


Coleaco 1893 








4A, 8a, 36 Point Halftone $6.30 


MAIO BR LUS Cy CQ, 
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Tybe Founder 
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(89 and [4] Monroe Street 
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SPACES AND QUADS EXTRA FIGURES WITA ALL SIZES. 
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will FARMER. LITTLE & CO, IYPE FOUNDERS, NV. Y. Ma 


CORNER GOLD ST. eee HAS. B. ROSS, Manacer. 


PATENT PENDING. 


EXTRA CONDENSED LETTERS ARE CONSTANTLY REQUIRED 
We again Lead the Fashion with this Handsome New Addition to our Extra Condensed Jobbing Faces 
The Fashion of the Hour 1234567890 


JOB PRINTERS STILL ADMIRE THE FASHIONS 
Fashions of Our Forefathers, dead and turned to clay, become again the Fashions of to-day 
Triple Condensed 1234567890 


TRE FASHION FOR JOB PRINTERS 
Experienced Printers know the Yalue of Extra Condensed Letters 
Liabilities $12,345,678.00 


"RT FASHION EXTRA CONDENSED 
Fxtra Condensed News Items have lately become the Fastlon 
Mortgage $12,940,678.90 


TRE VERY TYPE OF FASHION 
Swift Driving to the Race Course at Saratoga 








| 
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THE ZITHER PLAYER. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving, by ELEctro-T1intT ENGRAVING ComPANny, 726 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(See the other side of this sheet.) 
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’ 
The Electro-Tint Engraving Co. | 
No. 726 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
LLUSTRATIONS in Half-fone for all illustrative purposes. We make a 
specialty of this process, and our success is demonstrated by the opinions 
of our patrons and by our specimens (see other side). 

We have two establishments well equipped with the best appliances 
and apparatus, and employ none but the highest skilled labor, and our com- 
bined facilities enable us to furnish the best work at reasonable prices, and 
with dispatch. 

Below we note some testimonials, but a trial order will convince you of 
our ability to please you. 
From WM J. KELLEY, Ep | AMERICAN ArT PRINTER," N.Y. City. 
1 ri} { 1 r 
1 1 | 
FRom LEISURE HOURS,” PHILADELPHIA. 
\W tlie I 
lat ni I lute i 
FRom L.C. HASCALL, PRES FRATERNITY PuB. Co., BOSTON 
| t i 1 I | 
I | ( th 
t fe 1 ie 
FROM AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA 
Vt Vill y I 
iLher ere nd yy. uU 
ki ¢ i fac n (le ! ul Vi 
urp t nd t ! rout pre rh | 
were printed i ne in ior id only needed about tw 
ng y I 
The above, and many others which we have, show the high apprecia- ( 


tion in which our work is held by parties who have tried it. 


Correspondence and requests for estimates are cordially inv 


receive our prompt and careful attention. 


ited, and will 
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T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 


(ESTABLISHED 1835) 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF 


PAPER CUTTERS » 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AGENTS FOR 


THE THOMPSON WIRE STITCHERS, 
THE BELMONT FOLDING MACHINES, 
‘*CHAMPION ”’ ann “‘ DEFIANCE”’ NumBerine MACHINES. 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 


25 CENTRE ST. AND 2, 4 AND 6 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
413 DEARBORN ST. AND 136 PLYMOUTH PL., CHICAGO. 


WORKS — CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 








HARRISBURC, PA., U. S. A. 
‘ HICKOK”| ———— 
UNS OUPLEX STRIKERS. 
- A > , . onnawiress STRIKERS. 


SHEET LAPPERS. 
WwE MAHE UNDERLIFTS. 


| Ruling Machines. | | Ruling Pens. 
|_Paging Machines. _ tc a Knife Grinders. 
Lnemboring Hechines | 1 >i Binders’ Board 
Sawing Machines. 


Th t ‘ 
|_ sawing Machit \ ' 
Foot or Power, J Cutters, 


Corner Trimmers. ff UsS.4-3 Hand or 
Roller Backers. _ Za Rotary, 
Job Backers, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


| AC BES TUS, ES OSA 
FULL BINDERY OUTFITS. [PTie w. 0. HICKOK MFG. CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mig. Co. 











THE “ DISPATCH.” 








FASTEST SINGLE CYLINDER PRESS IN THE WORLD. 


Two-Revolution Drum Cylinder and Lithographic 


_ PATENT AIR- SPRING PRINTING PRESSES. _ 
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DELIVERS SHEETS PRINTED-SIDE UP. NO SMUTTING OR SET-OFF. 











Main Office and Works: NEW LONDON, CONN. 


New York Office: 9 and 10 Tribune Building. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, General Western Agents, 115 and 117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, III. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 








Se 
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Cincinnati, July 15, 1891. 
Mr. R. O. BOYD is no longer in our employ. 
THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 





D. J. REILLY & COMPANY, 


O, J. MAIGNE, Surviving Partner, 


324 AND 326 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 





“ACME” 








WN NAW ww °° "le 


“PEERLESS” 
ROLLER 
COMPOSITION 




















ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR CASTING ROLLERS IN EITHER OF THE ABOVE COMPOSITIONS. 
ALL WORK WARRANTED TO SATISFY THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS. 





tary ALL THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED METHODS FOR CASTING 
ROLLERS EMPLOYED IN THIS ESTABLISHMENT. 





AKAGON PAPER 48° CARD : 2 2 
CUTTING MACHINES 


All sizes have traverse and side gauges. They have Broad Clamping Surfaces for general use, yet the Stock can be 
Gauged to a Half-inch of the Knife on the smaller sizes, and to within three-fourths of an inch on the 30 and 32 inch. 


Any Length of Paper can be handled in front of the kaife on the 25-inch and smaller sizes. 
THEY CUT ACCURATELY AND EASY, HAVING EXTRAORDINARY POWER. 





Prices—14-inch, $45.00; 2214-in., $80.00; 25-in., $110.00; 30-in., $175.00; 32-in., $200.00. Skidded free. 


Recommended and For Sale by all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


EDWARD L. MILLER, sisciss:, 328 Vine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





30 and 32 inch Paragon. 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either four, six 
or eight pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 


COX DUPLEX PERFECTING Dorcel 
A F ines cTl S 








Mr. T. C. O’Hara, the well-known expert machinist of the Boston Herald, under date of September 10, 
1890, writes as follows to Mr. H. I. DILLENBACK, manager of the Rutland (Vt.) Herald, the purchaser of 


the first of the above machines: 
Boston, Mass., September 10, 1890. 


At your request I attended the shop test of the new Cox DupLEx WEB PERFECTING PREss, built for the Rutland //era/d, and 
carefully inspected its operation and made a thorough examination of its construction. The press stood partly over a pit and 
partly on the floor, upon planks, and was not fastened down in any way; and it was run by a four-inch belt. At the first trial 
of speed, it ran at the rate of 3,000 complete papers per hour; at the second, 3,600; at the third, 4,560. Its operation during 
these trials caused no perceptible jar of the machine nor of the floor of the building, nor did it give any indication of strain upon 
the machine, and it ran with perfect steadiness and smoothness. The principle of the machine, while novel, is entirely practical, 
and overcomes entirely the obstacles to speed and smooth running always heretofore encountered in the construction of flat-bed 
printing presses, and in my opinion the invention has solved the great problem in the construction of machines for the use of 
newspapers of moderate circulation, desiring to print from type at high speed, in a manner destined to revolutionize this branch 
of printing press manufacture. 


Under date of December 9, 1890, Mr. Dillenback, Manager of the Hera/d, writes: 

The press is running nicely. I believe it to be the press, without a rival, for newspapers desiring to secure all the advantages 
of a fast perfecting press without the delays, expense and other disadvantages of stereotyping ; and I do not hesitate to recommend it 
unqualifiedly: The press runs smoothly and ecgnomically, is handled with ease by a young man who never before saw a perfecting 
press, is thoroughly well built, and does better work than the vast majority of presses. I know of no ‘‘ outs” about it, and feel justi- 
fied in saying that no one can say aught but in praise of it. 
DvupLex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. : Office of ToLepo Daity ComMeErciAL, ToLEpo, Ouro, June 24, 1891. 

Gentlemen,— Permit me to congratulate you upon your success in fulfilling the contract recently made with you to build a flat-bed 
perfecting press and folding machine to produce the 7o/edo Commercial at a speed of from 3,500 to 4,000 copies per hour. I have care- 
fully studied the machine, so far as the pressure of business permitted, while being erected and adjusted in our pressroom, and I this 
morning personally witnessed the production of a full edition of the Commercial at the rate of 3,600 per hour—which we may call the 
final test —and upon which the machine was accepted. 

I take this means to acknowledge my satisfaction with the test, and hereby formally accept the machine under the contract. The 
money in full for the press has been deposited to your credit, and now awaits your order. 

The experience obtained in this brief trial of your press justifies the hope that large savings will be made in the pressroom over 
the necessary expenses to be met in stereotyping and operating a stereotype press, such as we have heretofore been using. 

Very truly yours, P. C. BOYLE, Pres. Toledo Commercial Co. 





This press will print and fold, with equal speed, either a four, six or eight page paper, without any adjustment. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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TRE Vwou e+ 
TYPE POUNDRY 


337 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


COPPER 
AMALGAM 
TYPE 


ON TRE POINT SYSTEM. 


On our Roman and Old Style Copper Amalgam Type, 25 


per cent discount. 
On our Job and Display Type, Border, Ornaments and Brass 


Rule, 30 per cent discount. 

For cash with order, or within 10 days, from customers who 
have opened credits with us, we allow an extra 5 per cent discount 
on the net of invoices. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


Set in 12, 18 and 24 point Atlantic. Series, $10.00. 


| 406 N. THIRD STREET, 


1099 


ONLY ONE PRINTER 


In a certain town had Samples of our 


PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 
catalogue. Why? Because he could 
show something attractive for the 
Cover. 

Can we send you samples? Don't forget 
that we are tbe Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
Material of every kind, and also 


MACHINERY. 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


179 MonrRoE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 





Jars ane IRON WORKS. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 





115 & 117 Fifth Ave. 


The + Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 


SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 


————- MANUFACTURERS OF ——~————- 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


\ \\ (A Ay 
~AO/OVHO}MKOVOe- 
IWWY” 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


CHICAGO. 
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The Gard Electric Motor & Dynamo Co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR ARC OR INCANDESCENT CIRCUITS, 


From 4 To 30 HoRSE-Power. 


Incandescent Dynamos, from 15 to 500 Lights of 16 Candle-power. 


THESE DYNAMOS AND MOTORS APE SPECIALLY DURABLE 
AND ECONOMICAL. SELF-OILIIG BEARINGS; LOWEST UNIFORM SPEED. 
A PERFECT MACHINE AT MODERATE COST. 


AGENTS: 
BOSTON, The Eastern Electrical Supply & Construction Co., No. 65 Oliver Street. 
NEW YORK, Chas. L. Eidlitz, No. 10 West Twenty-Third Street. 
CHICAGO, The Thos. L. Johnson Co., No. 312 Dearborn Street. 
MILWAUKEE, Henry Ramien, No. 641 Third Street. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., J. Geo. Gardner, No. 1005 H Street. 
ST. LOUIS, Stagl Electrical Engineering Co., No. 1106 Pine Street. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., W.F. Murphy. 
DETROIT, MICH., The Michigan Electric Co., No. 212-214 Griswold Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., J. M. Lennon, No. 22 Loan and Trust Building. 


’ 














PRINTERS 


“A, © AR il 
HEBER WELLS, 


(Successor to VANDERBURGH, WELLS & Co.) 
MANUFACTURER OF 


~—S=W00D TYVES=* 


Cabinets, Cases, Drying Racks and Sundries. 


8 SPRUCE ST., Near nassau, NEW YORK. 





K1I0INn AS 


U. S. Patents: 





PRINTERS. TAKE NOTICE! 


The WETTER CONSECUTIVE NUMBERING MACHINES are covered by the following 


MAY 26, 1885. OCT. 12, 1886. DEC. 7, 1886. DEC. 13, 1887. DEC. 13, 1887. 
AUG. 21, 1888. OCT. 16, 1888. NOV. 5, 1889. APRIL 15, 1890. APRIL 15, 1890. 


AND FURTHER PATENTS PENDING. 


These different patents embrace every conceivable method of operating numbering machines that are made the height of type, 


to be used on printing presses without attachments of any kind. 


Many attempts have been made to infringe on our patents by parties substituting numbering machines of a construction likely to 


deceive the purchaser. 


In view of such facts, we feel it our duty to caution printers to be careful not to purchase an infringing article. 


Our machines have been in constant use for the past five years in the leading printing offices throughout the United States and Europe, 


and have proven to be of incalculable value wherever used. 


The following are the representative printing houses using the WETTER NUMBERING MACHINES: 


AMERICAN BANK NOTE Co., . : ; New York. 
2 4 x 0 ; Philadelphia. 
sid oy = st ; : : . Boston. 

FRANKLIN BANK NOTE Co., ; ; . New York. 


Homer LEE Bank NOTE Co., 
HAMILTON BANK NoTE Co., 


“cc 





Boston. 

oe * ‘* Hamilton, Ohio. 

- Ks ‘© St. Paul, Minn. 
ACME STATIONERY Co., . ; : : New York. 
Brooktyn Datty EAGLE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ranp, McNatiy & Co., ; A 5 . Chicago. 


Bureau ENGRAVING & PRINTING, Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co., . New York. 
“ “ “ 





PooLeE Bros., . ‘ ; , - 4 ® Chicago. 
J. M. W. Jones, . ‘ : ; : 
STROMBERG & ALLEN, . 
ALLEN, LANE & Scott, 
Dunvap & CLARKE, 
STEPHEN GREEN, ‘ 
Wo. F. Murpuy’s Sons, ; : 
RAND-AVERY Supply Co., ; : ; . Boston. 
REYNOLDS & REYNOLDs, Dayton, Ohio. 
H. S. Crocker & Co., San Francisco. 
ScumiptT LABEL Co., = 
TRIBUNE JoB PRINT, 
-WoopwarD & TIERNAN, 
Toor & Co., , 


. Philadelphia. 


“ 


sé 





. Minneapolis. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


They are also in extensive use in Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, Australia and South America. 


The merit of our machines can be judged from the extensive sale of them in all parts of the world. Wherever used they are 
praised in the highest terms, both as to working perfectly and giving untcld durability. 


JOSEPH WETTER & Co.,, 


20 & 22 MORTON ST. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TWO OF OUR UNRIVALED SPECIALTIES. s 





KAW 4 


a NY Y 


\ 4 





» x 
PR 4S Ye VA N 


ENF 
S 


INAS 


TELEPHONE 574-12. 


G. EDW. OSBORN & CO. 


-. PRINTERS’ + WAREHOUSE, 


393 STATE STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Our Roller and Composition Department is as complete as any in 


New England. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





AGENTS FOR CHAMPION PAPER CUTTERS, PEERLESS PRESSES, 


H.H. LATHAM, CHICAGO, BOOKBINDERS’ MATERIALS. 


A full stock of Type and Inks on hand. 
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“THERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 


But when you get through experimenting 


come back, as everybody does, to the old 
rebable L( ( ve ) of 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 JOUN ST., NEW YORK 








ON ANOTHER PAGE 


We offer a large Map to parties sending us clubs of eight subscribers, 
or a single subscription. If you are already a subscriber, and want 


this Map, send us $1.25 and we will send you one. 


YOU WILL FIND 


It one of the most useful maps for office or home ever published, 


and well worth the price asked. Its regular price is $5.00, but 


through special arrangement we are able to furnish it at $1.25. 


OUR MAP OFFER 


Was intended principally to assist in’ swelling our subscription list, 
but in order to enable those now on our list to secure the Map, we 
make the above offer. 


\ddress all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers. 
[53° Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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THOMAS E. SULLIVAN, WM. KENNEDY, A. B. ADAIR, 
Tribune. Inter Ocean, News. 






































— 


FRANK H. EHLEN, CHARLES A. PEARSON, HERBERT PRESTON, 
Herald. Matt, Times, 



































CHARLES G. WILSON, CHARLES H. HARDING, JOHN P. SCHNEIDER, 
Post. Evening Fournadl. Globe. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMEN OF CHICAGO DAILIES. 
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COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMEN OF CHICAGO DAILIES. 


THOMAS E. SULLIVAN, 


Foreman of the 777éune, the subject of this sketch, was born in 


. Troy, New York, October 16, 1842. He removed from his birth- 


place to Vermont when but a child, thence to Ohio and finally 
settled in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, where he entered upon an 
apprenticeship to the printing trade. After serving his time he 
came to Chicago in June, 1865, and at once entered the com- 
posing room of the 77iéune as a ‘‘sub.” He was advanced to 
‘‘regular,” proofreader, and finally to the foremanship, which 
position he now holds. He is gentlemanly, dignified yet genial, 
courteous and impartial, filling his position with honor and credit 
to himself, and to the satisfaction of both employers and 
employés. Mr. Sullivan has been a life-long and consistent mem- 
ber of Typographical Union No. 16, and in point of service is the 
oldest foreman in the city, having acted in that capacity con- 
tinuously for the last twenty years. He was married December 
22, 1870. 

WILLIAM KENNEDY 
For about eighteen years past has been foreman of the /z/er Ocean 
composing room. He is about forty-seven years of age, and, next 
to Mr. Sullivan, of the 7%7éune, has seen the longest service as 
foreman of any man on a daily paper in the city. He is fearless, 
strong in his positions, almost gruff in his blunt honesty at, times, 
and well liked by everybody. His popularity was sufficient in 
1873 to elect him delegate to the session of the International 
Union which met in this city. Mr. Kennedy's exemplary conduct 
during the troublous times of 1878 won for him the highest 
esteem both of his employers and the members of No. 16, and 
as an evidence of its approval of his course at this trying time 
No. 16 again made Mr. Kennedy its representative to the Inter- 
national in 1888. Mr. Kennedy is an exceptional foreman in his 
interest in union affairs generally, being very regular in his 
attendance at its meetings, and, while always having his ‘‘say”’ in 
the discussions before that body, still invariably gives a cheerful 
acquiescence to the verdict of the majority and as heartily enters 
into the work outlined, even if in opposition to his original ideas. 
It was at his suggestion that the new office of Organizer of 
No. 16 was created. 

A. B. ADAIR, 

Foreman of the Mews composing room, was born October g, 1850, 
in Venango county, Pennsylvania. He left school at the age of 
twelve to enter an apprenticeship in the office of the American 
Citizen, Butler, Butler county, Pennsylvania, where he worked 
one year, then going to Mercer and completing another year of 
apprenticeship on the /V’estern Press. He became a journeyman 
in the office of the Canton (Ohio) Repository. He afterward 
migrated to Illinais and farmed for three years; went to Kan- 
sas and returned to the printing business, in the office of the 
Lawrence 7ribune. He joined the union there, and traveled to 
St. Louis, where he worked three years on the Globe and Globe- 
Democrat, and came to Chicago in the fall of 1875; worked on 
the 77iéune and Courter, and then took charge of the Dai/y News 
composing room, where he has remained from its first day ot 
publication to the present. Mr. Adair has been quite prominent 
in labor and greenback politics, being at one time the nominee of 
the greenback party of Illinois for lieutenant-governor. He was 
also a prominent member of the united labor party of Cook 
county. He is recognized as a ready debater and a forcible and 
effective speaker. Always taking an active interest in the affairs of 
his union, he was honored by No. 16 by being elected one of its 
delegates to the International session in 1880, where he was prom- 
inent in the furtherance of that body’s legislation. 

FRANK H. EHLEN, 
Foreman of the //era/d, was born at Phillipsburg, New Jersey, but 
removed with his parents to Chicago when but a few months old. 
After attending school at St. Michael's and afterward the public 
school he became errand boy in the printing firm of Piggott, 
Webster & Co., which, after the great fire, became the Pictorial 





Printing Company.’ In 1876, at the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship, he joined Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and very 
soon thereafter became foreman of the office in which he was 
employed. In 1881 the business changed hands, the incoming firm 
declining to recognize the typographical union, whereupon Mr 
Ehlen and his entire force left the office. His next experience 
was that of a ‘‘sub” on the //era/d, and in the course of a year 
became foreman, where he has remained to the present time, 
advancing step by step with the phenomenal growth and success 
of the Chicago //era/d. Mr. Ehlén has seen his force in the com- 
posing room grow from 17 men to 135, and the pay-roll reach to 
between $2,700 and $3,000 per week from $360 per week, the 
amount paid out the first week he took charge of the paper. 
Mr. Ehlen’s constant aim has been to improve the conditions under 
which his force work, and with every advance made by the news- 
paper he controls he has kept that end in view. As a consequence 
the //era/d composing room is one of the pleasantest in the city 
to work in and Mr. Ehlen is held in high esteem by the craft 
generally. 
CHARLES A. PEARSON, 

Foreman of the A/az/, was born in Hamilton, Canada, April 25, 
1858. At the age of fourteen he entered the office of the G/ode, 
Toronto, to learn the art preservative, where he remained two 
years, and then drifted into the office of the Presbyterian, working 
there about one year. The desire to rgam seized him, California 
being the objective point. Arriving,in Chicago lack of funds 
prevented further gratifying his desire for travel, and he secured 
work as an apprentice in the office of the Lakeside Publishing and 
Printing Company, following the fortunes of that concern for 
some time. Again his roving disposition had to be catered to, but 
this time his compass was pointed south, he arriving at Memphis, 
Tennessee, shortly after the raising of the quarantine which had 
existed owing to the yellow fever epidemic. Three months of the 
South was enough —then Chicago again. Although ‘‘subbing”’ 
on the Daily ews was not very good at that time, it was the 
point from which he started to work up till he reached the day 
foremanship, which position he held until July 1, 1888, when he 
secured the situation which he now fills. 


HERBERT PRESTON, 


Foreman of the 7?7mes, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
January 21, 1857. Mr. Preston has had a varied business and 
professional career, having in the '7o’s been engaged in the real 
estate business, and also for a time was employed by a railroad 
conipany. He studied law meanwhile and was admitted to the 
bar by the Illinois Supreme Court in 1886. He joined Chicago 
Typographical Union, No. 16, in 1888. Prior to joining No. 16 
Mr. Preston for a long time rendered invaluable service to its 
officers in their efforts to unionize the 77mes, which had for nearly 
fifteen years been without the fold of unionism. Mr. Preston 
became a benedict in 1879. He makes an admirable foreman, and 
is highly esteemed both by his employers and the typographical 
fraternity generally. Mr. Preston has also served on important 
committees of the union, and his work has met with the hearty 
approval of its membership. 
CHARLES G. WILSON, 
The pleasant, affable gentleman who presides in the composing 
room of the /os/, was born in Washington, Iowa, December 1o, 
1860. He remained there and attended school until seventeen 
years of age, and then became an apprentice in the Gaze¢/e office 
of that town, where he worked until, in 1882, he came to Chicago, 
joined No. 16, and began his career as a journeyman printer by 
‘‘subbing” on the A/orning News. He held various positions in 
that office until the advent of the Zvening Post, April, 1890, when 
he was given the foremanship of that journal. He is wide awake 
and progressive, and believes in keeping thoroughly abreast of 
these stirring times, typographically. 
CHARLES H. HARDING, 

Foreman of the Evening Journal, served his apprenticeship and 
worked as a journeyman for several years in the office of which 
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he now has charge. He is still young, being about thirty-five | as to justify with the ordinary metal furniture now in use. This 


years of age, and has spent almost his entire life in Chicago. 


Mr. Harding is genial and kindly, and enthusiastically imbued | or sorts. 


with a love for his work, devoting himself untiringly to the 
improvement of his office and the advancement of his force. He 
is very popular with the proprietors of the Yowrnal and much 
esteemed by his fellow craftsmen generally. He has been a 


member of No. 16 from the time he completed his apprenticeship. 
JOHN P. SCHNEIDER, 

Foreman of the G/ode, was born in Chicago, February 16, 1866, 
and is consequently the youngest foreman in the city. He served 
his apprenticeship in the office of Carhart, Wright & Co., and 
joined Typographical Union, No. 16, in February, 1889. He went 
to work on the Daily Globe, where, after over two years-at the case, 
he succeeded Charles Boyer as foreman of the composing room, 
which position he now holds. Mr. Schneider is companionable 
and popular, and keeps weil in line with the younger and more 
progressive element of the union, of which he is a bright and 
consistent member. 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES. 


The Archer process for making folding paper boxes, the patents 
of which are controlled by the Liberty Machine Works, of 54 
Frankfort street, New York, facilitates immensely the manufacture 
of folding paper boxes, now of so much importance to the com- 
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material is put up in fonts, assorted, or may be had in separate sets 
The cutting rule is made of steel, just type high. The 
creasing rule is made of brass, and a trifle lower than the cutting 
rule, so that when the one cuts through the paper, the creasing 
rule only creases it sufficiently to make it bend without cracking. 
Both kinds of rule are put up in fonts, cut labor-saving, so that with 
a font of the hooks, catches, etc., and a font of each style of rule, 
any style of box: may be made on any of the job presses now in 
use, and any job printer can add this new branch to his business 
by an outlay of from fifty dollars upward, according to the amount 
of business he can control. 

With an outfit of this material the form for cutting and creas- 
ing a folding paper box can be set up as quickly and easily as any 
form of rulework, by using metal furniture as a basis, and the cut- 
ting can be done on any job printing press. There is not a village 
in the country that now supports a printing office in which it would 
not pay to put in one of these outfits. Druggists, confectioners, ice- 
cream saloons, dry goods stores, milliners, and manufacturers of all 
kinds of small wares such as tacks, nails, hominy, farina, starch, 
patent medicines and all kinds of specialties, are using these boxes, 
and many others would use them if they could get them con- 
veniently and in small quantities. Then again, every box has to be 
printed and the ‘‘ box maker ” always does the printing, so that by 
being able to furnish the boxes you can also increase your printing 
By having this ovtfit you not only add this new branch 

but increase the value of 
‘ what you already have. 
‘ You are not confined to 
folding boxes, for with an 
outfit of this material stiff 
paper boxes can be cut 
and scored in any shape 
or style desired out of 
straw board, printer’s 


business. 
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blanks, etc., as quickly 
and cheaply as they can 
be done on any machine 
built on purpose for the 
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business; and with the 





assistance of a few girls 
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all kinds of pill, powder, 





jewelry, wedding cake and 
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similar boxes can be made 
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without any extra outlay 
for plant. 

The accompanying dia- 
gram shows a form locked 
up in chase ready for the 
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press, with all the pieces 
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tect be readily understood that 
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mercial world. The novelty consists in the means employed to 
reénforce the cutting and scoring rules, whereby they are rigidly 
kept in position in the form while the pressis in operation. Here- 
tofore a press built especially for the purpose has been necessary 
to do the work, but with this material any ordinary job printing 
press may be used. 

The invention consists of bending or stamping pieces of the 
steel cutting rule into any desired shape, so as to form hooks, 
tucks, catches, thumb holes, round corners, or any of the irregular 
shapes used for cutting paper boxes, and in casting around thema 
body of metal so as to hold the rule firmly in place, and to form a 
solid base for same. The bodies of these pieces are all cast in type 
molds, the same as type, and measured on the ‘‘ point system” so 
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by this process work can 
: be easily produced that 
‘ under the ordinary con- 

dition of things would be 
next to impossible. As stated above, the power required for 
cutting by this process is inconsiderable, and ordinary presses will 
do the work. A full description of this process can hardly be 
given in an article of this kind, but by writing the Liberty 
Machine Works an illustrated pamphlet will be mailed you which 
will explain fully in regard to it and give all necessary infor- 


mation. 


IT was very annoying to the members of the Slabtown board of 
trade to read in the local paper that they had held ‘‘an infernal 
talk’’ with the town council. The editor explained that it should 
have read an 7zforma/ talk, and it cost him $1.14 for drinks all 


around. 




















Copyright, 1890, by C. B. CoTtrRELL & Sons. 
ELECTROTYPING. * 
NO. V. 
REMOVING THE SHELL. FROM THE MOLD. 


When the desired thickness of shell is obtained, the mold is 
taken from the vat and placed in the sink in a slanting position, 
and the connections liberated by means of a sharp-pointed tool or 
knife, after which the operator pours hot water over the back of 
the shell and gently lifts one corner. The heat of the water melts 
the surface of the wax immediately in contact with the under part 
of the shell. This allows the operator to relieve the shell from the 
mold while the water is being poured over it. The shell should be 
removed carefully and with a slight tension, in order to keep it 
straight and free from kinks. 

A great deal of extra and expensive labor may be avoided 
in finishing the plates by carefully handling and backing the 
shells. . 

EVAPORATING THE WATER FROM THE WAX. 

While the shells are being removed from the wax molds, con- 
siderable water is retained in the blisters that gather on the 
face of the composition, which should be entirely removed before 
the wax is again used. If allowed to remain, the water will injure 
the working qualities of the composition, besides showing itself by 
small pin-holes and blisters appearing on the face of the mold, 
after the impression is taken. 

Some molders evaporate the water by placing the wax in an 
iron pot over a gas flame or over the heated metal. This is an 
unsafe method, as dry heat destroys the glutinous nature of the 
composition, and should the wax overflow into the flame or 
metal pot the results would be threatening, if not seriously 
dangerous. 

The best method is to use two steam wax-pots, one of which 
should be directly under the overflow pipe, into which the melted 
wax from the table is allowed to flow, and remain until all the 
water is evaporated. 

After the moisture is entirely evaporated, the wax may be 
transferred to pot No. 2. The remaining cases are now placed on 
the steam table, and the melted wax allowed to flow into pot 
No. 1. The operator in the meantime proceeds to run the wax 
into the cases from pot No. 2. 


CLEANING THE SHELLS. 


A film of wax adheres to the face of the shell when it is being 
relieved from the mold, which must be removed before the shell is 
tinned. If the wax is allowed to remain it will be burned to 
carbon and form in hard crusts under the shell in the process of 
backing, thus causing innumerable sinks and extra labor in fin- 
ishing the plates. This wax is removed by laying the shell face up 
on a flat board, placed in a slanting position over the lye pot, 
while the operator pours hot lye over the shell, and at the same 
time rubs it lightly with a soft brush until the wax is entirely 
removed. The lye should be allowed to flow back into the pot, 
and the scum taken off from time to time and thrown into the 
waste barrel. 

After having removed the wax from the face of the shell, the 
back is thoroughly rinsed in clean water, in order to remove any 
lye that may have gathered thereon. 

If the lye is allowed to remain on the back, it will prevent the 
tin foil from uniting with the shell in the process of tinning. 

Having cleaned the shells, the operator places them in a shal- 
low lead-lined box about 18 inches wide, 20 inches long, and about 
4 inches deep. This box is nearly filled with water, to which is 
added 2 per cent of sulphuric acid. The shells are allowed to 
remain in this solution until ready for the tinning process. This 


is a necessary precaution, as the solution prevents the back of the | 


* Through the kind permission of Messrs. C. B. CortrEL”L & Sons, New 
York, manufacturers of printing presses and electrotype and stereotype 
machinery, we reprint from their catalogue this article on electrotyping, 
written for them by P. M. Furlong, foreman of electroiyping department of 
Messrs. T. L. De Vinne & Co., New York. 
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shells from becoming oxidized or tarnished. This solution should 


be renewed about once every week. 
TINNING SOLUTION. 


Electrotype metal will not of itself amalgamate with copper. It 
is therefore necessary to unite the metal with the shell by means of 
tin foil, and as the tin foil will not adhere proverly to the shell 
unless the back is made chemically clean, a tinning solution 
becomes necessary. 

This solution is prepared in a wide-mouthed glazed earthen jar 
or bottle, as follows: 

Pour about one pint of muriatic acid into a quart jar, and add 
half a pound of zinc scraps. A strong boiling action takes place 
immediately, the fumes of which are very dangerous to persons 
having weak lungs. It is therefore necessary that this solution 
should be made in the open air, when the wind is blowing in the 
opposite direction. When the boiling action has ceased and no 
more gas is given off, pour the clear solution (now muriatic of 
zinc) into a wide-mouthed jar, and add about one-third water 
to reduce the acid, and one ounce of sal-ammoniac to neutralize 
the salts of zinc. When the sal-ammoniac has dissolved the solu- 
tion is ready for use. 

Before the tinning solution is applied, the shells should be ex- 
amined, and if any holes appear, dry blacklead should be rubbed 
in on the face by means of a soft brush, or the backing pan may be 
rubbed with a mixture of half oil and blacklead before the shells 
are tinned. Either of these methods will prevent the backing 
metal from coming through the holes in the shells. 


TINNING THE SHELLS. 


The next operation is tinning the shells, and is performed by 
laying sufficient shells face down to cover a level board cut to the 
inside measure of the backing pan. 

After the shells are laid on the board, the operator, with a 
moderately stiff brush, rubs the tinning solution well into the 
cavities and over the back of the shells, after which they are held 
on edge over the jar, to drain off any excess of the solution. 

Sufficient tin foil to fully cover the back of the shells is then 
laid thereon, after which they are immediately placed in the pre- 
viously heated backing pan. It is absolutely necessary that the 
pan should have a smooth and level surface, and should always be 
kept in that condition, as any irregularities on the surface of the 
pan will assert themselves on the face of the shell in the process of 
backing. 

The pan containing the tinned shells is then placed on the 
molten metal in the casting pot. The temperature of the metal 
should be kept uniform, and heated sufficiently to color a dry 
white paper dark brown. 

Do not overheat the metal, as the tin is liable to burn and form 
as dross on the surface of the pot. If the metal becomes too hot 
it will distort the shells, causing extra labor in finishing the plates. 

When the pan has attained the same heat as the molten metal, 
the tin foil melts and amalgamates with the copper shells. 

Particular attention should be paid to pouring the molten metal 
on the shells ‘wmediately after the tin fuses, as the heat evaporates the 
acid of the tinning solution, leaving the salts of zinc in a soft state 
on the shells. This salt, when soft, will float to the top of the cast 
if the operator pours the molten metal on the shell as soon as the 
tin fuses. But should the shells be allowed to remain too long in 
the heated pan, the salt (having lost its acid) will form hard white 
crusts in the bowls of the letters, and tenaciously remain there 
while the metal is being poured on the shells. This crust prevents 
the molten metal from entering the cavities of the shells, in conse- 
quence of which the metal bridges over the openings and causes 
what is termed in the trade ‘‘soft-faced " letters. These soft-faced 
letters are a great annoyance, not only to the electrotyper, but to 
the pressman, as sometimes no outward indication of their pres- 
ence is noticeable until after the plates are made ready on the 
press. 

Immediately after each cast the operator should wipe the sur- 
face of the backing pan with a wet cloth or swab. This is done 
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that the wax may not form in hard crusts when cold, and also to 
prevent the acid from corroding the face of the pan. 


ELECTROTYPE BACKING METAL. 


In order that the backing metal may properly adhere to the 
tinned shells, it should be made up of 
100 pounds of lead, 
3 pounds of tin, 
4 pounds of antimony. 

Do not use either type or stereotype metal in backing electro- 
type shells, unless the same is reduced by lead to the proper pro- 
portions of electrotype metal, as the antimony (being in excess 
and having a greater affinity ‘for the tin than tin has for the 
copper) absorbs the tin from the back of the shell, causing what is 


” 


termed in the trade ‘‘ peeling. 


Stereotype metal is composed of 


100 pounds of lead, 
8 pounds of tin, 
15 pounds of antimony. 


Type metal contains 
100 pounds of lead, 
16 pounds of tin, 
30 pounds of antimony. 


BACKING THE SHELLS. 


After the tin foil has fused on the shells, the backing pan is 
then removed from the metal pot and placed on a perfectly level 
stand in order to insure a uniform thickness of metal in the cast, 
after which the operator zmmediate/y pours the molten metal 
through a /eated perforated ladle on the shells. By this means the 
weight of the body of metal is checked and falls in fine streams, 
gradually distributing itself over the shells, after which the cast is 
allowed to cool off. This is rapidly done by means of a small 
blower placed in a convenient position, and connected to a wide- 
mouthed funnel under the backing pan. Or the blower may be 
reversed to exhaust the foul air from the room while cooling 


the pan. (To be continued.) 





LABOR DAY DEMONSTRATION. 


Since the establishment of Labor Day, among its most attract- 
ive features has been the display of Chicago Typographical 
Union. The demonstration this year, it is expected, will greatly 
exceed former efforts in this line, as the union has made many 
accessions to its membership. Labor Day is looked upon as 
especially the trade-unionist’s day, since the American Federation 
inaugurated it, and many of the state legislatures, including IIli- 
nois, made the first Monday of September a legal holiday. The 
following is the order of parade:- Members will assemble on 
La Salle street, south of Monroe, and march to Bricklayers’ hall 
at 9g o'clock sharp, Monday, September 7, there to assume their 
proper position in the line, heading the third division, as follows: 
Chief marshal, Nelson Bowerman; aid to chief, Charles Ross ; 
Aldine band, forty pieces; carriage, drawn by four horses, with 
officers of union and banner; United States flag; Zhe Times 
Chapel, Daily News Chapels, Herald Chapel, 7ribune Chapel, 
Lnter Ocean Chapel, journal Chapel, A/ai/ Chapel ; United States 
flag; band, forty pieces; Cameron, Amberg & Co. Chapel, 
H. O. Shepard & Co. Chapel, John Morris Company Chapel, 
J. M. W. Jones Chapel, William Johnston Printing Company 
Chapel, Stromberg & Allen Chapel, J. C. Winship & Co. Chapel, 
A. R. Barnes & Co. Chapel, Stock Yard Suz and Drovers’ 
Journal Chapel, Early & Halla Chapel, A. N. Kellogg Chapel, 
Newspaper Union Chapel, W. C. Hollister & Bro, Chapel, 
Walker & Robertson Chapel, M. B. McAbee Chapel, Edward 
Keogh Chapel, Skeen, Baker & Co. Chapel, Max Stern & Co. 
Chapel, Illinois Printing Company Chapel, Western Newspaper 
Union Chapel, American Press Association Chapel, National 
Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson Chapel, 
Foster- 


Printing Company Chapel, 
America Chapel, Amundson, Kirchner & Co. Chapel, 
Hines Company Chapel, Aatlway . Review 
Chapel, Graphic Chapel, J. F. Higgins Chapel, Poole Bros. 
Chapel, Corbitt & Skidmore Chapel, La Monte, O'Donnell & Co. 


Chapel, Empire 
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Chapel, Winterburn Show Printing Company Chapel, Howard 
Bartels & Co. Chapel, miscellaneous weekly publications and job 
offices, JWorning Globe and Post Chapels, in carriages ; Pressmen’s 
Union, Stereotypers’ Union, Press-Feeders’ Union. 





Translated from Z’/uzprimerie for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLORS... 


The photography of colors has been discovered by M. Lipp- 
mann, member of the Institute. This is a marked event in the 
history of science, for until the present time the problem of 
direct photochromie was not capable of solution consistent with 
M. Lippmann has succeeded, we are assured, in 


His method 


scientific work. 
unalterably fixing the colors of the solar spectrum. 
registers the colors in the gelatine as the phonograph registers the 
sound on a cylinder of wax. 

This method rests upon some considerations of physics which 
suppose an acquaintance with the undulatory theory of light. M. 
Alphonse Berget, attaché of the laboratory of researches conducted 
by M. Lippmann, has published a work on the ‘‘ Photography 
of Colors” which precisely recalls these ideas. This little book 
renders intelligible to all this new process by illustrating the 
mechanism of operating. 





AUTHORS’ NOTES. 


Mr. STEPHEN O'MEara, editor of the Boston /owrna/, is a 
relative of the late Miss Kathleen O'Meara, the brilliant author of 
several novels. 

MaraH E.ttis Ryan, whose story ‘‘A Voice from the Crowd” 
will be concluded in the next issue of the Graphic, is a writer 
whose work is rapidly gaining public recognition. Her home is at 
Lafayette Springs, Pennsylvania. 

THE enterprising Chicago firm of young women publishers, 
Misses Searl & Gorton, announce forthcoming editions of popular 
booklets by well-known authors ; they will be comprised in ‘‘ The 
Young Patriot Series,” ‘‘Our Dumb Friends,” ‘‘ Mother Goose's 
Christmas Party,” ‘‘ How the Rose Found the King’s Daughter,” 
and daintily bound in gold embossed and illustrated covers ; they 
will be among the prettiest booklets of the season. 


THE edifice known as the Poe cottage, near the village of Ford- 
ham, New York, has been purchased by Clyde W. Bryson, of New 
York City, who intends preserving the cottage in memory of Edgar 
Allen Poe, of whom he has always been an-ardent admirer. A 
large sum was paid for the cottage and $50,000 has been set apart 
to keep the house and grounds in order. It was in this place that 
‘The Raven” was written. It is old-fashioned in exterior appear- 
ance and quaint toa marked degree in interior arrangements. The 
cottage is admirably preserved and is just about as it was in the 
days of Poe. 

Dr. JOHN WILLIAMSON TALMER, a very distinguished literary 
man and a native of Baltimore, who is engaged on the ‘‘ Century 
Dictionary,” visited old friends in Baltimore, Maryland, lately. 
The American made a note of this, remarking that Dr. Talmer 
during the war served in the Confederacy, and was at the same 
time the New York 77idune's war correspondent in the land of 
Dixie. He is the author, it is claimed, of ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson's 
Way.” And all this leads the Catholic Mirror to observe that Dr. 
Talmer must have been a remarkable man to serve Jefferson Davis 
and the New York 777bune at the same time. 


THE will of James Russell Lowell, filed in the Middlesex 
probate office, Boston, Massachusetts, August 19, disposes of sub- 
stantially the whole of his property for the benefit of his daughter 
and her children. He gives, however, to Harvard College such 
books from his library as the library of the college does not pos- 
sess, or of which for any reason the editions in his library are 
preferable to those in the college library. He gives all his manu- 
scripts to Charles Elliott Norton, making him his literary executor. 
The executors of the will are George Putnam and Moorfield 
Storey. The amount of property left by Mr. Lowell is not large, 
for he was far from being a rich man 
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Specimen of Ives’ (half-tone) Process Engraving, from the Crosscup & West ENGRAVING COMPANY 
gi1 Filbert street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (See the other side of this sheet 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


W. J. Ray, of the /os/, has left the city to locate in the farther 
West, probably Denver. 

Isaac HELLER, of the //eva/d, who was seriously ill with pneu- 
monia for several months, is again at work. 


FIFTEEN of the improved Mergenthaler machines have been 
contracted for and will be put upon the /z¢ev Ocean in a short time. 
The price of the paper has been reduced to 2 cents. 


WEBER & TRIVEss have established a warehouse for the storage 
of printing and binding machinery and material at 27 and 29 Market 
street. 

THE last International Union Convention adopted a resolution 
to enforce the six-day law for composition under a fine of $5.00 
for each violation. 

T. W. & C. B. SHeripan, dealers in bookbinders’ machinery 
at 415 Dearborn street, report that the establishment of a branch 
here has proved a great success. 

Marper, Luse & Co., typefounders, do not let summer inter- 
fere with the production of new type faces, as the page of ‘‘ half- 
tone”’ in this issue will attest. 

MIcHaEL CoLsert, of the 77ihune, represented his lodge at the 
grand council of the Ancient Order of Foresters, which met in 

3rooklyn, New York, recently. 

KNOWLEDGE of the whereabouts of George A. Kinney, who 
was last heard of in Fort Wayne, Indiana, in December last, is 
desired by his brother W. D. Kinney, care of Chicago 77?bune., 

THE parade committee of No. 16 has accepted an offer from 
City Attorney Kern of a handsome silk banner, to be given to the 
chapel presenting the best appearance in the parade on Labor 
Day. 

THE number of extras placed on the //eva/d daily has been 
increased from eight tofourteen. Thisis only a slight evidence of 
the greater benefits to be derived from a shortening of the hours. 


ATTENTION is called to Farmer, Little & Co's specimen page 
of Fashion Extra Condensed, shown upon another page. It isa 
letter which printers ought to have. C. B. Ross, the western 
manager for this firm, will supply this or any other type at the 
shortest notice. Call and see him, at 109 Quincy street. 

LETTERS received from Millard F. Bingham, Samuel Bing- 
ham’s son, manufacturer of printers’ inking rollers, 22-24 Custom 
House place, Chicago, at present traveling on the European con- 
tinent, give interesting accounts of the principal cities of France, 
Germany, Belgium and the United Kingdom. Mr. Bingham 
sailed on July 11, per steamship Eider. His return is anticipated 
about October 1. 

As BASEBALL experts the employés of THE INLAND PRINTER 
have had almost uniform success, having only lost one game out of 
six played this season during the Saturday half holidays. Much 
of this success is due to the able management of H. A. Mitchell. 
The club is composed of the following members : Hargreaves, p.; 
Delaney, c.; Johnston, rst; Stoike, 2d; Byrth, 3d; Powers, 
s. s.; Griswold, c. f.; Ivins, 1. f.; Malchester, r. f. 

BiLomGreN Bros. & Co., the engravers and electrotypers, of 175 
Monroe street, are now thoroughly settled in their quarters on the 
fourth, fifth and sixth floors of the recently remodeled S. P. 
Round’s building, now known as the Jefferson building, and are in 
shape to handle work in the most expeditious manner. They are 
giving particular attention to half-tone work, and will show a 
number of very handsome plates in THE INLAND PRINTER in a 
short time. 

Mempers of the printing craft who have been rusticating, or 
sojourning in other lands, are returning to business refreshed by 
their outing ; among them we note James Maddigan, foreman of 
the Mews ; Thomas Sullivan, foreman of the 777bune ; N. A. Fort, 
night foreman of the /era/d. Secretary-Treasurer McEvoy and 
Organizer Francis have returned from their vacations, while 
James Russell, head proofreader of the //era/d, has returned from 
a three-months’ trip to Scotland. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. T., Aurora, Illinois. For overstrained or tired eyes bathing 
them in hot water several times a day is a remedy that has been 
found beneficial. Consult an oculist. 


H. B., Lincoln, Nebraska. Please give the punctuation for 
the following sentence: How did he come by this knowledge do 
you ask. Answer.—How did he come by this knowledge, do you 
ask ? 


A. W., Council Bluffs, Iowa. To settle a little difference of 
opinion among printers please suggest what is the best tympan for 
small Gordon, light jobs, everything being entirely new. Axswer. 
—Hard tympan ; the harder the better for new type. Soft tympan 
wears the corners and edges down. 


TRADE NEWS. 


HERMAN Ripp_Er, the receiver for J. H. Bonnell & Co., Lim- 
ited, printing ink manufacturers, of New York, announces that the 
business of the firm will be continued as heretofore, and all 
orders promptly filled. 


THE W. L. Smith Printing Company, of Detroit, Michigan, 
has been succeeded by the Wilton-Smith Company and the loca- 
tion changed to 11 Atwater street, west. The firm does every 
description of printing, and is prospering. 

GeorGcE H. Benepict & Co., photo-zinc etchers and map and 
wood engravers, 175 and 177 South Clark street, Chicago, announce 
that they have completed the alterations in their building, and the 
consequent moving of machinery, and improvements and additions 
to their plant. 

Cosack & Co., the lithographers, of Buffalo, New York, have 
just issued a handsome set of four cards for advertising purposes, 
showing the new United States cruisers, Chicago, Boston and 
Charlestown, the battle-ship Maine and dispatch-boat Yorktown. 
The cards are 44% by 6% inches in size, the coloring is attract- 
ive, and the pictures faithful reproductions of the originals. 


Tue Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have issued a handsome circular of their electric motors 
and dynamos, appropriately entitled ‘‘ Light — Power,” and the 
display therein emphasizes their claim to furnish the best electric 
motors and dynamos that years of practical experience and the 
most advanced theory have as yet been able to produce. The 
composition and presswork are by Messrs. Earhart & Richardson 
and well sustain the reputation of that house. The lithographed 
cover by the Macbrair Lithographing Company is most appropri- 
ate and effective. 


The following list of patents issued during July is specially 
reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and foreign 
patents, No. 925 F street N. W., Washington, D. C.: 

E. S. Jones, Providence, R. I., securing device for zinc print- 

ing plates. 

G. P. Fenner, New London, Conn., printing press. 

R. P. Winters, Springfield, Ohio, printing press. 

J. Brooks, Plainfield, N. J., cylinder printing press. 

J. Brooks, Plainfield, N. J., printing press inking mechanism. 

J. Michaud, Paris, France, stop-cylinder printing machine. 

C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I., inking apparatus for printing 

press. 

W. Wickersham, Worcester, Mass., printer’s quoin. 

T. Bickford, Branford, Conn., color printing apparatus. 

T. McDowell, Niagara Falls, N. Y., printing machine. 

J. T. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass., rotary chromatic printing 

machine. ‘ 

W. McKay, New York, N. Y., bed for metallic printiag plates. 

L. K. Bingham, New York, N. Y., apparatus for making print- 

ers’ rollers. 

W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J., oscillating cylinder printing press. 

C. B. Cottrell, Westerly, R. I., sheet delivery for printing 

press. 
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OUR DESIGN. 


|} RT effects in a reproduction of the antique 
find an exemplification in the menu design 
offered on the opposite page. The strength 
of treatment for -which the earlier engravers 
were remarkable is admirably rendered, while 





the lines are softened into the grace of the 
modern school. To give the antique effect a 





rough paper should be used, tinted or colored, with an appro- 
priate ink giving a soft tone. Mr. Bradley has in this design 
shown a conception meeting the popular taste in a manner dis- 
playing a thorough understanding of the capabilities of the 
subject. It is the purpose of THE INLAND PRINTER to show an 
original full-page design for cover, or menu title, in each issue for 
the next few months, and we announce for October a very 
elaborate production, which will no doubt be admired by every 
lover of art in designing. In addition to these page designs 
several pages of original initials and head and tail pieces will be 


shown, all drawn especially for this publication. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE old Bellows Falls 7?es has gone, and in its place has 
arisen one of the best weekly papers ever published in Vermont, 
taking into consideration all the points which go to make upa 
family paper. 

THE new building of the Chicago //era/d is being rapidly com- 
pleted, but it will be several months before it will be occupied. 
Some of the new iron frames have already been placed in the 
composing room. 

In the dispute between the Typographical Union and the 
News and Yournal concerning the use of typesetting machines, 
H. B. Hurd, the arbitrator, has decided that the papers are not 
bound to employ printers to run the machines. 

Mr. Frank Hatt has resigned the position of editor of the 
Midlind Mechanic, Kansas City, Missouri, and has gone to Balti- 
more, Maryland, to reside. He has been succeeded by Mr. W. J. 
Winfield, who proves himself a worthy successor. 


THE number of weekly, monthly and other regular publica- 
tions at present, exclusive of daily papers, in the German empire 
is 3433, as against 3204 in 1890, 2982 in 1889 and 2729 in 1888, an 
increase of 704 publications in the last four years. 

Emit Karpowsky, formerly secretary of the German branch 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, Milwaukee, will take 
the city editorship of Joseph Brucker’s National Zeitung, of 
Chicago, which is to come out as a daiiy after September 1. 


THE announcement is made that Dr. Munford has resigned the 
editorial chair of the Kansas City 7%mes. This means that the 
management of the 7%mes is revolutionized from top to bottom. 
It will, however, continue to control its patronage as in the past. 

A MEETING of the stockholders of the Paris Petit Fournal took 
place lastmonth. The total income of the enterprise for the fiscai 
year is 15,428,098 fr., the expenses 10,283,604 fr., a net profit of 
5,144,494 fr. The daily circulation of the paper is over a million 
copies. 

THE Chicago Daily News will probably occupy its new building 
the latter part of September. The presses are now being placed 
in the basement, and it will be but a short time until the printers 
employed on that paper will enjoy more commodious and health- 
ful quarters. 

Tue Kansas City Grocer, issued by the wholesale house of 
Gregory Grocery Company, lately added an artistic cover page 
and exhibited other signs of improvement, making it still more 
valuable as a trade publication. It is now issued by the publish- 
ing house of S. F. Woody, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Tue Fairfax family is about the wealthiest newspaper family 
in Australia, being the owners of the Sydney Morning Herald and 
its various offsprings. Mr. Geoffrey Fairfax was married the 
other day, and the occasion was taken advantage of by the 
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employés of the firm to present the bridegroom with some hand 
some pieces of silver. In making the presentation, Mr. Samuel] 
Cook said it was to be hoped the present would serve to awaken 
in the domestic circle of Mr. Geoffrey occasional memories of the 
kindly relations which existed between him and his co-workers, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

THe Daily Journal of Kansas City has undergone a radical 
change in business management. Col. R. C. Van Horn occupies 
the editorial chair, and Mr. M. H. Stevens, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, is now business manager. Under the new directory, the 
Feurna/ is brighter than ever, and elicits considerable commenda- 
tion from its contemporaries. 

Mr. Paut Ray, of the Chicago //eva/d, and Miss Effie Hunt, of 
Kansas City, were united in marriage at the home of the bride's 
parents, 1425 Harrison street, July 21. The same day Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray left for Chicago, where they will make their future home. 
Mr. Ray is a former resident of Kansas City, and has an extended 
acquaintance among newspaper men in the West. 

Mr. FraANnK W. Apams has assumed charge of Seed, of Balti- 
more, Maryland, a journal devoted to the interests of horsebreed- 
ers, owners and trainers of that city and state. The management 
of this new weekly promises to furnish its readers with the freshest 
and most reliable horse news from all parts of the country as well 
as matters of local interest, which will be a special feature. Secu 
is an eight-page paper and is issued every Saturday. 

THE corner stone of Col. Elliott F. Shepard's new building, at 
203 Broadway, New York City, was laid August 19. The building 
when completed will be the home of the J/ai/ and Express. 
Frederick Taylor delivered the address. The stone was lowered 
by Master Shepard, the colonel's son, with these words: ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
eternally one God, I lay this corner stone. Amen.” 

Mr. Wes WILper, formerly of Kansas, recently issued the 
initial number of the /zsurance A/agazine in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The press comments concerning it are very flattering. Mr. Wilder 
is a publisher of thirty years’ standing, and lately was insurance 
commissioner of the State of Kansas. His annual reports made 
mighty interesting reading to the ‘‘ wild-cat ’ insurance companies 
that from time to time were barred from doing business in the 
state. Hence Mr. Wilder’s magazine will possess more than usual 
interest to the insurance fraternity. 

Mr. OTTMAR MERGENTHALER, of Baltimore, Maryland, of the 
Ott, Mergenthaler Company, makers of the linotype, or typeset- 
ting machines, has been awarded the John Scott bronze medal of 
1891, by the city of Philadelphia, on the recommendation of the 
Franklin Institute. The medal is four inches in diameter, and 
bears on one side the arms of Philadelphia, and on the other the 
inscription giving the circumstances of its presentation. 


THE Galveston (Texas) afternoon daily Sea Gu// is no more, 
the name of the paper having been changed to that of the Avening 
World. The office has been removed to more commodious quar- 
ters, and many improvements are promised by the new manage- 
ment who recently assumed charge. It is stated that the sheet is 
now supported by ample capital, and if this is true there is no 
reason to predict for the /Vor/d¢ a bright future, for its field for 
operation is ample. 

Paut Wotrr, Washington correspondent of the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, has been selected to succeed the late Herman 
Raster as editor-in-chief of the ///inois Staats-Zeitung. This is 
in accordance with a written request left by Mr. Raster. Mr. 
Wolff is a graduate of German universities and of the Royal 
School of Military Engineering. While a mere youth he had a 
distinguished record of field service in the German army, and was 
severely wounded at Kéniggratz. Hecame to this country in 1886, 
and soon began to write for the German press. He has made his 
way rapidly in journalism, and for several years he has held a very 
conspicuous place in Washington, D. C., in the service of German 
journals in this country and in Europe. He is exceedingly 
popular and held in high esteem. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR MENU TITLE. 


Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER by Will H. Bradley. 
Electrotypes of above design, mortised, $5.00 each. 
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PERSONAL. 


We have received calls during the past month from the follow- 
ing gentlemen:-R. A. Hart, Battle Creek, Mich.; Sam G. Sloane, 
editor Jowa Citizen, Charles City, lowa; Harry S. Merrill, Rua/ 
Californian, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. K. Huff, foreman 77th, Elk- 
hart, Ind.; J. B. Foulk, St. Joseph, Mo.; Julius G. Day, of the 
Whitlock “Machine Company, Birmingham, Conn.; J. Rookus, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Joseph M. Anderson, San Francisco, Cal.; 
George E. Roberts, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Clarence E. Crippin, of 
the Chance-Matthews Printing Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A. B. Morse, of the A. B. Morse Printing Company, St. Joseph, 
Mich.: Albert L. Thomas, of Walter Scott & Co., New York; 
Mr. Bush, of Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, Pa.; J. E. 
Griffith, treasurer Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, Holyoke, 
Mass.; W. M. Shirley, of Shirley & Kessler, St.. Joseph, Mo.; 
D. H. Arment, Akron, Ohio; Z. H. Denison, Marshall, Mich.; 
S. J. Potter, state printing office, Topeka, Kan.; W. P. Kidder, of 
the Kidder Press Company, Boston, Mass.; W. R. Pooley, editor 
Reporter, Williams, Iowa; Lewis A. Hurst, Muncie, Ind.; J. C. 
Forman, of Short & Forman, Cleveland, Ohio; H. C. Lippincott, 
superintendent Roberts & Son, Birmingham, Ala.; J. H. Prack 
and H. O. Siegmund, of the Woodward & Tiernan Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; H. M. Bishop, of the George R. Dickinson 
Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A. M. Geesaman, of Geesaman 
& Murphy, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


MENTION was made in the August issue of this journal that 
George T. McNamara, of Chicago, had accepted a lucrative posi- 
tion in Kansas City. This is misleading. Mr. McNamara pur- 
chased a third interest in the National Printing Company, of 
Kansas City, formerly the Bradner-Andrews Company, and has 
charge of the composing room department. 

THE Melbourne Typographical Society has a library of 2,000 
volumes (including twenty-three volumes of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”), which is for the use of members, honorary members, 
and females and apprentices employed in offices recognized by the 
society, at the small subscription of 60 cents. © This library, with 
its reading room, is found of great benefit to the unemployed. 


Tue late government printer of South Australia (Mr. Leader) 
was a thorough believer in having a library attached to a printing 
office where a large number of men were employed, and during his 
reign was the means of establishing one in his office, liberally 
donating books, and. acting as chairman up to his death. At the 
last annual meeting of the library, the present government printer 
(Mr. C. E. Bristow) was elected chairman. Progression was the 
tenor of the report, the membership being 122 and number of 
books 1,720. 

Ir is rumored that the recently purchased type for the Record 
room at the government printing office, Washington, D. C., will 
be ready for,the compositors by the first of September. New 
cases, of three-quarter size, have also been secured for the use of 
that room, and it is said each compositor will be obliged to have 
two sets of brevier cases, and one nonpareil case, in order to have 
a sufficiency of type to last him during a long night on the Record. 
The cases are of a specially ordered character, and very con- 
venient in every particular. 

A CORRESPONDENT has this to say about learning to manipulate 
typesetting machines: ‘‘Six weeks is about the average time 
required to become ¢o/eraé/y familiar with the work, but some men, 
after double this length of time, are quite unreliable, or too slow 
to be of any use in the competition between hand and machine 
work. Judging by the well-known fact as to typewriting—a very 
similar performance in most respects—youths from thirteen 
upward would be the aptest learners as to speed, and after being 
specially drilled in orthography, they would oust grown-up men in 
five cases out of six. This would be another piece of economy for 
proprietors, and, as a fact, may sometime hence cause a new 
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trouble for the union, which lays down such very stringent condi- 
tions as to the employment of boys in other respects. As a mere 
matter of quickness in manipulating the keys of the machine, 
which means a question purely of speed, I would back any average 
boy of twelve to do double the work of any middle-aged man after 
any amount of practice from six weeks to six years. 

AT present there seems to be a disposition with the union through- 
out the country to increase their membership by recruiting the 
country boys, and in fact anything that can pass a blind muster ; 
and right here I am afraid much harm will result. There is no 
reason why we, as a laboring body, should not follow some of the 
rules practiced by secret fraternities, in their selection of members, 
namely, a thorough and rigid examination of moral conduct and 
social standing. In the erection of a substantial building, only the 
best of material is used. Who would think of braving the tem- 
pestuous seas upon a craft constructed of driftwood ? Don’t let us 
adopt this course, brethren, for only ruin can be the result.” /7/. 
Winn in Typographical Journal, 


- 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

Tue Sandy Hill (N. Y.) pulp mill turns out 50 tons of dry pulp 
each week. 

KEENEY BROTHERS’ paper mill at Manchester, Connecticut, has 
started up again. 

A PAPER factory is among the possibilities in Belleville, Illinois, 
in the near future. 

P. T. Sexton is about to start up the Star paper mill at 
Shortsville, New York. 

THE Boston Wall Paper Company has moved its machinery to 
South Boston, Massachusetts. 

CRANE BroTHERS have recently placed a new water wheel in 
their lower paper mill, at Westfield, Massachusetts. 

THE entire plant of the Appleton (Wis.) Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire about midnight, August 19. Loss 
$60, 000. 

Ir is reported that the Manufacturing Investment Company 
will build a paper mill as an adjunct to its fiber mill at Madison, 
Maine. 

Tue S. E. Barrett Company, tarred paper manufacturers, of 
Chicago, have bought a site at Minneapolis, Minnesota, and will 
erect a plant. 

THE George R. Dickinson and the Connecticut River Paper 
Company, at Holyoke, Massachusetts, have been awarded, by the 
government contracts for linen ledger and flat cap papers. 

T. O. Metcatr & Co., manufacturers, printers and paper 
dealers, 48 Oliver street, Boston, Massachusetts, announce the 
withdrawal of Charles G. Wheelock from the firm, taking effect 
July 1, from which date Arthur W. Glines will have an interest, 
the firm name to be unchanged. 

Tue Bardeen Paper Company at Otsego, Michigan, contem- 
plates the erection of two additional paper mills at that place, 
which, when completed, will give that company the largest plant 
of the kind in the state. The four mills will have a total floor 
surface of 247,320 square feet, operated by 2,733 horse power and 
461 employés. 

A RECENT issue of a souvenir number of the Philadelphia 
Record furnished in hours and minutes the actual time consumed 
in preparing that paper for sale, from the chopping of the pop- 
lar tree to placing the paper upon the newstands, as follows, based 
on 10,000 papers : First, chopping one and one-half cords of pop- 
lar wood, stripping and loading 5n boat, 3 hours; second, time 
consumed in manufacturing wood pulp, 12 hours; third, manu- 
facturing the wood pulp into paper, 5 hours; fourth, transport- 
ing from Singerly station to Record office, 1 hour and 20 minutes ; 
fifth, wetting paper preparatory to printing, '% hour; sixth, 
printing 10,000 Records, 10 minutes — making a total from tree 
to printed paper, 24 hours. If this can be beaten we would like 
to hear of it. 
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ON THE COAST—HOLLAND. 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving from etching print, by Tur F. A. RINGLER Company, 
26 and 28 Park place, New York. (See the other side of this sheet.) 
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OBITUARIES. 


JANE (ParkER) Pim, a much-loved sister of Thomas and 
Samuel K. Parker, of Chicago, died in Toronto, Ontario, on July 
22, in her fifty-seventh year. She had been afflicted with paralysis 
of the right arm for many years, and a stroke which paralyzed the 
muscles of the tongue and throat was the immediate cause of 
death. 

Francis N. Dawes, who has been employed in the com- 
posing room of the Sw, Baltimore, Maryland, for twelve years 
past, died suddenly last month, of hemorrhage of the lungs. He 
was a member of Baltimore Typographical Union, and in 1877 
was delegate to the convention of the International Typographical 
Union, held at Buffalo, New York. 

Howarp Lockwoop, a native of Buffalo, New York, died 
in this city August 24, after a four months’ illness, of consumption. 
He was at one time an employé of THE INLAND PRINTER composing 
room, and was held in high esteem for his genial and gentlemanly 
qualities. The funeral, under the auspices of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union, was held August 26, to the union lot, Rosehill 
cemetery. 

AT a regular meeting of the Chicago //era/d chapel held on 
August 6, the following resolutions were adopted : 

WuereEAas, The Ruler of the universe, in his inscrutable wisdom, has 
seen fit to take from our midst our friend and co-worker of many years, John 
T. Hand, be it Resolved, That while we bow to the will of God, yet wé deeply 
deplore the loss of one who, by his many good qualities, had endeared him- 
self to all among us; who never faltered in the cause of unionism, which is 
so near to all our hearts, and who was always steadfast in defense of its 
principles. Resolved, That these resolutions, as but a faint token of our 
esteem for the departed, be spread upon the minutes of the Heva/d chapel 
and be sent to the 7yfographical Journal and Union Printer for publication. 

SAMUEL Sanps, the oldest printer in the United States, and 
who, when a boy, in 1814, first ‘‘set up” the ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner” from Francis Scott Key’s manuscript, died July 28, in 
his ninety-second year, at his son’s home, at Lake Roland, Mary- 
land. From 1811 until his death Mr. Sands was either printer, 
editor, or publisher. He was a ‘‘printer’s devil” in the office of 
the American when Judge Nicholson, on the day after the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry by the British, brought the rmanuscript 
of the famous national anthem into the office to be printed. All 
the compositors were at North-point defending the city, and young 
Sands was given the poem to ‘‘set up.” Next day it was being 
sung all over the city. 

With the death of Albert G. 
occurred at Oakland, California, on July 31, where accompanied 
by his mother he had arrived several weeks previously, there was 
cut short the career of a bright and talented artist. While but 
nineteen years old at the time of his death, as a member of the 
Chicago Society of Artisis he already gave promise of remarkable 
excellence in his art. Since April, when Mr. Fornhof was taken ill, 
he had steadily declined in health and the journey from Chicago to 
California was taken in the hope of restoring it. On- July 
28, his brother William was notified by telegraph of his low con- 
dition, but arrived too late to see him alive. The body was 
embalmed and brought to Chicago for interment in the family 
lot at Graceland cemetery. The funeral was held August 9 and 
was attended by numerous artist friends of the deceased and mem- 


bers of Chicago Typographical Union. 


Fornhof, of Chicago, which 


SIZE FOR ATTACHING GOLD LEAF TO SILK. 


A good size for attaching gold leaf to silk and satin is made by 
beating the whites of eggs thoroughly, allowing the resultant mass 
to subside, forming liquid albumen, reducing the albumen by the 
addition of an equal quantity of water. The size is applied and 
allowed to dry. The gold leaf is laid on and the type or die is 
warmed and pressed upon the gold leaf. Wherever the albumen 
size is heated by the die it is coagulated and rendered insoluble. 
The leaf remaining on other portions of the fabric may be 
brushed off or wiped off with a damp cloth. -—Scientific American. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Joun W. Litre & Co., Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Specimen 
of bookwork and firm advertising blotters of fair execution. 

E. Jounson, Kansas City, Missouri. Assortment of general 
commercial printing of average quality of design and execution. 


D. R. Forses and Frederick Reynolds, Press office, Oxford, 


Pennsylvania. A general assortment of commercial printing 
cleanly and acceptably executed. 
ROCHESTER PRINTING Company, Rochester, New York. Busi- 


ness advertising booklet in colors and bronzes. Original and 
tasteful in design and masterly in execution. 

W. C. DittincHam, Daily Fourna/, Los Angeles, California. 
Business cards and billheads in colors and tints, the designing on 
which are unique and original, and the execution perfect. 

AMUNDSON, KIRCHNER & Co., Chicago, Illinois. Firm circular 
and business card in colors, the designs, composition and press- 
work of which show thorough workmanship and artistic taste. 

Kinc & Crompsir, Lincoln, Nebraska. An assortment of gen- 
eral work in which the taste displayed is cultivated and artistic, 
the designs original and the mechanical execution of a high grade. 

M. CuLLaton & Co., Richmond, Indiana. Specimens of print- 
ing and firm circular comprised in a pamphlet of twelve pages and 


5 In designs, engravings, composition, 


cover 10% by 12% inches. 
selection of bronzes and colors and in presswork the result is 
almost without a flaw. " 

J. W. Woop, ‘Facoma, Washington. Assortment of society 
programmes and cards, including souvenir programme for ball of 
Typographical Union No. 170. The is not of uniform 
excellence, the presswork being defective at times, but capability 


work 
is shown to remedy this. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At Colby University, in Maine, some time ago, in the orator- 
ical competition between the students, one young man recited with 
good taste and effect a speech delivered by Printer-Journalist Amos 
J. Cummings, in the national congress, on the proposed removal 
of General Grant’s body trom New York. Congressman Cum- 
mings won first prize, which means that he may figure in the 
school readers of the future along with Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Lord Chatham, Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and 
Sargent S. Prentiss. 

PRINTERS often find it convenient to have several specimens of 
certain electros, and often have them reproduced in the usual 
manner. The question has been raised by the Berlin Typographi- 
cal Society as to whether this practice is not a violation of the 
new German patent rights law. The matter was referred to Pro- 
fessor Dambach, of Berlin, the author of the law, and his opinion 
is that the purchaser of any cut or electro may reproduce the 
same as much as he desires for his own use, but has no right to 
sell or otherwise dispose of such reproductions. 

THE ‘‘camper out” enjoys to the utmost his vacation, says 
Olive Ohnet in the Grapiic. He returns for a while to the savagery 
of primitive man, and, if he does not make the fatal mistake of 
taking a well-stocked larder and a cook, must get his sustenance 
direct from nature. He never enjoyed any food as he does the 
meals prepared by his own hands and cooked over a fire of brush- 
wood. The coffee may taste smoky, the fish be underdone and 
the ‘‘roasting ears,” stolen from some convenient cornfield, taste 
of the ashes, but it is all delicious, nevertheless, and he enjoys it. 
The tramp of half a mile to the spring for water is a joy, although 
at home he would feel aggrieved if a single faucet in the house 
were out of order, and he will fish hours in the sun, or tramp 
miles over the hills after game and congratulate himself that he is 
‘‘having a glorious time.” Spiders, flies, bugs and mosquitoes 
may invade his tent, and if he cannot drive or smoke them out he 
smiles and endures it. There is something about the open-air life 
that relegates the trifles, food and apparel, to their proper place in 
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the scheme of existence. Every man may not be a philosopher or 
poet, but at heart he is something of a savage, and has the stoicism 
of the one and the unconsciousness of the other. He likes to 
shake off civilization once in a while and live untrammeled. It is 
then that he seeks some choice soul and they ‘‘camp out” together. 


‘‘DicTaTeED to and transcribed from the phonograph,” was the 
printed notice on a letter received from a Buffalo correspondent 
one day last week. If the telegraph, telephone, phonograph, 
typewriter and shorthand clerk do not help the modern business 
man to keep abreast of the times, what will? Touch a button, a 
telegraph messenger is at your hand in a few seconds. Whir-r-r! 
whir-r-r! and a friend miles away is at your ear. In the quiet of 
your own office you speak to an inanimate object, turning a crank 
the while. Your shorthand man comes in, takes it away, again 
turns the crank. The conversation with the phonograph slowly 
echoes forth, and as fast as it can be ticked off on the typewriter, 
sentence after sentence is transferred in clear-cut characters to the 
letter paper, copied into the letter book, sealed, stamped, and 
whiffed off down the pneumatic tube to the post box! Your 
Arabian Night’s romances pale in the presence of nineteenth 
century ingenuity in action.—J/onetary Times. 


MARK TWAIN ON SPELLING. 


LapDIES AND GENTLEMEN,— I have been honored with the office 
of introducing these approaching orthographical solemnities with 
a few remarks. The temperance crusade swept the land some 
time ago, that is, the vast portion of the land where it was needed, 
but it skipped Hartford. Now comes this new spelling epidemic, 
and this time ze are stricken. So I suppose we needed the afflic- 
tion. I don’t say we needed it, for I don’t see any use in spelling 
a word right, and never did. I mean I don’t see any use in 
having a uniform and arbitrary way of spelling words. We might 
as well make all clothes alike and cook all dishes alike. Same- 
ness is tiresome; variety is pleasing. I have a correspondent 
whose letters are always a refreshment to me; there is such a 
breezy, unfettered originality about his orthography. He always 
spells Kow with a large K. Now, that is just as good as to spell 
it with a small one. It is better. It gives the imagination a 
broader field, a wider scope. It suggests to the mind a grand, 
vague, impressive, new kind of a cow. Superb effects can be 
produced by variegated spelling. Now there is Blind Tom, the 
musical prodigy. He always spells a word according to the sound 
that is carried to his ear. And he is an enthusiast in orthography. 
When you give him a word he shouts it out — puts all his soul 
into it. I once heard him called upon to spell orang-outang 
before an audience. He said, ‘‘O, r-a-n-g, orang, g-e-r, ger, 
oranger, t-a-n-g, tang, oranger tang!’’ Now, a body can respect 
an orang-outang that spells his name in a vigorous way like that. 
But the feeble dictionary makes a mere kitten of him. In the old 
times people spelled just as they pleased. That was the right 
idea. You had two chances at a stranger then. You knew a 
strong man from a weak one by his ironclad spelling, and his 
handwriting helped him to verify your verdict. Some people 
have an idea that correct spelling can be taught — and taught to 
anybody. That is a mistake. The spelling faculty is born ina 
man, like poetry, music, and art. It is a gift; it is a talent. 
People who have this gift in a high degree only need to.see a word 
once in print and it is for ever photographed upon their memory. 
They cannot forget it. People who haven't it must be content to 
spell more or less like — like thunder — and expect to splinter the 
dictionary wherever their orthographical lightning happens to 
strike. There are one hundred and fourteen thousand words in 
the unabridged dictionary. I know a lady who can spell only 
one hundred and eighty of them right. She steers clear of all the 
rest. She can’t learn any more. So her letters always consist 
of those constantly recurring one hundred and eighty words. 
Now and then, when she finds herself obliged to write upon a 
subject which necessitates the use of some other words, she — 
well, she don’t write on that subject. I have a relative in New 
York who is almost sublimely gifted. She can’t spell any word 





right. There is a game called Verbarium. A dozen people are 
each provided with a sheet of paper, across the top of which is 
written a long word like kaleidoscopical, or something like that, 
and the game is to see who can make up the most words out of 
that in three minutes, always beginning with the initial letter of 
the word. Upon one occasion the word chosen was cofferdam. 
When time was called everybody had built from five to twenty 
words except this young lady. She only had one word — calf. 
We all studied a moment and then said, ‘‘ Why, there is no 1 in 
cofferdam!’’ Then we examined her paper. To the eternal 
honor of that uninspired, unconscious, sublimely-independent 
soul be it said, she had spelled that word ‘‘caff!" If anybody 
here can spell calf any more sensibly than that, let him step to 
the front and take his milk. The insurrection will now begin. 


Translated from L’/wzfrimerie for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE VISIT. 

The typographic pupils of the Estienne School of Paris, 
accompanied by their professors, visited, during the Easter vaca- 
tion, the national printing house. The director furnished them 
with special employés, among whom was M. Pian, the young and 
intelligent superintendent of the Oriental department, where all 
foreign languages are composed. The pupils were able to examine 
into all the details of the studies of composition, of printing, of 
stereotyping, of galvanoplastie, of chemical graving, of casting, 
binding, stitching, ruling, pressing, lithography, the library, the 
collections, immense resources, etc. The collection of foreign 
characters astonished the boys above all else, and they listened to 
the explanations of their amiable cécerone with great interest. In 
seeing this great variety of characters, among which is the Chinese, 
having twenty-eight thousand different signs ; the combinations of 
the hieroglyphic text, into which enters twelve thousand signs; the 
fantastic appearance of many of the Oriental alphabets, etc., the 
young apprentices were enabled to realize to some extent the vast 
territory which is included in the art of typography. 


IT WORKED. 


‘* Bayard Taylor,” writes Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, ‘‘ Mr. Stod- 
dard, and another well-known poet, met once (so I was told) and 
began to talk about the praise that was lavished upon them. They 
agreed each to write a poem made up of the most arrant possible 
nonsense, but couched in very high-sounding verse, and see how it 
would be received. They did so, and were delighted to find that 
their efforts had been rewarded; the discriminating critics dis- 
covered in them meanings worthy of those extracted by the maddest 
Browningites from the obscurest of his misprints.”— 7he Critic. 
Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

MONDAY. 
BY ENO. 
Of ali the days to work in, 
And of all the times to shirk in, 
Monday takes the ‘‘ bun.” 
If you fail in all you try, 
Drop a form and make a pi, 
Monday it is done. 


But, although it makes you tired, 
Don’t take the chance of getting fired; 
Monday be on hand. 
You may make some good excuses, 
And be clever, too, at ruses; 
Monday they won’t stand. 


If from work you wish to stay, 
Choose almost any other day ; 
Monday you'll be missed. 
If you fail to work on Monday, 
You had a ‘‘ jag on” Sunday, 
The boys will all insist. 
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“SAY YES! DARLING,” 


Specimen of half-tone engraving from photograph, by J. Manz & Co., 
107 Madison street, Chicago. 
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LIFE’S EPITOME. 


A burst of light and song and stars, 
Of hopes and dreams and some-time glory — 

Day’s begun ! 
A little praise, a little blame, 
A little floating breath of fame, 
A little sitting in the sun, a little sigh — and 

Day is done! 

—Annie EF. P. Searing. 


A FRIENDLY HAND. 


When a man ain’t got a cent, and he’s feelin’ kind o’ blue, 

An’ the clouds hang dark an’ heavy, an’ won't let the sunshine 
through, 

It’s a great thing, oh, my brethren, for a feller just to lay 

His hand upon your shoulder in a friendly sort o' way! 

It makes a man feel curious ; it makes the teardrops start, 

And you sort o’ feel a flutter in the region of the heart. 

You can’t look up an’ meet his eyes ; you don’t know what to say, 

When his hand is on your shoulder in a friendly sort o’ way ! 

Oh, the world’s a curious compound, with its honey and its gall, 

With its cares and bitter crosses ; but a good world after all. 

And a good God must have made it —leastways, that’s what I 
say 

When a hand rests on my shoulder in a friendly sort o’ way ! 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


HE KNEW HIS GAIT. 


At 10 o'clock the other night a dainty young man, with a step 
as mincing as a rabbit’s, was sailing down Lexington avenue 
with an umbrella over his head when a policeman growled at him: 
‘You don’t expecta thunder-shower, do you?” ‘No, thir. I 
dont expect no thunder-shower,” replied the young man. 
‘‘Didn't know but you were carrying that umbrella to keep off 
the rain.” ‘‘No, thir. I am carrying thith umbrella to keep the 
dew off my ears, thir. The dew makes a fellah’s ears look red, ye 
know, and red ears ith not the style, you thee, and good night to 
you, old man!"— New York World. 





A FEW SMILES. 
An envelope is like a woman: It can’t go anywhere without 


address. a 
© © 


Why is a comp like a cripple? Because he can’t get along 


without his stick. 
©) © 


‘‘ Tuts,” said a reminiscent grammarian, ‘‘is the anniversary of 
Lindley Murray's birth.” 
‘‘ Let us favse itin a suitable manner!" chorused his irreverent 
listeners. 
© © 
THE OPEN SEASON. 
‘‘You ‘think you are getting a little fly, don’t you ?” said the 
man to the trout, as he leisurely pulled him in. 
‘‘I do seem to be catching on,” replied the trout.—Z/7/e. 
© © 
A Boston puzzle editor printed a fac simile of Jay Gould’s 
signature and asked his readers to guess whose it was. Among the 
persons to whom the autograph was credited were : T. Reed, Inger- 
soll, Ike Weir, Baron Hirsch, H. Greeley, Jubal Early and 
Inspector Byrnes. Six experts in handwriting guessed the riddle. 
© © 
Great Editor—I advertised for a private secretary, whose 
chief duties will be to sit in the ante-room and keep poets, bores 
and other undesirable persons at bay. The position requires 
something of a diplomat as well asa fluent linguist. You would 
not do at all. 
Ricketts (who stutters a trifle)— That’s wh-wh-where you make 
a mum-mum-mistake, 'squire! As sus-sus-soon’s a bub-bore cuc- 


cuc-came in I’d bug-bug-begin to tell a 1-l-ong s-s-story, and before 
I'd gug-gug-got half through, bub-bub-between whu-wh-what I'd 
sus-sus-say and wh-what I'd tut-try to sus-say, I'd have him cuc- 
cuc-completely tut-tut-tired out. I ain’t mum-mum-much of a 
dud-diplomat, perhaps, but as a 1-l-linguist I’m a cuc-cuc-caution! 
—American Art Printer, 
© © 
A GOOD COMBINATION. 


Reporter — Here is my account of the wedding of that Boston 
man to the Chicago girl. 
Editor — Have you put a head on it ? 
Reporter — Certainly. ‘‘ Pork and beans.” — Fade. 
© © 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
‘* What is the difference between biography and autobiography, 
papa ?” asked Johnnie. 
‘One shows a man as he is and the other shows him as he 
thinks he is."—Baltimore Life. 
© © 


Reader (to holder) —‘‘ What is that pattering noise, raining 
again ?” 
Holder — ‘‘No; Mac’s ‘dissing’ small pica for solid 13-em 
copy.” 
© © 
‘Do you believe in fair play,” inquired the type of the chase. 
“es,” 
‘‘T don’t, by a long shot. Look at this— three to one,” as 
journeyman goes over form with planer and mallet. 
© © 
APROPOS TO THE SEASON. 
The delights of a musical block were thus described by 
‘‘ Bob” Burdette some years ago: 
‘*Hark, and oh hear, the piano is banging— 
(Sonnet and canticle, chant and glee), 
The fellow upstairs his guitar is a-twanging, 
The children are singing a jubilee. 
Just over the way there’s a banjo, I think, 
With its ‘ Pink-a-punk pank, punk, pink, pank, pink;’ 
And down at the corner the man with the flute 
Is rending the night with a tootle-too-toot. 
And oom pah-pah, oom pah-pah, bra-a, bra-a, boom! 
The brass band is practicing in its room.” 


© © 


THE MODERN ‘‘AD.”’ 


The old hauteur with which the advertiser telephoned to the 
public from superior heights is done away ; he who has wares to 
sell nowadays descends from his altitudinous Rosinante, and 
mingles with his patrons on terms of equality and long time. His 
vocabulary also hops from its stilts and accompanies him. The 
most accepted form of advertising nowadays runs thus : 

‘*Good evening! Do you ever blow your nose? Get Bump’s 
Pat. Swipes, and be blowed.” 

‘‘Ah, there! If you don’t wear pants, you will get cold and 
be frowned upon. Blarney Stone Pants will keep you in good 
health and society. Pair to order for two-cent stamp.” 

‘Take a tumble to yourself! Rinx’s Roller Resort furnishes 
pads with every pair of skates.” 

‘*Don’t be a darned fool and wear resurrected socks, when you 
can get new ones for five cents a dozen from Moneymaker. (Post- 
age stamps taken. )”’ 

‘‘Where did you get that hat? We give those away at Tiler’s, 
where you can also buy decent hats.” —Puck. 


Miss SARA JEANETTE Duncan, whose ‘‘A Social Departure” 
and ‘‘An American Girl in London” are now so much read, 
served her literary apprenticeship on the Toronto G/oée and other 
Canadian journals under the name of ‘‘ Garth Grafton.” The 
‘Social Departure” is the story of her own adventures in a trip 





round the world with a lady friend.—Aa/timore Life. 


























WHY DON’T YOU ADVERTISE? 


He sat at the door at noonday, 
Lonely, glum and sad ; 
The flies were buzzing about him, 
Led by a blue-winged gad. 
Not a customer darkened his portal ; 
‘ Not a sign of business was there; 
But the flies kept on buzzing 
About the old man’s hair. 
At last, in misery, he shouted, 
‘*Great Scott ! I’m covered with flies ! 
And the zephyrs that toyed with his whiskers said : 
‘* Why don’t you advertise ?”’ 
—The London Phonographer. 


” 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Akron, Ohio.— State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $12 to $15; pressmen, per week, $15. 

Bay City, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 34 cents; evening papers, 32 cents; bookwork, 34 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. 

Boston, Mass.— State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very good; 
composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 

Columbia, S. C.—State of trade, fair; prospects, very fair ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, per,week, 
$15, nine hours; job printers, per week, $18 and $20. 

Concord, N. H.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
evening papers, 20 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $10 to 
$13. Concord’s Union, No. 297, has just been formed, with the following 
officers: President, W. G. Gast; recording secretary, W. E. McPherson; 
financial secretary and treasurer, Lewis E. Murphy; corresponding and 
recording secretary, C. R. Davison; sergeant-at-arms, A. B. Cross. 

Dayton, Ohio.—State of trade, slight improvement since last report; 
prospects, not encouraging; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; 
evening papers, 32 cents; book and job printers, per week, $15. Work 
in job offices is very slack. The United Brethren Publishing House is lead- 
ing in bookwork. Plenty of printers here to do all the work. No. 57 voted 
against the nine hour law. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—State of ‘trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $14. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—State of trade, fair; prospects, discouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, 
per week, $13.50; job printers, per week, $13.50. 

Galesburg, Ill.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, not very bright; com- 
position on evening papers, 25 cents; bookwork, per week, $12; job printers, 
per week, $12 and $15. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—State of trade, slow; prospects, uncertain at 
present ; composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; 
bookwork, per week, $14; job printers, per week, $14. The 7elegram- 
Herald has put in three typesetting machines, and it costs about $1.f8 per 
thousand to run them. 

Hartford, Conn.— State of trade, not good; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; book- 
work, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $15. 

Houston, Tex.—State of trade, dull; prospects, only medium ; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 4o cents; bookwork, 40 
cents; job printers, per week, $20. 

Jackson, Mich.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, per week, 
$13; job printers per week, $13. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 26 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $12. Our union elected officers last week, namely, 
W. E. Strimback, president; F. J. Martin, vice-president; Edward Sanford, 
recording secretary; Arthur De Moss, financial secretary; James Roberts, 
treasurer; W. E. Pringle, J. F. Lutz and C. P. Darlington, executive 
committee. 

Little Rock, Ark.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per weck, $16. 

Logansport, Ind.—State of trade, improving; prospects, better; com- 
position on morning papers, 28 cents; evening papers, 23 cents; book- 
work, per week, $12; job printers, per week, $12; work is picking up. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; 
job printers, per week, $9 to $10. 





Los Angeles, Cal.—State of trade, extremely dull; prospects, no better 
till late in fall; composition on morning papers, 50 cents; evening papers, 
45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, $20. 

Mobile, Ala.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. 

New Haven, Conn.— State of trade, dull; prospects, dull; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 and 4o 
cents; job printers, per week, $15 and $18. This city has been overcrowded 
with printers during the past month. 

New Orleans, La.—State of trade, dull; prospects, bad for next two 
months; composition on morning papers, 45 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; 
bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18. The 7imes-Democrat pays 
$4 per day on machines, and also on case work. No day work is done by 
compositors. Type is distributed by others during the day. 

Omaha, Neb.—State of trade, poor; composition on morning papers, 40 
cents; evening papers, 37% cents; job and book printers per week of 48 
hours, $16. 

Peoria, Ill.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 36 cents; evening papers, 33 cents; bookwork, 
38 cents; job printers, per week, $15 and $21. Trade has been very dull 
here, and the arrivals and departures numerous. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—State of trade, medium; prospects, not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. 

Richmond, Va.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not good; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; 
job printers, per week, $16. Business is duller now than it has been for 
some time. 

St. John, N. B.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening papers, per week $10; weekly papers, 27 
cents; job printers, per week, $10. 

St. Louis, Mo.—State of trade, bad; prospects, not good; composition 
on morning papers, 43 cents; evening papers, 38 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18. 

San Diego, Cal.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 
cents ; job printers, per week, $18. 

Seattle, Wash.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; job printers, per 
week, $21. The newspapers of this city are working on the eight hour and 
time system wages. Morning and evening papers $4 per day. Job offices 
work nine hours, and the wages are $3.50 per day. 

Springfield, I1l.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, uncertain : 
composition on morning papers, 33% cents; evening papers, 30 cents; book 
and job printers per week, $15. 

Toronto, Ont.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair; composition on 
morning papers, 30 ents; without ads., 3344 cents; evening papers, 28 
cents; bookwork, 334% c. ~** °»b printers, per week, fifty-four hours, $11. 

Utica, N. Y.—State of trade, dull; prospects, gloomy; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 31% cents; bookwork, 31% cents; 
job printers, per week, $12.50. There are a great many subs in Utica at 
present, too many for the amount of work given out. 

Wheeling, W. Va.— State of trade, fair; prospects not encouraging ; 
composition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents: book- 
work, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $15. This city is full of printers; 
more than was ever known to be here before at any one time. 

Wichita, Kan.—State of trade, only fair; prospects, fair; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening papers, 30 cents; bookwork, per 
week, $15; job printers, per week, $15. 

Worcester, Mass.—State of trade, very quiet; prospects, about same; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents; evening papers, 33% cents; book- 
work, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $12 to $15. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE attention of the trade is directed to the fac simile letter 
printed on page 1117 of this issue which explains itself. Since his 
resignation Mr. R. O. Boyd has gone into business for himself, 
and his old friends and customers will find him at 4 Jacobson Block, 
Denver, Colorado, where he will be pleased to serve them with 
anything in the way of printing ink and special roller composition. 


SEND FOR A CARD. 


The Buffalo Printing Ink Works have gotten out a card show- 
ing an assortment of fine staple colors used by all job printers, 
and offering to sell at a low price to introduce their colors to some 
who may not be familiar with their inks. 
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HEBER WELLS’ NEW SPECIMEN BOOK. 

This recently issued work, containing 132 pages, and showing 
specimens of wood type and borders manufactured by Heber 
Wells, of 8 Spruce street, New York, is a neat piece of work, 
and has an assortment of faces in this line of type that cannot 
fail to suit the most fastidious printer. The page is smaller than 
customary, but still wide enough to allow of the lines showing 
caps and lower case together. For convenience in ordering, Mr. 
Wells has added a number before the name of type, but has 
retained the old titles as in his former catalogue, in case it is 
necessary to refer to them by name. The book contains a classi- 
fied index, which renders it easy to select any letter, and a simple 
price list for catch words, corners, etc., a great improvement over 
the former book. The various series are arranged together, and 
it is not necessary to turn from one end of the book to the other 
to find the different sizes of a particular letter, as in many speci- 
men books. In old styles and gothics Mr. Wells has a fine line, 
and other letters are shown in great variety. Copies of this work 
will be furnished to those contemplating the purchase of wood 
letter upon application. Mr. Wells will issue his general catalogue 


in a short time. 


ROTARY WEB PERFECTING PRESS. 


It is with pleasure we announce that Mr. Wellington P. 
Kidder, of Boston, Massachusetts, has at last perfected the above 
machine, having one in successful operation in the office of 
McIndoe Brothers in that city, and that he expects shortly to 
furnish more to be placed in offices already wanting them and 
anxious to secure the first ones produced. That years of study 
and trial and expense have passed before success was reached 
no one will deny, and none know better than Mr. Kidder him- 
self the satisfaction felt at a realization of fond hopes so long 
deferred. It is not necessary at this time to mention the diffi- 
culties encountered, the vexatious problems met, and the expenses 
incurred in bringing this piece of mechanism to its present suc- 
cessful period. Suffice it to say that the embryotic stages of the 
work are over and from now-on the printers and publishers of 
the world can obtain a machine long needed, and one that 
promises great results. 

The new machine is intended for fine magazine, illustrated 
catalogues, book, periodical and commercial printing, and is 
adapted to half-tone engravings on both sides of enameled or 
coated papers, entirely avoiding offset. It is quickly adjustable 
to any and all sizes of sheets or forms, within the maximum, 
without limitations to fractions of an inch. Can be fed from 
the roll, or sheets (stze 29 by 42 inches), fed by hand in the usual 
manner, at will. It is built in all desired sizes up to 38 by 54 
inches. The maximum speed is 8,000 impressions or 4,000 
perfected sheets per hour. 

We regret that it is impossible in connection with this to show 
an illustration of the press, which is a compact machine occupy- 
ing a floor space eight by ten feet, and being five feet high. Its 
weight is eight tons. The arrangement of the impression cylin- 
ders, the form-carrying cylinders, the fountains, the fourteen 
vibrating distributing cylinders, the twelve form rollers, the feed- 
ing and cutting mechanism, the auxiliary feed, the impression 
throw-off, the offset web of manila paper and its rewinding cylin- 
der, the dampened air-float delivery and other parts of this won- 
derful machine can only be named, and the full description and 
explanation of same left for a future issue, or for elucidation by 
means of the catalogue of the company. 

Among the advantages claimed for the Kidder machine are: 
that it has a capacity six to eight times that of the ordinary flat- 
bed cylinder press ; that having, on the rotary principle, the com- 
parative maximum of speed with the minimum of motion, the 
surface velocity of its cylinders and distributing rollers is not more 
rapid at three thousand revolutions per hour than an ordinary 
cylinder press at fifteen hundred; that with its unsurpassed dis- 
tribution, any fine printing which, on the ordinary press, can be 
done at fifteen hundred revolutions is equally well performed by 





this machine at three thousand revolutions, or six thousand cor- 
responding impressions per hour; that ordinary electro-plates 
—plates that have been used on ordinary flat-bed presses — are 
precisely suited to this machine, being curved quickly without 
injury, and also straightened again successfully when desired, and 
the plates or forms are made up on detachable shells or turtles ; 
that all sheets register accurately and back to exact hair-line reg- 
ister, without slur; that the dampened air-float delivery avoids 
electricity, both at the piling table and at the feed ; that the form- 
carrying cylinders and fountains are piped for steam, to warm 
quickly in cold weather, and that the utmost convenience in adjust- 
ment and accessibility of parts is provided throughout. 

It will thus be seen that an important invention in printing is 
about to be put upon the market, and if the press is all that its 
inventor claims for it, large printers and publishers would do well 
to correspond with the manufacturers, the Kidder Press Manu- 
facturing company, 24 Norfolk avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
obtain fuller information in relation thereto.° 





EMMERICH BRONZING AND DUSTING MACHINE. 

On page 1074 will be found a cut of the above machine, which 
will bronze and dust from goo to 1,500 sheets an hour. The sheets 
are fed similar to those of a cylinder printing press; are held by 
grippers, and delivered with the bronzed side of sheet up. Heavy 
card-board or the lightest paper are bronzed equally as well as 
sheets of ordinary weight, and there is no adjusting of the machine 
required for paper of different thicknesses. There is positively no 
waste or escape of superfluous bronze, which is tightly confined in 


the machine, thus permitting it to be placed between or in the’ 


immediate vicinity of the printing presses. The feeding of bronze 
for wide and narrow work, or for short and long sheets, can be 
regulated while the machine is running; also, since the invention 
of the new adjustable feed motion, which deposits bronze only 
upon the printed surfaces, ceasing to feed after the sheet has 
passed the fountain, the bronze consumed is reduced to a minimum 
quantity. It requires but a few minutes to change from one color 
of bronze to another, or for magnesia and soapstone when machine 
is utilized for drying purposes. The machine is in every respect 
well constructed, and there are no tapes, strings or bands used, or 
any material which requires frequent renewing. Eight sizes are 
manufactured, taking sheets from 12 by 20 to 36 by 50 inches. 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr, the makers, 191 Worth street, New York, 
will give all particulars and quote prices promptly on application. 





LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop's (PRACTICAL, 
PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. : Also his ‘ “DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION ” and ‘* PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,”’ 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,”’ price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,” price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, Box 13, 
Oneonta, N. Y., and by all type founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published for § printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


RT ADVERTISING—‘‘ IDEAL MASTERPIECES, FROM 

FAMOUS ART GALLERIES” is the handsomest and most elaborate 

art advertising specialty issued. Large advertisers, advertising specialists 

and printers should see it. Newspaper publishers will find it a taking sup- 

plement. Send 6 cents in stamps for sainples and prices. GRIFFITH, 
AXTELL & CADY CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


OLORED SPECIMENS ’—Specimen-book for 1891 now 

ready. Printed on heavy coated paper, and contains a nice assort- 
ment of color work. Price 25 cents, prepaid. Address E. N. ALLING, New 
Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE — A job office and newspaper in Michigan. Earning 


big money. $4,000. Investigate. ‘‘ MICHIGAN,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











FOR SALE— Point folding machine, capable of folding 16 by 
23 to 32 by 46; three or four fold; can be used for marginal machine for 
newspaper work. This is a new machine, has never been used, too large for 
our run of work; can secure this machine at a bargain. Address “B. D.,’’ 

care INLAND PRINTE R. 





PULL and complete instructions c on zinc etching, photo- engrav- 
ing, etc., by Frank J. Cohen. A 38-page pamphlet, giving full information 
on above topic, will be mailed to any address on receipt of $2. Address THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois. 





RESSMAN, cylinder and job, desires position; habits and 
workmanship perfect; finest New York references. JAMES DORIN, 
1950 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


ITUATION W: ANTED as bookkeeper in printing ‘office ; ten 
years’ experience. Address ‘‘ BOOKKEEPER,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


A 
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UPPLY NEARLY EXHAUSTED—The volumes left over 
after supplying the members of the ‘‘ American Printers’ Specimen 
Exchange,’’ were made up into sets and have been sold from time to time 
bound and in sheets at a small part of their real value, in many instances less 
than the original charge to members for binding alone. We offer the remain- 
ing unbound sets, comprising vols. 1, 3 and 4, at $2.65. Every third order one 
of the complete sets (4 vols.) will be substituted, formerly sold at $3.75. ED. 
H. McCLURE, Buflalo, New York. 





Lr services of an experienced, energetic Chicago correspondent 
may be secured by addressing ‘“‘ D. C. F.,’’ INLAND PRINTER, Chicz ago. 


HE NOVEL TY OF 186%, EMBOSSED TRADE CARDS— 

Entirely new and original ; 12 businesses now ready: bronzed, illustrated, 
chaste, intensely elegant and specially suited for fastidious trade. Big 
button (you press) for printers and specialists. Full line of samples, with 
particulars, for five 2-cent stamps. GRIFFITH, AXTELL & CADY CO., 
Embossers, Holyoke, Mass. 


HE ONLY REPRESENTATIVE COLLECTION OF 
AMERICAN PRINTING—We have only five unbound complete sets of 
the ‘‘Specimen Exchange”’ left, and for every third order for the set, com- 
prising vols. 1,3 and 4, at $2.65, we will substitute one of the complete 
unbound sets, heretofore sold at $3.75. If you doubt its worth, ask THE 
INLAND PRINTER. ED. H. McCL URE Buftalo, New York. 


ANTED—A few copies of the February, 1891, number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER; will pay 15 cents apiece for them. INLAND 
PRINTE R CO. . 


ANTED—Subscribers to THe INLAND PRINTER; per year, 
$2; six months, $1; single copies, 20 cents. Also, send 10 cents for 
circular, ‘‘How to Impose Forms,”’ giving over fifty complete schemes of 
imposition. | 








ANTED—A partner to purchase a one-third interest in a well- 
established and paying printing office and blank book manufactory. 
Man must be competent to take financial charge of the business. Other two 
partners are both practical men. A good chance for a good business man. 
Address “3. 2.” Care Intanp Printze. 
For vols. zs 3 and 4 of the ‘‘ American Printers’ Specimen 
E change.’ If you doubt its worth, ask THE INLAND PRINTER. ED. H. 
Mc CLURE, Buffalo, New York. 








$1 I o00773°° down, balance long time—takes job office pay - 
py ing $110 per month; invoice, $800; $300 worth of work on hand; 
nearly new; growing town; just the place for printer with weak lungs. 
Address R. M. ROBERTS, Trinidad, Colorado. 


PROOFREADER. 


The Brandon Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn., doing a general printing 
business, which includes jobwork of all kinds, from letterheads to stock cata- 
logues of pedigree, want a good proofreader, one capable of reading proof 
for technical as well as other errors. The duties of a proofreader will keep 
him busy about three-fourths of his time. They prefer a man capable of set- 
ting type when not engaged at his desk. Toa man of that kind a pleasant 
situation and a fair salary is offered. Please write. 








GOOD JOB AND BOOK COMPOSITORS, 
desiring work in the large cities, will please address with refer- 
ence as to ability and character; 

THE UNITED TYPOTHETZ OF AMERICA, 
Box 695, CINCINNATI, O. 





CUTS FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING, ZINC ETCHING AND 
HALF-TONE. 


Sy. Levis nue se 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK. 








y=te The Lightning Ink Reducer and Dryer, 
wun ve Awarded Diploma, Paris, 1889, in London, 1887. 
for Unexcelled Excellence. 

Inkoleum is the only article in the world 
that gives pressmen complete control over 
printing and lithograph inks, rollers and stock 
in any weather and climate. It refines inks of 
any color or shade and makes them dry quick and glossy, enabling rushed 
work to be delivered immediately from press without offsetting. Inkoleum 
never dries on rollers, but preserves their suction, life and elasticity.. On 
starting press in morning or whenever rollers are too sticky or ink dry on 
them, or the inkpulls the paper, a drop or two of Inkoleum put on the rollers 
with your finger immediately softens the ink and makes them do the finest 
work a saving of five times its cost every hour in the day. 

Beware of Infringements! Order Inkoleum and accept no worthless 
piratical imitation, said to be just as good. Price, only 50 cents For sale 
by every typefoundry in the world. Read circulars printed in five languages. 


Put up only by 
ELECTRINE MANUFACTURING Co. 








GEo. M. STANCHFIELD, Patentee. St. Paul, U.S.A. 


ELITE RULE BENDER 


SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


PRICE, 82.00. 


ELITE MAN’F’G po - MARSHALL, MICH. 





COUNTING MACHINES. 






Send for Circular and 
Prices to 


W. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Our new General Circular, ‘‘D D,” shows specimens of Mosstype, Photo- 
engraving and Zinc Process work; also printing and electrotyping. Send 
stamp for copy. 





WOOO TYPE.: >: 5: 2 fs os 8 3s 


Highest finish. New and patented designs. Newspecimen book. Send 


for it. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.: : : : 
New styles of Cabinets, Stands, Standing Galleys, Labor-Saving 
Racks, etc. 


STEEL REGLETS AND SLUGS. 


6 and 12 point sizes, in full lengths for job forms, etc.; cut to labor- 
saving or to newspaper measure. ‘ 


PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. : 


Unsurpassed for blank work. Saves time; makes light, square forms. 


MACHINERY.: >: :- : 5 3 5 & o 5 


For Printers and Bookbinders. Presses, Cutters, Stitchers, etc. 


ALL ILLUSTRATED IN NEW CATALOGUE. SEND FOR IT. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 


7AKIDDLETOMWN, N.Y. 
METAL TYPE from all foundries at foundry prices. Send for sheets of new faces. 


GENUINE GRIPPER-FINGER. 


Attachable to any Gripper. 
Immovable on the Grippers. Chief in Simplicity. Any Sheet Removed. 


AWARDED PRIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Besides the ‘‘%-in. Betwee 
Line” illustrated, we make four 
other forms of Fingers: a “ %- 
in. Between-Line”’ for wider 
spaces, a ‘‘ Hair-Margin”’ that 
will nip a label or other sheet 

: . cut to the border, which saves 
paper and after-trimming; a ‘Short L” for gripping from below the sheet ; 
a ‘*Long L” for lengthening the grippers and preventing large sheets from 
dropping over on the ink-disk or rollers. ; 

In all orders SPECIFY WIDTH OF GRIPPERS. Otherwise, a size fitting the 

average gripper (1 inch), and securable on all sizes under it, will be sent. 
Measure across the lower part of grippers. 
Outfits of 10 pieces (1 pair of each form), either size, $3 00 
Pair of Fingers, e sither form or size, - - 75 
Single - : - - 50 
Sold by all Dealers and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, 


E. L. MEGILL, 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 





PAT. MARCH 24, 1891. 


€. 











1-8 in. BETWEEN LINE ( 





PRICES: - 
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THe HAMILTON MFG. CO. * # 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOOD TYPE 


PRINTERS WOOD GOODS 
» ENGRAVERS’ WOOD, 


AND DEALERS IN —— += a 


sag d == 
Machinery W 
































and Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS. 


NEW PROCESS WOOD TYPE. 


End-Wood Type, Holly-Wood Type, Borders, 
Ornaments, Wood Rules, Cases, 
Rabinets, Stands, Reglet, 

Furniture, ete. 








PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, METAL TYPE. 


THE HANILTONBOSS LOWER GASE a 
HAMILTON'S BRASS LEADER GASE career eat 


HAMILTON'S PATENT GUTTING STICK, 0 "10 8°" 225%" 7” S80 


Above prices include shelves, 


327 & 329 Dearborn St., This rack combines the qualities of strength and compactness, 


and at the same time is easily moved to any given point on 

casters. It is constructed of ash, polished and oiled, and makes 

ere? CHICAG O. an ornamental piece of furniture. The shelves are independent 
of each other and are easily taken from the frame, and when not 

in use these shelves can be put out of the way, as shown in the 
cut, occupying only the room required for the feet of the frame. 





FACTORY : 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


4a> Send for our Specimen Book and Catalogue. 
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SCENE IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, BY OUR HALF-TONE PROCESS. 


We work by any and all processes. We solicit correspondence from all who want good work. 


J. MANZ & CO, ENGRAVERS, 107 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 





W.B. ConkKey ComPAny, 


+++ GENERAL: ++ 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


FOR PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


Case Making and Embossing of all kinds 
for the trade. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


’ . § 341-351 DEARBORN STREET, 
FRANKLIN BUILDING: \. 78-88 PLYMOUTH PLACE, 


CHICAGO. 


J. W. OSTRANDER, 
Eleetrotype and Stereotype 
+ MACHINERY <— 


WESTERN AGENT FOR 
DOOLEY AND PARAGON PAPER CUTTERS, 
THE SCOTT PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


77 and 79 Jackson Street, 


CHICAGO. 





Specially Designed for the Use of 


bale Typograpit Numbering Machine, 









For consecutively numbering Tickets, Checks, 
Order Blanks and Stubs, etc., at 
the original printing. 


Printing and Numering at ONE opera- 
2 tion, saving 100 per cent. 


The ONLY Type-High Machine PRACTI- 
CABLE for general use. 


A Numbering Machine designed to 
be composed together with and swur- 
rounded by ordinary type, rules, etc., 
locked in a chase and operated in any 
5 5 : ] = 
eelnedies — pbk he printing press. At each impression the 
number automatically advances in consecutive order from 1 to 100,000. 
Entirely self-acting; requires no attachments; no plunger. Send for 
descriptive circular with full particulars. 
_ BATES AUTOMATIC HAND NUMBERING MACHINE numbers consecu- 
tively, duplicates and repeats. Price, $14.00. 


BATES MANUF’G CO., Edison Building, Broad Street, New York. 


W. P. Hunt, Treas. 
== THE = 


CINCINNATI TYPR FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| TYPE, PRESSES 


M. Bar7n, Pres. 








ou, hp——= 


Printers’ Tools of All Kinds. 


| 
| 
| 
| All Goods First Class, and at prices to suit the times. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES. 


| 201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Dictated by L. A. SHERMAN. Port Huron, Micu., June 23, 1891. 


Mr. Cuas. E. BENNETT, Chicago, III.: 

Dear Sir,—We have been running the Kendall Folder in connection with 
our two (2) Cottrell newspaper presses during the past two months, and at the 
present time it is working to our entire satisfaction. It folds evenly and 
smoothly, pastes the sheets together securely, trims square and uniformly, 
and gives very little trouble. We think it an excellent machine in all respects. 

Yours truly, THE SHERMAN CO. 


E. K. DUNBAR & CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS, 5 PRICES P 
From $150 to $500. \ 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Any number of Folds desired. 

Pasting and Trimming Attachments for 
Quartos and Octavos. 

Attached to any kind of Press. 

SUFFICIENTLY ACCURATE FOR PAM- 
PHNHLET WORK. 

Eight and Sixteen Page Folding, Pasting ancl 
Covering Machines. 


Supplement Insetting@ and ‘Pasting Attach- 





ment for Folios and Quartos. 








THE KENDALL FOLDEK has proved itself, by use in 
almost every kind of an office, to be the 
EASIEST RUNNING, THE NEAREST NOISELESS, 
THE SIMPLEST, MOST ACCURATE, and 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY IN ITS LINE. 


Write us for estimates on special machines. 





JourNAL OFFice, Lockport, N. Y., April 17, 1891. 
Gentlemen: It gives us much pleasure to commend the Kendall News- 
paper Folder as the simplest, nearest to noiseless, and most satisfactory 
newspaper folder which is known to us. We are now running it at a speed 
of 2,500 per hour, a rate much higher than it was guaranteed for, and it does 
the work perfectly. The pasting arrangement is splendid. A newspaper 
without one of these folders is missing a good thing. Yours truly, 
WARD & COBB. 


Sold on 30 days’ trial. ) Western Address: CHAS. E. BENNETT, Manager, 


carne BLAKELY PRINTING CO., 
184 & 186 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have “ Kendalls”’ in operation in Blakely Printing Co’s pressrooms. 





You Cannot Make Money 


By using old-fashioned slow presses. THE ECKERSON SELF-FEEDING, FLAT-BED 


PERFECTING PRESSES are the latest and most successful of modern inventions. 
They cost more than the slow ones, but they do FIVE TIMES AS MUCH WORK. 


They are built in all sizes, from 11x15 to 36x58. They do their own feeding, cut- 
ting, counting and delivering, and save twelve per cent in the quantity of paper needed to 


get full count. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, and say when it will suit you to have us call 


THE ECKERSON PRINTING PRESS CO. 


and talk the matter over. 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 





WE PRINT 
CARDS, CIRCULARS, PROGRAMS, 
LETTERHEADS, BILLHEADS, 


N 
TARIFFS, FOLDERS, PAMPHLETS, 


BOOKS, ETC. 


STATEMENTS, Mah. ast 


DERSE 





WE BIND 
BLANK-BOOKS, EDITION WORK, 
MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
WE bBO 


RULING, NUMBERING, PERFORATING, WIRE 
STITCHING, SCORING, PUNCHING, ETC. 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS A SPECIMEN OF OUR WORK. 








9 
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THE IMPROVED COUNTRY PROUTY. 


SQUARE SIDES AND PATENT THROW-OFF AND SQUARE DROP-BED. 


THE BOSS COUNTRY PRESS OF MODERN TIMES. 


if ypu SSTESITLAT 7 
q p “oo | TIMES. 
f 


wil ~ 
i! QS \ Our COMBINATION NEWS AND JOB PRESS. 


( yy aN 
a) i TAR a WN ONLY -— - $700.00. 


sm. || Our MADISON QUEEN BOOK PRESS, 


Bro % 
i —— 








(i 









mills Fo | os ONLY - - $1,400.00 
1B; wa ly a = _ “Eas > a ; 
7 ho | = es ill : Our MADISON KING DRUM CYLINDER, 
CW C7 i — — : at! a - = | — eset se ONLY - - $2,200.00. 
NOS WB Le | | ) Our ACME PAPER FOLDER, 
ISO ilz= oO, ONLY = = $180.00, 
IM nt ep - Tt 
\| ES \ We Our MADISON 0. S. GORDON, 10 x 15, 
\] ee : | Gi ONLY - - $240.00. 


BARGAINS IN SECOND-HAND 
WASHINGTON PRESSES. 


3 fig 


WRITE FOR OUR GREAT OFFER. 


No. 1. 7-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), $600.00 
No. 2. 8-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), - 700.00 
800.00 


No. 3. g-Column Folio (boxed and on cars), 
THIS PRESS is the Most COMPLETE, the EASIEST RUNNING, the MOST ECONOMICAL, the BEST PRESS in the WORLD for the money. 
425° Write for Testimonials and Cash Discounts. 


R EM EM ca E R { FIRST. — The Prouty is sold by more Typefounders than any other press made. 
SECOND.— We can SAVE you MONEY on Type and Printers’ Goods. 
ww. G. WALKER & CO., = = Madison, Wisconsin. 


STEPHEN McNAMARA, ssn 
= _— a _ Sts., CHICAGO. ; PRINTERS 


KOLLERS. 





















TEL 22 nae 
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OUR ROLLERS ARE USED 
IN MANY OF 
THE LEADING HOUSES IN 
CHICAGO. 
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WE SHIP TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AND 
PAY EXPRESS ONE 
WAY OR FREIGHT BOTH 
WAYS. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS. 



















J ls Ola ew ely 




















NEW YORK CITY. 
Sackett & Wilhelms Litho. Co. 
Klim, Linder & Bauer. 
Richard Herrmann. 
The Giles Co. 
American Lithographing Co. 
Maverick & Wissinger. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Avil Printing Co. 
3urk & McFettridge. 
Graf Bros. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Brooks’ Bank Note Co. 
Forbes’ Lithographing Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Interstate Publishing Co. 


Union Bank Note Co. 


Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Rees Printing Co. 
Ackerman Bros. & Heintze. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Woodward & Tiernan Litho. and 
Printing Co. 
Geo. D. Barnard & Co. 
Gast Bank Note and Litho. Co. 
Frey Stationery Co. 
R. P. Studley. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Budden & Sons. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Alexander & Cable. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


W. B. Burford. 
A. R. Baker. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
A. Hoen & Co. 
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The Fastest and Most Profitable Litho. Press Built. 
EK ask and get more money for the ‘Campbell Litho.” than is paid for any other kind, and the al 
reason is that our press will produce from 25 to 30 per cent more work of the same quality than | 
any Stop Cylinder Litho. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
O. A. Dorman. 
Benton Lithographing Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Carqueville Lithographing Co. 
Jno. Morris Co. 
Christoph Lithographing Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Henderson-Achert-Krebs’ Litho. Co. 
A. Macbrair & Sons. 
Cincinnati Lithographing Co. 
Strobridge Lithographing Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Milwaukee Litho, and Engraving Co. 


Beck & Pauli. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Sabiston Lithographing Co. 
Burland Lithographing Co. 
Somerville, Benallack & Co. 
Bishop Engraving and Printing Co. 








NEW YORK: 160 William Street. - 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. | 


CHICAGO: 


Prominent among Leading Lithographers using the Campbell Litho. may be mentioned the following : 


2 
‘ 
, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ' 
Berlandi & Bott. 
St. Paul Lithographing Co. 
TOPEKA, KAN. 
Hall & O’Donald Lithographing Co. : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Short & Forman. 
SAVANNAH, GA. ; 
J. H. Estill & Co. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. ' 
Clarke & Courts. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Roberts & Son. { 
4 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Schmidt Label and Lithographing Co. 
i 


325 Dearborn Street. | 
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Denver , Colo. July 22 1891. 


To whom it may concern: - 

This is to certify that we have made a thorough and care- 
ful investigation of the books and accounts of Mr R, O, Boyd, Manager 
of our business in this city,and find them correct and to our satidfac 
tion; That the action taken by us to recover an amount supposed to be 
due us was an unwarranted and hasty ‘ceniaicmacss part whic h we re- 
gret; The errors that cxistedin our respective accounts was due to the 
failure upon ow part to give proper credit for remitances received 


from Mr Boyd; Mr Boyd wrote us to come to Denverand make settlement 


with hinund give him a full release as he desired to discontinue in 


‘our service; We received an annony mous letter reflecti ng upon Mr 


Boyd that had its bearing upon xv¥7s our action; 

We acted without investigation when we brought suit against Mr Boyd 
and p ublished that he was no longer our Manager-we régret having doneli 
him this injury and believe it due Mr Boyd that we thus set him right 


and in this we take pleasure. Mr Boyd has resigned of his own free will 





By lj we SA€7 COM [ts Presi dent 
Y 6 ) 





if - 
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Tie INZAND PRINTER BasiNESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ machinery. 


Hickok (The W. O.) Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
ruling, paging and numbering, rolier backing, 
round-cornering, knife-grinding, sawing, etc., 
machines. FULL BINDERY OUTFITS. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and dealers, 
62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds of 
bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply com- 
plete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., No. 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Trier, S. & Son, 190 William street, New York, 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS—SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., The, 
New London, Conn.; New York office, 9 and 
10 Tribune Building; Barnhart Bros. & Spind- 
ler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Co., 


160 William street, New York; 325 Dearborn 


street, Chicago. 


Cranston, J. H., Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The Cranston patent improved steam-power 
printing presses, all sizes. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, web 
and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Fairhaven cylinder 
press, two sizes. 


Potter, C., Jr., & Co., New York. Cylinder, litho- 
graphic and web presses. Branch office, 362 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N.J. Also paper 
folders, combined with printing machines, or 
separately ; paper dampening machines, stereo- 
type machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, western 
agent, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ELECT? OTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Drach. Chas. A., & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Ostrander, J. W., manufacturer of electrotype 
machinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H. & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Belmont Machine Works, 3737 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write for 
circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


Kendall Folder.— Address Charles E. Bennett, 
Manager, care Blakely Printing Co., 184 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Makers of ‘‘ Owl 
Brand’? fine black and colored inks. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, New York; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Specialty, brilliant wood-cut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., 60 John street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress street, Bos- 
ton; 17 to 27 Vandewater street, New York ; 304 
Dearborn St., Chicago. E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial street, San Francisco, CaL 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom St., Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman St., New York; 66 Sharp St., 
Baltimore; 198 Clark St., Chicago. 


Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 
Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber (4 
sizes) and Pearl presses (3 sizes). 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 








Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


LABOR-SAVING SLUGS AND METAL 
FURNITURE. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn St. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo St., 
Chicago. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


Dick’s Mailer—With Dick’s Mailer, in 10 hours, 
each of six experts, unaided, fits for the mail- 
bags, 20,000 /ater Oceans; 3 a second have 
been stamped. Undying list ‘‘Rights’”’ are 
one cent for every address in weekly average; 
a mailer $10.25. No agents. Get your send- 
off by writing, Rev. Robert Dick Estate, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., N. E. cor. Third and Canal streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 

Ostrander, J. W., agent for Dooley paper cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo St., Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth ave., Chicago. 
Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s manu- 
factures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120-122 Franklin St., Chicago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth St., 
Philadelphia. Paper oi every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chicago, 
electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high 
order. 

Display Advt. Co., 26 Church street, New York. 
Unique and artistically designed cuts. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 William 
street, New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in shortest 
possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in the 
world. Fine presswork a specialty. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Ringler, F. A., & Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay street to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 4o2 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etchers, 
and map and relief-line engravers, Franklin 
Building, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
type, tools, presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 


Hallock, H. P. & Co., Atlantic-Pacific Type- 
foundry, Oinaha, Neb. Cylinder and platen 
presses, paper cutters, engines, boilers, type 
and printers’ supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn.,and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Metz, John, 112 and 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Specialty, brass rule, leads, furniture and 
printing presses. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, 
inks, etc. Gen’l agents Eckerson web press. 


Rosen, P. Aug. Co. (incorporated), 320 and 322 
South Clinton St., Chicago. Mfrs. of cabinets, 
cases, galleys, etc. Also bookbinders’ press 
boards. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market street, 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and 
everything of wood used in a printing office. 
Make engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Special attention to country orders. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition 


Bingham’s Son, Samuel, 22 and 24 Fourth avenue, 
Chicago. The Standard and the Durable. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers, 325 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reilly, D. J. & Co., 324 and 326 Pearl street, 
New York. 


Stahlbrodt, Ed. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Rollers and roller composition. 


Wahl, F., & Co., printers’ rollers and printing 
inks, 59 Oneida street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 


Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 
- to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of printers’ tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


Tatum & Bowen, San Francisco, Cal., and Port- 
land, Oregon, sole Pacific agents for R. Hoe & 
Co., and the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co, 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Ewing Brothers & Co. Works, 2 Woodlawn ave., 
Chelsea, Mass. Boston office, 101 Milk street. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 113 to 115 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 Jayne 
street, Philadelphia. Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Conners’ Sons, James, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to the 
government of Canada. Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 








TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York ; 109 Quincy street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. + Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth street, Kansas City, Mo 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chicago, 
328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Minnesota Typefoundry Co., F. S. Verbeck, man- 
ager, 72 to 76 East Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort St., New 
York. We copperface type only. Send for 
trade statements. 


Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each of 
our branch houses. Our stock in San Francisco 
is the largest and most complete in the U.S. 

Goods sold at Eastern prices and terms. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 80-82 Well- 
ington street west, Toronto, Canada. Exclusive 
agency Marder, Luse & Co.; general agency all 
United States Typefounders. Everything re- 
quired in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine Company, Hartford 
Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


The Merritt $15 Typewriter ; 78 characters! Chas, 
F. Stokes Mfg. Co., 293 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn. 
Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of wood type, bor- 
ders, ornaments, wood rule, etc. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, near Nassau, Cot- 
trell Building, New York. 


ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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"]VPEWRITER 


EXPEDITES BUSINESS, REDUCES EXPENSES, 


AND ABOVE ALL 
GIVES SATISFACTION. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
175 MONROE ST., CHICAGO, 





JOO SOOR OOS 


HIGH-CLASS WORK SHOULD BE DONE ON HIGH-GRADE PAPERS. 


PRINTERS WILL FIND WHAT THEY DESIRE IN THE 


WS.&B PARAGON LINEN. 





* AND + 


RECENT LINEN W.S.& B. 





THESE ARE THE ONLY PAPERS ON THE MARKET 
THE PULP FOR WHICH IS MADE EXPRESSLY 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN WORK. 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


Wryckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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To Our Subscribers: 
YOUR LAST! 


This is your last num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER 
unless you renew, if the 
date on your address tab 
reads Sept., 91. Look the 


matter up and renew at 








once if you do not wish 


to miss any numbers. 





ELMIONT JOAGHINE WORKS =% 
THE BEST APER-FOLDING 
° MACHINERY. 








THE BEST BUILT, MOST RELIABLE AND ACCURATE FOLDERS. 


_ Fold to perfect register. Occupy less room than other folding machines. 
Very simple in construction, and of great speed. The easiest to operate. 
All machines sold on thirty days’ trial. Send for Catalogue. 


BELMONT MACHINE WORKS, 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER, JR. 
3735, 3737 & 3739 FILBERT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, Selling Agents, 
25 Centre Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 413 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 











NEW + CHAMPION + PRESS 
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Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 10x15 in., Plain, Throw-off, $150 
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Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered free in N. Y. City. 


Easiest running ; simple in construction ; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted ; for fine as well as for heavy work ; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 

NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. 
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This will be the number of the next volume of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Eight years of marvelous growth are closed, and with 
the October issue begins another era of unex- 
ampled prosperity. 

The gradually increasing size of the bound volumes 
attests this remarkable journal’s success. 


Its ‘‘onward and upward”’ policy will not permit it to 
rest, even though the laurel wreath of victory 
crowns its brow. 





























ROMISES are as nothing, unless fulfilled. THE INLAND PRINTER has never made one 
that has not been carried out to the letter. Its statement as to what Volume IX is 
to be, can be told in a few words: It will surpass in beauty of execution the pro- 

(ies ductions of former years, and its many readers may rest assured that in its pages 

— will be found at all times the brightest and newest things in matters typographic 

that it is possible to secure. The July, August and September issues have been but a feeble 
forecast of the joys that are to come to all lovers of art in typography who read _ this 
magazine. There is no better time than the present to start a subscription, or renew an 





old one just expiring. 
NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 
WE FURNISH THE PAPER AT $1.50 PER YEAR IN CLUBS 


OF SIX OR MORE. 
WE GIVE A VALUABLE MAP PREMIUM TO THE PARTY GETTING Oe 
UP A CLUB OF EIGHT....see THE ofFER ON ANOTHER PAGE. 


WE OFFER A COPY OF “MAC KELLAR’S AMERICAN 
PRINTER” TO ANYONE SENDING US A CLUB OF TEN. 


WE FURNISH A COPY OF BOUND VOLUME IV TO ANY- 
ONE SENDING US A CLUB OF TWELVE. 


WE WILL MAIL THE INLAND PRINTER FOR ONE YEAR 
FREE, TO ANYONE SENDING US FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
AT THE REGULAR RATE OF $2.00 PER YEAR EACH. 











SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 


For what the press and subscribers say of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ae The land Printer Co., Pubiishers 
| 163 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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READ WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


The August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is a typographical beauty, in 
which Chicago may take a justifiable pride. It is replete with interesting 
articles and is handsomely illustrated with half-tones and excellent zinc 
etchings.—/ater Ocean, Chicago. 


Tue INLAND Printer for July is one of the handsomest specimens of 
typography that has ever been issued from any press in this country. The 
engravings are superb and the letterpress perfect. It contains many instruct- 
ive articles for compositors, stenographers, writers, editors and publishers.— 
Chicago Herald. 


The current number of THE INLAND PRINTER is a publication which 
certainly does honor to the craft. Every detail of paper, type, illustration 
and make-up bears evidence of taste and ability. Among the illustrations is 
a group of ex-delegates from Boston to the International Typographical 
Union.—Boston Herald. 


The last issue of this prosperous publication has been received. As 
usual, it is replete with valuable suggestions from practical persons con- 
nected with the ‘‘ art preservative,’’ notes and letters of interest to the craft 
generally, and contains many fine specimens of the typo’s skill, as well as 
— styles of types and printing machinery and material.— Washington 

Ost. 


THE INLAND PrRiInTER for August is a delightful surprise and is in keeping 
with the marked improvements inaugurated with the July number. The letter- 
press is perfect. The contributions are written by experienced and practical 
persons, and the selections and news matter are of the best. Its advertise- 
ments are examples of artistic work to every printer in the land, while the 
illustrations call forth only commendation.—A/bany (N. Y.) Evening Fournal. 


THE INLAND PrinTER for July comes out with a bran-new cover, which is 
a vast improvement on the old. The ‘‘art preservative” is personified by a 
vigorous male figure holding aloft the enlightening torch. The drawing of 
the cover in general is of a high order, while the figure itself shows the hand 
of amaster. The whole effect is strong and bright, and we feel more than 
reconciled to the loss of the round-shouldered goddess who has heretofore 
answered as a distinguishing mark for THE INLAND PRINTER.—Geyer’s 
Stationer, 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a marvelous epitome of the immense stride 
typography has taken within the memory of printers who can by no means 
lay claim to being the oldest of the craft. The letterpress work is like 
copperplate, the engraving artistic, delicate in shading and expressive in 
design, and the literary department worthy of the mechanical effect. It 
makes a true printer proud of his connection with a guild that can portray so 
many subjects with such a delicate and excellent touch.—New Orleans Daily 
City Item. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for July is a marvel of typographical art and neat- 
ness, Among the half dozen full-page half-tones, any one of which is worthy 
a frame, is a particularly beautiful picture called ‘‘Ariel”’; the figure is so 
exquisitely light and airy that she seems just ready to flutter away. Besides 
these there are a great number of most admirable portraits, including some 
of the most widely known printers in the country. It is a very acceptable 
souvenir of the last annual convention of the Typographical Union.—Xocky 
Mountain News, Denver. 


OPINIONS OF OTHERS. 


Hurrah for the new cover of THE INLAND PRINTER. It isadandy. THE 
ae PRINTER is evidently ‘in the swim.’’—Sam. G. Sloane, Charles City, 
‘owa. 


July number received in very good shape. If the envelopes are not too 
expensive we hope you will continue using them.—George C. ¥ames & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The July number of Tue INLAND PRINTER is your best. I do not know 
how it could be bettered. All your subscribers here are well pleased with it. 
—R. A, Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a very welcome guest at my office, and I cannot 
do without it. I have been taking it fora long while and it grows better each 
month.—R. M. Scranton, Alliance, Ohio. 








Allow me to congratulate you on the greatly improved appearance of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The department headings are simply immense; also 
the cover.—£. L. Richmond, Battle Creek, Mich. 


We must congratulate you upon the handsome appearance of the July 
number; with its new cover and handsome presswork it is indeed a ‘ thing of 
beauty.”’ Long may THE INLAND PRINTER prosper.—New York Engraving & 
Printing Co., New York. 

We wish to congratulate you upon the improved appearance of the last 
two numbers of your journal. We think it the best publication of its kind in 
existence, and would not do without it for twice its cost. The impartiality 
shown in ‘‘specimens received’’ speaks well for the critic.—McCullough & 
Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minn. 

We wish to congratulate you on the improved appearance of THE INLAND 
PRINTER With its new cover, which is very tastefully designed. Your method 
of sending it in an envelope, flat, enhances the value of the publication to 
all your readers as well as your advertising patrons. We wish you continued 
success.—Montague & Fuller, New York. 

The last edition of THe INLAND PRINTER, with its new frontispiece, has 
attracted much favorable comment among the fraternity in San Francisco. 
The printers unite in declaring it the most excellent piece of workmanship 
ever turned out, and the quality of the contents has called forth great appre- 
ciation and admiration from all sides.—Edgar Painter, San Francisco, Cal. 

If you will permit me to voice the opinion of every one of your many 
readers here, I will say that your July and August issues were as handsome 
works of art as can be found anywhere, and the new envelope arrangement 
adds very materially to the appearance of the book. Nothing but praise can 
be heard on all sides for THE INLAND PrintER.—Charles F. Taylor, Louts- 
ville, Ky. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our gratification with the perfect 
manner in which our plate, ‘‘ Breakfasting,’’ was printed in your July 
number. As a trade journal, THE INLAND PRINTER is undoubtedly far in 
advance of all other publications of its kind in the country, in the skillful 
arrangement of its several departments, in the taste and beauty of work- 
manship displayed throughout its pages, in the valuable character of its 
contents and, especially, in that in which we are most interested, its skillful 
and successful printing of half-tone plates.—Crosscup & West Engraving Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We are not in the habit of writing letters such as this might be construed 
to be. But, after years of prodding, coaxing, advising and urging, in an 
educational manner, the printers of the United States, and beyond them, to 
attempt to a successful termination, advance and improvement in putting 
types together artistically, and in connection with presswork to produce 
better results than had yet been accomplished, the July number of THe 
INLAND PRINTER shows that we did not work in vain. Weare more than 
pleased with it, and join the multitude of the critic printers of the United 
States and elsewhere in saying ‘‘ well done’’; and, while you seem to have 
reached the top, there is still more room for improvement.—MacKellar, 
Smiths & Fordan Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WHAT RECIPIENTS OF OUR MAP SAY. 


It more than meets my expectation, and is by large odds the biggest fund 
of correct information I ever got for the money.—A. ¥. Milliette, Camden, N. F. 

I received the map all right, and I and my friends who have examined it, 
say it is the best they have everseen. There is more information to be gained 
from it than I thought could be put ina map.—Geo. D. Morris, Fersey City, N. F. 

I was very much pleased with the elegant map. Everyone who has seen 
it speaks in the highest terms of its worth as a work of reference, and the 
masterwork of the compiler, the engravers and the printers. It is a big offer 
for a premium, and shows the rapid strides THe INLAND PRINTER is making 
as the leading trade journal of the “art preservative."’—Charles F. Graesser, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

I am very much pleased with the map, and consider myself amply repaid 
for trouble in getting up club for your valuable trade journal. The map is 
very complete, and to those who need one in their business it is well worth 
the price — five dollars—and to all others its possession will be a source of 
pleasure and profit, not only to those who travel, but to searchers in political 
matters.—Geo. P. Penfold, Lockport, N. Y. 
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ROMISES are as nothing, unless fulfilled. THE INLAND PRINTER has never made one 
that has not been carried out to the letter. Its statement as to what Volume IX is 
to be, can be told in a few words: It will surpass in beauty of execution the pro- 
ductions of former years, and its many readers may rest assured that in its pages 
will be found at all times the brightest and newest things in matters typographic 


——=* 


that it is possible to secure. The July, August and September issues have been but a feeble 
forecast of the joys that are to come to all lovers of art in typography who read _ this 
magazine. There is no better time than the present to start a subscription, or renew an 


old one just expiring. 


NOTE THE FOLLOMING : 
WE FURNISH THE PAPER AT $1.50 PER YEAR IN CLUBS 


OF SIX OR MORE. 
WE GIVE A VALUABLE MAP PREMIUM TO THE PARTY GETTING a 
UP A CLUB OF EIGHT...-see tHE ofFER ON ANOTHER PAGE. 


WE OFFER A COPY OF ‘MAC KELLAR’S AMERICAN 
PRINTER’’ TO ANYONE SENDING US A CLUB OF TEN. 


WE FURNISH A COPY OF BOUND VOLUME IV TO ANY- 
ONE SENDING US A CLUB OF TWELVE. 


WE WILL MAIL THE INLAND PRINTER FOR ONE YEAR 
FREE, TO ANYONE SENDING US FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
AT THE REGULAR RATE OF $2.00 PER YEAR EACH. 











SEE OPPOSITE PAGE 


For what the press and subscribers say of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


S— The Inland Printer Co., Publishers, 
| 163 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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VOLUTION oF THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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READ WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PRESS ‘COMMENTS. 


The August issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is a typographical beauty, in 
which Chicago may take a justifiable pride. It is replete with interesting 
articles and is handsomely illustrated with half-tones and excellent zinc 
etchings.—/nter Ocean, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PrinTER for July is one of the handsomest specimens of 
typography that has ever been issued from any press in this country. The 
engravings are superb and the letterpress perfect. It contains many instruct- 
ive articles for compositors, stenographers, writers, editors and publishers.— 
Chicago Herald. 


The current number of THE INLAND PRINTER is a publication which 
certainly does honor to the craft. Every detail of paper, type, illustration 
and make-up bears evidence of taste and ability. Among the illustrations is 
a group of ex-delegates from Boston to the International Typographical 
Union.—Boston Herald. 


The last issue of this prosperous publication has been received. As 
usual, it is replete with valuable suggestions from practical persons con- 
nected with the ‘‘ art preservative,’’ notes and letters of interest to the craft 
generally, and contains many fine specimens of the typo’s skill, as well as 
the latest styles of types and printing machinery and material.—Washington 
Post. 

THE INLAND PrInTER for August is a delightful surprise and is in keeping 
with the marked improvements inaugurated with the July number. The letter- 
press is perfect. The contributions are written by experienced and practical 
persons, and the selections and news matter are of the best. Its advertise- 
ments are examples of artistic work to every printer in the land, while the 
illustrations call forth only commendation.—A/bany (N. Y.) Evening Fournal. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for July comes out with a bran-new cover, which is 
a vast improvement on the old. The ‘‘art preservative” is personified by a 
vigorous male figure holding aloft the enlightening torch. The drawing of 
the cover in general is of a high order, while the figure itself shows the hand 
of amaster. The whole effect is strong and bright, and we feel more than 
reconciled to the loss of the round-shouldered goddess who has heretofore 
answered as a distinguishing mark for THE INLAND PRINTER.—Geyer’s 
Stationer. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is a marvelous epitome of the immense stride 
typography has taken within the memory of printers who can by no means 
lay claim to being the oldest of the craft. The letterpress work is like 
copperplate, the engraving artistic, delicate in shading and expressive in 
design, and the literary department worthy of the mechanical effect. It 
makes a true printer proud of his connection with a guild that can portray so 
many subjects with such a delicate and excellent touch.—New Orleans Daily 
City Item. 

TuE INLAND PrinTER for July is a marvel of typographical art and neat- 
ness. Among the half dozen full-page half-tones, any one of which is worthy 
a frame, is a particularly beautiful picture called ‘‘ Ariel’’; the figure is so 
exquisitely light and airy that she seems just ready to flutter away. Besides 
these there are a great number of most admirable portraits, including some 
of the most widely known printers in the country. It is a very acceptable 
souvenir of the last annual convention of the Typographical Union.—ocky 
Mountain News, Denver. 


OPINIONS OF OTHERS. 


Hurrah for the new cover of THE INLAND PRINTER. It isadandy. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is evidently “in the swim.’’—Sam. G. Sloane, Charles City, 
Towa. 

July number received in very good shape. If the envelopes are not too 
expensive we hope you will continue using them.—George C. James & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The July number of THe INLAND PrinTER is your best. I do not know 
how it could be bettered. All your subscribers here are well pleased with it. 
—R. A. Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE INLAND PRINTER isa very welcome guest at my office, and I cannot 
do without it. I have been taking it fora long while and it grows better each 
month.—2. M. Scranton, Alliance, Ohio. 





Allow me to congratulate you on the greatly improved appearance of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. The department headings are simply immense; also 
the cover.—Z. L. Richmond, Battle Creek, Mich. 


We must congratulate you upon’the handsome appearance of the July 
number; with its newcover and handsome presswork it is indeed a “‘ thing of 
beauty.’”’ Long may THE INLAND PRINTER prosper.—New York Engraving & 
Printing Co., New York. 

We wish to congratulate you upon the improved appearance of the last 
two numbers of your journal. We think it the best publication of its kind in 
existence, and would not do without it for twice its cost. The impartiality 
shown in ‘‘specimens received’’ speaks well for the critic.—McCullough & 
Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minn. 

We wish to congratulate you on the improved appearance of THE INLAND 
PRINTER with its new cover, which is very tastefully designed. Your method 
of sending it in an envelope, flat, enhances the value of the publication to 
all your readers as well as your advertising patrons. We wish you continued 
success.—Montague & Fuller, New York. 

The last edition of THE INLAND PRINTER, with its new frontispiece, has 
attracted much favorable comment among the fraternity in San Francisco. 
The printers unite in declaring it the most excellent piece of workmanship 
ever turned out, and the quality of the contents has called forth great appre- 
ciation and admiration from all sides.—Zdgar Painter, San Francisco, Cal. 


If you will permit me to voice the opinion of every one of your many 
readers here, I will say that your July and August issues were as handsome 
works of art as can be found anywhere, and the new envelope arrangement 
adds very materially to the appearance of the book. Nothing but praise can 
be heard on all sides for THE INLAND PRINTER.—Charles F. Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our gratification with the perfect 
manner in which our plate, ‘‘ Breakfasting,’’ was printed in your July 
number. As a trade journal, THE INLAND PRINTER is undoubtedly far in 
advance of all other publications of its kind in the country, in the skillful 
arrangement of its several departments, in the taste and beauty of work- 
manship displayed throughout its pages, in the valuable character of its 
contents and, especially, in that in which we are most interested, its skillful 
and successful printing of half-tone plates.—Crosscup & West Engraving Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

We are not in the habit of writing letters such as this might be construed 
to be. But, after years of prodding, coaxing, advising and urging, in an 
educational manner, the printers of the United States, and beyond them, to 
attempt to a successful termination, advance and improvement in putting 
types together artistically, and in connection with presswork to produce 
better results than had yet been accomplished, the July number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER shows that we did not work in vain. Weare more than 
pleased with it, and join the multitude of the critic printers of the United 
States and elsewhere in saying ‘‘ we!l done’’; and, while you seem to have 
reached the top, there is still more room for improvement.—MacKellar, 
Smiths & Fordan Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT RECIPIENTS OF OUR MAP SAY. 


It more than meets my expectation, and is by large odds the biggest fund 
of correct information I ever got for the money.—A. ¥. Milliette, Camden, N. F. 

I received the map all right, and I and my friends who have examined it 
say it is the best they have everseen. There is more information to be gained 
from it than I thought could be putin a map.—Geo. D. Morris, Jersey City, N. F, 

I was very much pleased with the elegant map. Everyone who has seen 
it speaks in the highest terms of its worth as a work of reference, and the 
masterwork of the compiler, the engravers and the printers. It is a big offer 
for a premium, and shows the rapid strides THE INLAND PRINTER is making 
as the leading trade journal of the ‘‘ art preservative.’’—Charles F. Graesser, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

I am very much pleased with the map, and consider myself amply repaid 
for trouble in getting up club for your valuable trade journal. The map is 
very complete, and to those who need one in their business it is well worth 
the price — five dollars—and to all others its possession will be a source of 
pleasure and profit, not only to those who travel, but to searchers in political 
matters.—Geo. P. Penfold, Lockport, N. Y. 
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NO SPRINGS + CRANK BED MOVEMENT + BOX FRAME. 
THE FASTEST RUNNING PRESS OF ITS SIZE BUILT. 


We. take great satisfaction in calling the attention of the printing trade to 
this press, which is our latest production, and which has in its construc- 
tion the novelty of being a combination of the best points of both the Stop- 
Cylinder and Two-Revolution style of presses. 

The Red is driven by means of acrank, which gives the smoothest recipro- 
cating motion known to mechanics, and does aw ay with the necessity of springs 
and the accompanying extra strain and wear, which more especially is liable 
to occur in a small size press having a large variety of speeds, from their 
non-adjustment. 

The Cylinder is driven in a constant direction and at a speed to corre- 
spond exactly to the varying speed of the bed, by means of a perfectly shaped 
cam-gear. This cam-gear makes two turns to each complete stroke of the 
bed, and the same gear teeth are in mesh during the printing of every sheet, 
thus making the register absolutely correct. The cylinder never comes toa 
full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the 
bed is reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison 
with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when the cylinder is moving 
slowly, another point in favor of perfect register. 





There are no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order, or limit 
the speed of the press, and we guarantee every machine to print twenty-two 
hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without 
jar or extra wear. 

ss . ° : 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment 
when the grippers have taken the sheet. 

The bed is supported, under the line of impression, by four large adjust- 
able rollers, journaled in stands, which are fastened to a rigid box stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. 

The side frames are of the box pattern, and every part of the machine is 
constructed with an eye to great strength and durability. 

The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingiy pronounce this press the most simple, complete and 
serviceable of its size ever introduced, and we invite the closest inspection 
and comparison. 





BED. | FORM. NO. ROLLE RS| SPEED. WEIGHT. 
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26 X 35 | 19 X 32 3 
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1,000 to 2,200 | 7,000 pounds. || 





WE REFER YOU TO THE FOLLOWING HOUSES RUNNING THE ABOVE PRESSES :—J. J. Little & Co., John de Vries & Son, John Rankin, Jr., Economical 


Printing Co., Louis Weiss & Co., New York; Earhart & Richardson, Cincinnati, Ohio; R. P. Studley & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Kehm, Fietsch & Wilson, Chicago, 
Il].; Conover Printing Co., Coldwater, Mich.; H. Swalley, Sedalia, Mo.; Gage & Son, Battle Creek, Mich. 





VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, Sole Agents, 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager, F 59 Ann Street and 17 to 23 Rose Street, 
8BO1 Dearborn street, It 
NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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